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MELIMINARY   NOTE* 
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The  plan  6f  titis  \^ork  is  nearly  the  sam6  U 
that  of  the  Chronological  Abridgments  of  the  His- 
tory of  Prance,  by  the  President  Henault,  and  o£ 
the  History  of  Germany,  by  Mr.  Pfetfel ;  the  utility 
of  which  is  so  generally  acknowledge'd  all  over  Eu- 
rope, that  there  is  no  historical  work  so  frequently 
reprinted,  nor  a  library  of  any  consequence  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found.  Such  abridgments  have 
been  made  of  the  histories  of  all  the  principal  states 
'of  Europe,  England  alone  excepted;  but  they  are 
far  inferior  to  those  of  President  Henault  and  of 
Mr.  Pfeflfel,  the  particular  merit  of  which  consists 
in  affording  the  easiest  means  of  immediately  find- 
ing the  date  and  principal  circumstances  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  that  have  occurred  at  any 
period.  It  must,  however,  be^confessed,  that  in 
President  Henault*s  work,  the  accounts  relating  to 
the  history  of  France  are  so  continually  blended, 
even  in  the  same  paragraphs,  with  the  events  that 
occurred  in  other  countries,  and  which  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  one  another,  that  after  the 
jperusal  of  a  few  pages,  the  reader's  attention  nevef 
fails  to  be  tired  by  incoherency  and  confusion  i  fot 
which  reason  the  book  is  considered  merely  as  an 
accurate  repertory  of  facts  and  dates,  only  fit  to  be 
occasionally  consulted. 

Ml?.  Pfeffel,  adopting  in  his  Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  Germany  the  plan  of  President  Henault^ 
hasimproved  it  by  passing  over  in  silence  all  fgreign 
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events  unconnected  with  the  History  of  Gei'- 
many,  which  he  has  thus  rendered  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructive.  But  his  not  mentioning  many 
important  cotemporary  occurrences,  nor  even  their 
date,  makes  it  necessary  to  recur  to  other  books, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  President  Renault,  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency. 

In  order  to  unite  in  this  Abridgment  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two,  the  History  of  England,  from 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  present 
reign,  is  divided  into  nine  periods  :  each  of  these  Is 
terminated  by  general  observations  on  the  progress, 
changes,  and  improvements  in  the  constitution, 
government,  laws,  &c.  &c.  and  by  references  to  the 
historical  works  and  documents,  containing  the  prbof 
of  the  principal  facts  and  events  of  the  different  reigns 
'  included  in  each  period.  Then  follows  an  appendix, 
consisting  of  a  chronological  list,  in  several  columns, 
of  the  cotemporary  sovereigns  and  illustrious  men 
of  Europe,  with  the  date  of  their  death ;  and  of  a 
"  succinct  account  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that 
have  occurred  during  the  same  period  in  all  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  the  dates  or  which  are  placed 
in  the  margin.  The  division  into  periods  I  consider 
as  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the  use  of  that  artifi- 
cial memory,  by  which  certain  ideas  being  once  con- 
nected in  the  mind  with  certain  numbers  or  figures, 
produce  a  simultaneous  recollection. 

There  will  be  also  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume 
an  alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  proper  names  men- 
.   tioned  in  the  work,  which  will  serve  as  an  historical 
dictionary  of  facts  and  anecdotes. 

Having  adopted  this  plan,  1  have  again  and  again 
'perused  the  most  esteemed  historians,  particulaily 
Rapin  Thoyras,  Hume,  and  Dr.  Henry,  and  ascer- 
tained the  accuracy  of  many  of  their  authorities, 
•  selecting  the  facts  which  appeared  to  irfe  the  tnost 
interesting  and  the  best  supported,  and  rejecting  all 
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suppositions  and  probabilities  grounded  on  private 
opinion  or  party  prejudice. 

To  confute  all  the  errors  which  I  have  found  in 
those  historians,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  an 
abridgment ;  I  have  therefore  gtoerally  confined 
myself  to  giving  an  exact  account  of  the  facts  erro- 
neously stated  by  them.  With  a  less  strict  adherence 
to  truth,  I  could  easily  have  softened  the  dryness 
commonly  attending  all  abridgments,  by  introducing 
many  entertaining  anecdotes  more  or  less  probable, 
though  equally  destitute  of  proof ;  but  the  only  ob- 
ject of  my  endeavours  and  researches  has  been  to 
collect  in  this  work  all  the  important  and  curious  oc- 
currences which  may  be  found  in  any  other  History 
of  England,  and^  which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 
If  I  have  involuntarily  omitted  any  of  that  de- 
scription, I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  of  all  learnjed 
readers,  if  they  will  have  the  kindness  to  point  them 
out  to  me.  I  shall  receive  with  like  gratitude  all 
private  or  public  criticisms  from  the  able  reviewers 
of  this  country;  as  the  necessary  conseq^uence  will  be, 
the  improvement,  not  only  of  the  next  edition  of 
this  work,  but  of  a  compressed  abridgment  of  it, 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  which  I  have 
annexed  a  particular  method  of  teaching  history, 
by  the  best  means,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevjcnt  its 
being  forgotten ;  as,  instead  of  the  childish  ^and 
troublesome  task  of  learning  'it  by  rote,  youth  will 
be  enabled  to  engrave  it  on  their  memory  by  the 
easiest  exertion  of  their  own  reflection  and  reason* 

This  second  Abridgment,  in  one  volume,  will  be 
put  to  press  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
present  work* 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Great  Buitain  probably  derived  its  name  from 
that  of  Briths  given  to  its  first  inhabitants^  who, 
like  the  Celtae  settled  in  the  part  of  the  Gauls  called 
Armorica,  had  adopted  the  custom  of  painting 
their  shields  and  the  naked  part  of  th^ir  bodies  with 
an  azure,  or  blue,  called  in  the  Celtic  language  brith; 
'which  being  given  to  the  nation^  or  to  the  country, 
was  translated  by  the  Romans  by  the  names  of  Bri- 
iatmiy  Britarma.  ^ 

According  to  the  express  testimony  of  Caesar,  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  came  originally  from  GauL 
**  The  sea-coast  of  Britain,*'  says  he,  (Ub.  v.  cap.  x.) 
**  is  peopled  with  Belgians,  drawn  thither  by  the 
^^  lure  of  war  and  phinder.  These  last,  passing 
^  over  from  different  parts,  and  settling  in  the 
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*•  country,  still  retain  the  names  of  the  several 
^^  states  from  whence  they  were  descended.'*  They 
lived  in  huts  thatched  with  straw,  and  kept  great 
herds  of  cattle^  they  sowed  corn,  but  chiefly  sub- 
sisted on  milk,  vegetables,  and  animal  food,  often 
procured  by  the  chace.  Their  clothes  were  the 
skins  of  beasts;  but  their  arms, legs,  and  thighs  were 
left  naked,  and  painted  blue,  representing  the  figures 
of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Their  long  hair  flowed 
down  upon  their  b?tcks,  while  their  beard  was  shav** 
cd  except  upon  the  upper  lip. 

In  the  year  55  before  Christ,  Britain  was  divided 
into  thirty-eight  small  kingdoms  or  principalities, 
each  comjJosed  of  several  tribes  or  clanships.  The 
principal  prerogative  of  their  chieftains,  or  langs,was 
that  of  commanding  the  forces  of  their  respective 
states  in  the  time  of  war;  and  the  queens,  as  well  as 
the  kings,  always  executed  this  office  in  person. 
In  concluding  peace,  as  in  declaring  war,  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  regard  to  the  advice  and  inclinations 
of  their  nobles,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Druids,  who, 
in  those  days  of  ignorance  being  the  only  priests  of 
the  country,  could  not  but  possess  great  authority 
among  that  rude  and  turbulent  people^  and  main-i 
taineyi  it  by  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

In  imminent  dangers,  several  of  those  kingdoms 
or  principalities  united  under  a  commander  in  chief 
chosen  from  among  their  princes,  and  to  him  wa3 
committed  th^  management  of  the  general  interest, 
the  power  of  making  peace  or  leading  to  war.  The 
authority  then  enjoy  edby  these  sovereigns  was  almost 
reduced  to  nothing  in  the  time  of  peace,  as  they  had 
liopartin  the  legislative  or  executive  power,  whicl^ 
was  vested  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids;  as 
among  the  Britons,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Gauls, 
fit  that  period,  the  l$ws  were  not  considered  as  the 
decrees, of  their  princes,  but  as  the  commands  of 
their  »gods ;  and  the  Druids  being  considered  as  the 
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only  persons  to  whom  the  gods  communicated  their 
commands,  were  alone  entitled  to  declare  and  ex- 
plain them  to  the  people.  Thus  the  violations  of 
the  laws  were  considered  only  as  sins  against  Hea- 
ven ;  for  which  the  Druids,  as  its  ministers,  had  alone 
the  right  of  taking  vengeance,  and  they  were  not 
under  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  arm  to  execute  their  sentence,  but  inflicted 
themselves,  with  their  own  hands,  stripes,  and  even 
death,  on  those  whom  they  had  condemned. 

The  Druids  alone  were  also  in  possession  of 
teaching  the  principles  and  performing  the  offices  of 
religion  among  the  ancient  Britons.  "  So  great 
^'  was  the  veneration  in  which  they  were  held,*' 
§ays  DIodorus  Siculus,  (1.  v.  §  31.)  "  that  when  two 
''  hostile  armies  inflamed  with  warlike  rage  were 
on  the  point  of  engaging  in  battle,  at  the  Druids* 
intervention  they  sheathed  their  swords,  and  be- 
came calm  and  peaceful."  The  etymology  of 
their  name  is  derived  by  some  writers  either  from  a 
Greek,  or  from  a  Celtic  or  British  word,  which 
have  all.  nearly  the  same  sound,  and  signify  an  oakj 
for  which,  the  Druids  had  the  most  superstitious 
veneration. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  three  diflferent 
classes;  the  Bards,  who  were  the  heroic,  historical, 
and  genealogical  poets,  and  did  nCt  properly  be- 
long, like  the  two  other  classes,  to  the  priestly  or- 
der; the  Vates^  or  FaidSj  who  were  the  sacred 
musicians,  the  religious  poets,  and  the  pretended 
prophets ;  and  the  Druids :  as  these  last  performed 
all  the  other  offices  of  religion,  and  were  by  fir 
the  most  numerous  class,  the  whole  order  was 
commonly  called  by  that  name.  They  were  subject 
to  one  supreme  chief,  called  Arch-Druid;  that  of 
Britanny  resided  at  Anglesey,  where  he  lived  in 
great  splendour  and  magnificence.  They  had  many 
jtemplesi  the  service  of  which  required  a  great  num* 
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ber  of  Druids,  who  lived  together  near  them,united 
in  fraternities,  as  says  Marcellinus;  but  many  others 
led  a  more  secular  and  public  way  of  life  in  the 
courts  of  princes  and  families  of  powerful  men,  to 
perform  the  religious  duties.  Some  of  the  ancients 
among  them  sequestered  from  their  brethren,  to-ac- 
quire  a  greater  reputation  of  sanctity,  and  lived  as 
hermits  in  the  most  unfrequented  places ;  and  there 
still  remain  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  the 
foundations  of  small  circular  houses,  capabfe  of  con- 
taining only  one  person,  and  called  by  the  people  of 
the  country  Druids'  houses.  As  to  their  revenue, 
besides  a  great  part  of  the  offerings  presented  to 
their  gods,  and  the  profits  they  derived  from  the 
practice  of  physic,  teaching  the  sciences,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  they  received  great  emolu- 
ments from  those  they  instructed  in  the  principles 
nnd  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  theology. 
There  were  likewise  certain  annual  dues  which  the 
Druids  of  every  temple  exacted  from  all  the  families 
tof  its  district.  To  secure  the  punctual  payment  of 
these  dues,  they  obliged  every  family  to  extinguish 
their  fires  on  the  list  evening  of  October,  under  the 
dreadful  penalties  of  excommunication,  and  to  at- 
tend at  the  temple  on  the  first  day  of  November 
with  their  aniyial  payment,  to  receive  some  of  the 
gacr^d  fire  from  the  altar  to  rekindle  those  in  their 
houses,  or  else  they  were  deprived  of  the  use  of 
fire  ;  and  if  any  of  their  friends  attempted  to  sup- 
ply them  with  it,  or  even  conversed  with  them, 
they  were  laid  under  the  same  excommunication, 
by  which  they  were  excluded  not  only  from  all 
the  sacred  solemnities,  but  from  all  the  sweets  of 
society  and  the  protection  of  law  and  justice. 
From  these  sources  of  wealth  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  British  Druids  were  the  most  opulent,  as 
well  as  the  most  respected  body  of  men  in  their 
f  QHntr jr  in  the  time  in  which  they  flourished  ^  and 
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they  bore  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  in  numbers 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  as  the  clergy  in  Catholic 
countries  bear  to  the  laity. 

The  Britons  had  also  Druidesses,  who  assisted  in 
the  ojEces,  and  shared  in  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  priesthood.  They  were  also  divided 
into  three  classes ;  those  of  the  first  vowed  perpetual 
virginity,  and  lived  together  in  sisterhoods,  seques- 
tered from  the  world.  They  were  great  pretenders 
to  divination,  prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  highly 
venerated  by  the  people.  The  second  class  consisted 
of  certain  female  devotees,  who,  though  married, 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  the  company 
of  the  Druids,  or  in  the  offices  of  religion,  and  con- 
versed  occasionally  with  their  husbands.  The  third 
class  was  the  lowest,  and  performed  the  most  servile 
offices  about  the  temples,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  Druids.  , 

The  Druids  had  two  sets  of  religious  doctrines 
and  opinions,  very  different  from  each  other.  The 
one  was  communicated  only  to  the  initiated,  who 
were  admitted  into  their  order,  and  solemnly  sworn 
at  their  admission  to  keep  that  set  of  doctrines  a 
profound  secret  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind;  they 
were  the  same  as  those  professed  by  the  Brachmans 
of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Chaldeans,  and  all 
other  priests  of  antiquity.  Such  a  similitude,  or  ra- 
ther identity,  amounts'  to  a  demonstration,  that  all 
those  doctrines  flowed  originally  from  one  fountain, 
the  instructions  given  by  the  sons  of  Noah.to  their 
descendants,  and  more  or  less  accurately  transmitted 
by  the  latter  to  their  posterity.  The  other  system 
or  religious  doctrines  was  made  public,  being  adapted 
to  the  capacities  and  superstitious  dispositions  of  the 
people,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  and 
opulence  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the  secret  doc- 
trines were  more  agreeable  to* primitive  tradition  and 
pght  reason^  while  the  public  ones  were  the  sources 
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o£  idolatry  and  heathenism.  The  most  sacred  so- 
lemnity of  the  Djruids,  the  cutting  of  the  misletoe 
from  the  oak  by  the  ArchrDruid,  towards  the  J  0th 
of  March,  which  was  their  New  Year's  Day,  is  thus 
described  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  L  xvi.  cap.  44) : 

*^  They  go  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  on  a 
*'  certain  cay  to  gather  it.  When  they  have  got 
every  thing  in  readiness  under  the  oak,  both  for 
the  sacrifice  and  the  banquet  which  they  make  on 
this  great  festival,  they  begin  by  tying  two  white 
bulls  to  it  by  the  horns.  Then  one  of  the  Druids, 
*'  clothed  in  white,  mounts  the  tree,  and  with  a 
*'  knife  of  gold  cuts  the  misletoe,  which  is  received 
^  in  a  white  sagum.  This  done-^  they  proceed  to 
**  their  sacrifices  and  feastings.'* 

Qn  some  great  occasions  the  Druids  offered  human 
victims  to  their  gods.  They  formed  with  osier 
twigs  a  colossal  figure  of  a  man,  and  having  filled  it 
with  human  victims,  they  surrounded  it  with  com* 
bustible  materials,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  reduced  it 
to  ashes.  For.  this  abominable  purpose  they  are  said 
to  have  preferred  criminals ;  but  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  them,  they  made  no  scruple  to  supply 
their  pljice  with  innocent  persons.  These  dreadful 
sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  eve  of  a  war,  or  in 
time  of  any  national  calamity,  and  even  for  par- 
ticular persons  of  high  rank  afilicted  with  any  dan- 
gerous disease.  Besides  the  barbarous  penalties 
which  the  Druids  were  allowed  to  inflict  in  this 
world,  they  professed  the  eternal  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  thus  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  thq 
Jears  of  their  votaries. 

The  Supreme  Being  was  worshipped  by  the  Bri- 
tons, as  by  the  Gauls,  under  the  name  of  HestcSy  a 
word  expressive  of  his  omnipotence,  as  Hizzm  is  in 
the  Hebrew  (Psal.  xxiv.  v«  8.),  and  undec  the  name  of 
TeutateSj  evidently  composed  of  the  two  British 
/word3  JDeu-tatt,  which  signify  God  the  paxei\t  or 
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creator.  But  when  these  nations  sunk  into  idolatry, 
they  degraded  Teutat&  into  the  sovereign  of  the 
infernal  world;  and  the  thunder,  which  they  .had 
previously  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Taranis. 
The  sun  and  moon,  under  various  names,  were  also 
the  objects  of  their  idolatry,  as  weU  as  many  victo- 
rious princes,  wise  legislators,  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  &c.  &c.  such  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
the  other  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  Titans,  who  reigfied  with  so  much  lustre  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  patriarchal  ages.  (Martin's 
Description  of  the  Western  Isles,  p.  365.)  They 
belonged  to  the  Celtae  by  their  birth ;  they  were 
sovereigns  of  the  Celtic  tribes ;  and  their  names  in 
the  Celtic  language  were  expressive  of  their  diflferent 
characters.  Thence  it  may  be  naturally  deduced, 
that  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who,  as  it  is  stated 
by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  (lib.  vii.),  had  a  great 
propensity  to  adopt  the  gods  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  other  nations,  had  adopted  the  gods  of  the 
Celtae. 

Anno  55  before  the  Christian  wra. 

Julius  Caesar,  having  overrun  aU  Gaul  by  hi?  victo- 
ries, was  prompted  by  ambition  to  make  an  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  Besides  the  information  he  procured 
from  the  merchants  who  had  visited  that  island,^  he 
despatched  C.  Volusenus,  to  obtain  a  more  particu- 
lar  account  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  he  assembled 
his  army  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  collected  a  large 
fleet,  that  all  things  might  be  ready  for  hig;  embar- 
.^tion  as  soon  as  Volusenus  returned. 

The  Britons  having  received  notice  of  the  im- 
pending storm,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  send*- 
ing  ambassadors  to  make  their  submissions  to  the 
authority  pf  Home,  and  to  offer  hostages  for  their 
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fidelity.  Caesar  exhorted  them  to  continue  in  those 
dispositions,  and  sent  them  back  with  Comius,  one 
of  his  generals,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  to 
"insit  as  many  of  the  British  states  as  he  could,  to 
'  persuade  them  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  to  inform  them  that  Caesar  intended 
to  come  over  in  person  to  their  island  as  soon  as 
possible.  (Caesar,  1.  iv.  c.  18,  19,  &c.) 

Volusenus  being  returned,  Caesar  sailed  with  the 
infantry  of  two  legions  on  the  26th  of  August  55, 
at  one  in  the  .morning,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Bri- 
tain, near  Dover,  at  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same 
day ;  some  accident  prevented  his  cavalry  from  sail- 
ing till  four  days  after.  Caesar  observing  all  the 
clife  along  the  shore  covered  with  troops,  sailed 
eight  miles  farther,  and  after  some  resistance 
landed  near  Deal,,  and  obtained  immediately  several 
advantages  over  the  Britons,  who,  discouraged  by 
the  ill  success  of  their  effort,  released  Comius  from 
the  prison  where  they  had  confined  him,  and  sent 
him  with  their  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  to  profess  an 
entire  submission  to  his  commands,  and  offer  host- 
ages as  a  security.  Peace  was  concluded  on  these 
conditions  on  the  fourth  day  after  Caesar's  landing 
in  Britain.  On  that  very  day  the  transports  with 
the  Roman  cavalry  sailed  with  a  gentle  gale ;  but 
when  they  approached  the  British  shore,  a  violent 
storm  obliged  them  to  put  back  into  different  ports 
of  the  continent,  and  dashed  to  pieces  those  which 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  where  Caesar  had  disem- 
barked. 

The  Britons  secretly  rejoiced  at  this  disaster,  and 
observing  the  small  number  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  neither  corn,  cavalry,  nor  ships,  they  began  to 
entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to 
destroy  this  little  army.  They  repaired  accordingly 
to  theii;  respective  states,  soon  collected  a  numerous 
^rmy,  and  coming  back  unexpectedly,  with  a  great 
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tqultitude  of  cavalry^  and  chariots,  rushed  upon  tht 
soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  as  they  were  fora^ng, 
killed  some  of  tjiem,  surrounded  the  rest,  and  pre- 
pared to  cut  thenci  in  pieces,  when  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  their 
general. 

Caesar,  contented  with  this  success,  and  not 
thinking  it  prudent  to  bring  on  immediately  a  ge- 
neral engagement,  led  back  the  legions  to  the  camp. 
The  Britons  sent  messengers  all  over  the  country  to 
get  reinforcements,  and  such  multitudes  complied 
with  the  summons  as  emboldened  them  to  approach 
the  Roman  camp  with  a  design  to  force  its  entrench-* 
ments.  But  Caesar  not  waitmg  for  the  assault,  f(^U 
upon  them  with  such  fury  that  they  could  not  long 
sustain  the  shock.  The .  Romans  halving  pursued 
the  fugitives  with  great  slaughter,  and  desc^ated  the 
surrounding  country,  returned  to  their  camp. 

The  Britons,  disheartened  by  this  second  defeat^ 
sent  ambassadors  that  same  day  to  Caesar,  who  con- 
descended to  grant  peace  to  them  on  no  harder  con- 
ditions than  doubling  the  number  of  hostages,  wludi 
were  to  be  sent  after  him  into  GauL  He  then  re- 
fitted his  fleet;  and  after  a  stay  of  little  more  than 
three  weeks  in  Britain,  he  set  sail,  and  arrived  safe 
in  Gaul,  where  he  began  immediately  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a  second  expedition  into  Britain  in  the 
nesx  spring  with  a  much  more  formidable  army. 

Ann.  54. 

m 

.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  spring,  Caesar,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  army  of  five  legions  and^  2000 
horse,  on  board  a  fleet  of  more  than  800  ships, 
reached  the  coast  of  Britain,  at  the  same  place  where 
he  had  landed  the  year  before,  and  disembarked 
without  opposition^  as  the  Britons,  on  beholding 
this  prodigious  fleet  approaching  their  coasts.,  were 
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strtick  with  consternation,  and  retired  some  miles 
up  the  country,  towards  some  woods,  into  a  place 
strongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  The  Ro- 
mans soon  forced  the  entrenchments,  and  obliged 
them  to  abandon  the  place;  but  the  next  day  Caesar 
recalled  his  troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  hastened  to 
the  sea  coast,  where  a  dreadful  storm  had  driven 
almost  all  his  fleet  ashore,  entirely  destroyed  forty 
ships,  and  damaged  all  the  rest. 

While  the  Romans  were  repairing  their  fleet,  the 
Britons  were  employed  in  strengthening  their  con- 
federacy^ and  in  chusing  a  commander  in  chie£» 
The  choice  fell  upon  Cassibdanus,  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  military  experience.  The  Britons  un- 
der this  new  leader  waited  undauntedly  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans ;  but  Caesar  discomfited 
them  in  every  action.  He  advanced  into  thie 
country,  passed  the  Thames  in  sight  of  the  ene- 
my, received  the  submissions  of  many  neighbouring 
states,  took  and  burned  the  capital  of  Cassibelanus, 
and  re-established  Mandubratius  on  the  throne  of 
his  father,  sovereign  of  one  of  the  British  princi- 
palities, who  had  been  murdered  by  Cassibelanus. 
This  chieftain,  not  yet  dispirited  by  the  defection  of 
his  allies,  formed  the  design  of  destroying  the  Ro- 
man fleet,  which  had  been  left  under  a  weak  guard} 
but  the  miscarriage  of  this  scheme  determined  him 
to  make  peace  on  the  easiest  terms  he  could.  His 
advances  were  highly  agreeable  to  Caesar,  who  began 
to  be  heartily  tired  with  his  British  expedition. 
The  peace  was  soon  concluded  on  these  terms :  that 
Cassibelanus  should  offer  no  injury  to  Mandubra- 
tius or  his  subjects ;  that  Britain  should  give  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hostages,  and  pay  a  certain  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Romans.  Neither  the  number  of  the 
hostages  nor  the  amount  of  the  tribute  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar,  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
less  actuated  in  those  stipulations  by  his  expectation]* 
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that  they  would  be  executed  than  by  his  own  honour 
and  that  of  the  Roman  name ;  and  being  convinced 
that  no  conquests  in  Britain  could  compensate  the 
expense,  the  difficulty  and  danger  attending  them, 
he  left  it  with  a  resolution  never  to  return.  The 
same  opinion  prevailed  during  the  long  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  under  his  successors,  Tiberius  and 
Caligula;  and  the  civil  wars,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Rome,  have  so 
much  employed  the  pen  of  all  the  historians  of  those 
times,  that  a  chasm^  of  eighty-nine  years  has  been 
left  in  the  history  of  Britain,  which  cannot  now  be 
filled  up  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

,  J^in.  Dom.  43  to  59. 

« 

In  the  year  43  after  the  birth  of  Chrisf",  Aulus 
Plautius,  a  Roman  general  of  great  wisdom  and  va- 
lour, was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius  into  Britain 
with  a  considerable  army.  Cunobelinus,  the  most 
illustrious  prince  among  the  successors  of  Cassibela- 
nus,  was  now  dead,  and  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  widow  and  his  two  sons,  Caraetacus 
and  Togodumnus.  These  two  princes  armed  their 
respective  subjects;  but  they  were  soon  overtaken 
and  completely  defeated  by  Plautius,  who  pursued 
them  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  Thames,  whither 
they  had  retired. 

Claudius  being  informed  that  the  Britons,  though 
defeated  in  all  the  engagements  that  had  takeA 
place,  still  continued  undaunted,  and  made  no  pro- 
posals of  peace,  came  over  into  Britain,  and  part  of 
the  island  submitted  to  him,  within  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival,  without  battle  or  bloodshed;  he  then 
hastened  back  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  tri- 
umph. The  Britons,  however,  under  the  command 
of .  Caraetacus  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance 
during  nearly  nine  years,  till  Ostorius  Scapula  waS 
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sent  against  them.  He  defeated  Car^ctacus  m  a 
great  battle,  took  him  prisoner  with  his  whole  fa- 
mfly,  and  sent  thenl  to  Rome,  where  Claudius  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  noble  firmness  and  mag- 
nanimity of  the  British  prince,  that  he  pardoned 
him  and  his  family ,  and  commancied  their  chains 
to  be  immediately  taken  ofif. 

Arm.  59  to  77- 

Under  the  reign  of  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
being  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Roman 
armies  in  Britain,  resolved  to  attack  the  island  of 
Mona  (now  Anglesey),  which  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Druids,  and  the  centre  of  their  superstition. 
The  Britons  employed  all  the  means  in  iheir  power  to 
defend  this  sacred  island,  which^afTorded  them  shel- 
ter and  protection  after  their  defeats.  The  women 
and  priests  were  intermingled  with  the  soldiers  upon 
the  shore,  and  running  about  with  flaming  torches, 
and  tossing  their  dishevelled  hair,  they  at  first  struck 
terror  among  the  Roman  troops ;  but  their  wonted 
intrepidity  soon  revived  at  the  exhortations  of  Sue- 
tonius, who  impelled  them  to  the  attack,  drove  the 
Britons  oflf  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  same 
fires  which  they  had  prepared  for  their  captives,  and 
destroyed  all  the  consecrated  groves  and  altars- 
But  during  that  expedition,  the  Britons,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Suetonius's  absence,  had  all  risen  in 
arms,  headed  by  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  who 
had  been  treated  in  the.  most  ignominious  manner 
by  the  Romans.  The  king  Prasatagus,  her  husband, 
had  at  his  death  bequeathed  one  half  of  his  domi- 
nions to  the  Romans,  thus  hoping  to  secure  the  rest 
to  his  family;  but  immediately  after  his  death  the 
Roman  procurator  took,  possession  of  the  whole; 
and  when  Boadicea  attempted  to  remonstrate,  he 
ordered  her  to  be  scourged  like  a  slave,  and  insulted 
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her  daughters  lii  the  most  criminal  manner,  '  These 
outrages  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  revolt  through- 
out the  island.  The  Iceni,  as  being  the  subjects  of 
the  unfortunate  queen,  were  the  first  to  take  arms. 
The  other  principalities  soon  followed  the  example ; 
and  Boadicea,  a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  mascu- 
line energy,  was  appointed  to  command  the  army, 
which  amounted  to  230,000  fighting  men.  She  at- 
tacked with  success  several  settlements  of  the  enemy. 

Suetonius  hastened  to  the  protection  of  London, 
which  had  been  built  ten  years  before,  and  was  al- 
ready a  flourishing  Roman  colony  j  but  considering 
how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  coop  himself  up  in  a 
place  so  ill  fortified,  he  determined .  rather  to  take 
the  field.  Soon  after  Suetonius  had  left  the  place, 
it  was  entered  by  the  British  army,  who  reduced  it 
to  ashes,  massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  re- 
mained  in  it,  arid  put  to  the  sword  without  distinc- 
tion the  Romans  and  all  strangers  to  the  number  of 
70,000. 

Flushed  with  these  successes,  the  Britons  no  longer 
sought  to  avoid  the  enemy,  but  came  boldly  to  the 
place  where  Suetonius  awaited  them  in  a  very  ad- 
vantageous  position.  Boadicea,  in  a  chariot  with 
her  two  daughters,  harangued  her  army  with  the 
utnrost  energy.  The  battle  was  obstinate ;  but  the 
irregular  and  undisciplined  bravery  of  her  troops 
was  unable  to  resist  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Her  army  was  routed  with,  great  slaughter ; 
80,000  perished  in  the  field,  and  an  infinite  number 
were  made,  prisoners ;  Boadicea  hqrself,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  put  an  ejid  to  her 
own  life  by  poison.  Suetonius  was  soon  recalled  by 
Nero ;  and  Cerealis,  who  after  some  interval  received 
the  command  from  Vespasian,  extended  by  his 
bravery  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms.  Julius  Fron- 
tinus  succeeded  Cerealis  ;'but  the  general  who  finally 

VOL.  I,  c 
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established  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Britain,  was 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  it  under  the  reigns 
of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 

Ann.  78  to  85. 

The  exploits  of  Julius  Agricola,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  Roman  governors  of  Britain,  have  been 
recorded  at  full  length  by  Tacitus.  He  represents 
hini  as  eloquent,  brave,  and  virtuous,  adorned  with 
fhe  highest  honours  of  the  state,  equally  admired  and 
t)eloved  by  the  army  he  was  to  command,  and  in 
which  he  had  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  War,  in 
Britain,  tmder  the  brave  Suetonius.  He  exceeded 
the  highest  expectation  which  had  been  formed  of 
him.  If  his  military  atchievements  got  him  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  comn^ander,  his  behaviour,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  seven  campaigns,  gained  him  the 
still  more  an^iable  character  of  a  benevolent,  en- 
lightened, and  impartial  magistrate.  He  rescued  the 
provinces  from  the  extortions  of  publicans  and  the 
oppressions  of  monopolists ;  his  wise  and  mild  ad- 
ministration reconciled  the  Britons  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  they  began  tq  relish  the  sweets  of 
peace,  which  before  had  been  as  unsafe  and  oppres- 
sive  as  even  war  itself. 

Agricola,  in  his  first  campaign,  tool^  a  severe 
vengeance  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  who 
had  cut  in  pieces  almost  a  whole  wing  of  Roman 
cavalry  quartered  on  their  confines.  He  afterwards, 
secured  the  conquest  of  Anglesey,  which  Suetonius 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  imperfect. 

In  his  second  campaign  he  directed  h^s  march 
northward,  ^nd  either  by  the. terror  of  his  arms,  or 
by  the  feme  of  h^s  clemency,  he  brought  several 
British  provinces  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Romans,  and  secured  these  conquests  by  building , 
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a  great  number  of  fortresses  near  the  same  tract 
where  Adrian's  rampart  and  Severus's  wall  were  af- 
terwards erected. 

In  his  third  campaign,  Agricola  entered  Caledo- 
nia^  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Romans,  penetrated 
to  the  river  Tay  without  opposition,  built  several 
forts  in  the  most  advantageous  situations  for  keep- 
ing possession  of  the  country,  and  put  his  army  in- 
to them  for  their  winter  quarters. 

He  spent  the  ensuing  year  in  securing  the  exten- 
sive conquests  of  his  late  campaign,  by  building  a 
line  of  forts  quite  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  separate  the  frithsof  Forth  and  Clyde,  exactly 
on  the  same  spot  where  the  rampart  of  Antoninus 
Pius  was  afterwards  constructed. 

In  the  fifth  campaign  he  led  his  army,  over  the 
frith  of  Clyde,"  into  the  north-west  parts  of  Caledo^ 
nia,  had  some  successful  skirmishes  with  several' 
British  tribes,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  several  forts  which  he  had  built  in  the 
two  preceding  years. 

The  following  year  was  marked  by  a  signal  vic- 
tory, entirely  duie  to  the  vigilance,  bravery,  and  mi- 
litary  talents  of  Agricola.  He  intended  to  attack 
the  north-east  parts  of  Britsdn,  which  lay  beyond 
the  frith  of  Forth,  and  having  passed  that  river,  he 
marched  along  the  north  banks  of  it,  attended  by 
his  fleet,  which  supported  the  army  in  all  its  opera- 
tions. '  The  Caledonians,  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed, 
at  this  sight,  and  relying  on  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  determined  to.  take  up  arms  and  to  defend 
their  country  to  the  last  extremity.  They  attacked 
with  great  boldness  the  Roman  forts  and  parties, 
and  spread  consternation  through  the  whole  army. 
They  intended  to  assail  Agricola  on  all  sides,  and  in 
distinct  bands.  To  prevent  his  being  surrounded, 
he  divided  his  army  into  three  separate  bodies.  As 
soon  as  the  Caledonians  perceived  it,  they  suddenly 

c  2 
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united  their  whole  forces  to  fall  upon  each  of  these 
bodies,  ope  after  another,  and  they  began  by  attack*- 
ing  th^  weakest.  This  attack,  made  in  the  night-p 
time,  and  wholly  unexpected,  was  nearly  crowned 
with  success.  They  had  entered  the  enemy's  camp, 
where  all  was  in  confusion,  and  the  Romans  were 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces,  when 
Agricola,  .who  had  been  informed  of  the  Caledonians' 
march,  fell  with  his  light-armed  foot  and  cavalry 
upon  their  rear  with  such  impetuosity  and  gallantry, 
that  being  pressed  on  all  sides,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  with  precipitation  into  the  neighbouring 
wopds  and  marshes.  They  spent  the  winter  in  pre* 
paring  for  a  more  vigorous  campaign  than  the  for- 
mer, and  chose  Galgacus,  one  of  their  bravest  chief- 
tains, to  command  all  the  troops  of  the  confede^ 
racy. 

At  thp  approach  of  the  summer,  the  Caledonians, 
having  removed  their  wives  and  children  into  woodg 
and  fortresses,  and  collected  an  army  of  about  30,000 
men,  they  encamped  on  the  skirts  of  the  Grampian 
hills.  No  sooner  did  the  Roman  army  approach, 
t;han^  Galgacus  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
and  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  courage,  by  ha- 
ranguing them,  riding  along  the  rankar  in  his  cha- 
riot. Both  armies  soon  engaged,  and  as  long  as 
they  fought  at  a  little  distance,  and  by  their  missive 
weapons,  the  Caledonians  had  the  advantage,  by 
dexterously  warding  off  the  darts  of  their  enemies 
with  their  little  targets,  and  pouring  in  upon  them  a  , 
shower  of  their  own;  which  being  observed  by  Agri- 
cola,  he  cpmniarided  his  troops  to  advance  and 
engage  the  enemy  hand  to  hiand.  The  long,  broad, 
un\yieldy  swords  of  the  Caledonian?,  being  quite 
IjRfit  for  such  a  mode  of  fighjing,  they  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  fled  in  straggling  parties  to- 
>vards  the,  neighbouring  woods,  facing  about  more 
|han  once,  and  giN'ing  a  severe  check  to  the  nios^ 
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forward  of  tlieir  pursuers.  The  Romans  lost  only 
340  men,  while  nearly  10,000  of  the  Caledonians 
were  slain  in  that  fatal  batde.  Frantic  with  rage 
and  despair  after  their  defeat,  they  set  fire  to  their 
own  houses,  and  some  of  them  even  slew  their  wives 
and  children^  to  prevent  their  being  made  slavey, 
which  they  esteemed  more  terrible  than  death. 

Agricola,  considering  that  the  season  was  too  fer 
advanced  to'  push  his  conquests  any  further  north- 
ward, conducted  his  land  forces  by  slow  marches  to 
their  winter  quarters,  through  the  lately-conquered 
countries,  to  keep  alive  the  terror  of  the  inhabit* 
ants ;  while  his  fleet,  having  coasted  quite  around 
Britain,  and  discovered  that  it  was  an  island,  arrived 
safely  at  the  same  harbour  from  which  they  had 
sailed. 

On  this  occasion  the  senate  decreed  the  triumphal 
honours  to  Agricola,  and  a  statue  crowned  with 
laurel ;  but  the  emperor  Domitian,  who  was  an  inve- 
terate enemy  to  all  who  excelled  him  in  any  virtue, 
under  an  appearance  of  kindness  and  satisfaction  of 
Agricola's  important  services,  removed  him  from 
the  government  of  Britain,  and  appointed  in  his 
place  Sallustius  Lucullus. 

Ann.  86  to  137. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  121,  the  Roman 
historians  give  no  particular  account  of  the  aflFairs  of 
Britain.  They  relate  only,  that  in  the  year  121, 
Adrian,  visiting  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire, 
came  over  to  Britain,  and  raised  a  rampart  or  wall 
of  earth^as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  province,, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  east, 
to  the  Solway  Frith  on  the  westj-  near  the  track 
where  Agricola  had  built  his  first  chain  of  forts- 
Thence  it  may  be  naturally  supposed,,  that  all 
the  country  to  the  north  of  this  raj;npart  had  been 
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recovered  by  the  Caledonians  after  the  departure 
of  Agricohu 

Arm.  138  to  210. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  governor  of  Britain  under  the  - 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Adrian,  recovered  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Isthmus  between  the  fHths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  raised,  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  another 
strong  waU  between  these  two  friths,  along  the  line 
of  forts  which  had  been  fotmerly  built  there  by 
Agricola.  Thb  wall,  with  its  ditch  and  forts,  was 
intended  for  the  outmost  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Britain. 

Another  stupendous  wall  of  solid  stone,twelve  feet 
high  and  eight  feet  thick,  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
Adrian,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces  further  to 
the  north,  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Severus  in 
die  year  209,  the  period  of  bis  expedition  into  Bri- 
tain* He  died  at  York  in  the  year  21 1,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  (2Sth  of  July  S0&) 
Constantius,  the  fether  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
ended  his  Ufe  at  the  same  place,  after  having  reco- 
vered, in  296,  and  re-united  to  the  Roman  empire,"* 
the  whole  of  Britain,  which  had  been  during  twelve 
years  in  the  hands  of  two  usurpers  (Carausius  and 
Alutus), 

Ann.  211  to  SOS, 

For  more  than  seventy  years  after  Severus's  death, 
a  profound  peace  prevailed  in  Britain,,  and  little 
mention  is  made  of  its  afiairs  by  the  historians.  It 
is  only  known  that  the  Romans,  during  their  abode 
in  that  country,  introduced  into  it  all  the  luxuries 
of  Italy,  and  reduced  the  South  Britons  to  the  lowest 
st^te  of  vassalage..    The  genius  of  liberty  retreated 
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northward,  where  the  natives  never  ceased  to  oflfer 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  Romans,  who, 
assisted  by  the  Britons,  were  frequently  employed 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Caledonians,  or  rather 
of  the  two  tribes  among  them,  which  about  this 
time  began  to  be  called  by  the  new  names  of  Scots 
and  Kcts,  probably  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
neighbours,  out  of  revenge  for  the  injuries  which 
they  suffered  by  their  frequent  depredations.  This 
conjecture  is  supported  by  the  significations  of  these 
name?  in  the  vulgar  language  of  Britain  at  that 
time,  as  they  were  really  names  of  reproach,  expres- 
sive of  the  fierce,  voracious  character  of  the  Caledo- 
nians. Sctiite  in  the  British  tongue  (which  being 
latinized  made  Scott)  signifies  the  wandering  nation, 
which  was  the  real  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  coasts  of  North-Britain  at  that  time ; 
and  Pictish  (latinized  PictiJ  signifies  thief  or  phm* 
derer^  which  was  no  less  characteristic  of  the  Cale- 
donians on  the  east  coasts. 

The  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  which  for  more 
than  150  years  made  only  one  province,  had  been 
divided  into  two  by  the  emperor  Severus ;  at  kngth, 
when  the  authority  of  the  Romans  extended  ovier 
all  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  wall  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde^  the 
whole  country  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. 
the  Flavia  Caesariensis,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
English  channel,  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel, the  Severn,  and  the  Thames  ;  Britannia  Prima, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Thames,  on  the  east 
by  the  British  oce^n,  on  the  north  by  the  Humber, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Severn ;  Britannia  Secunda, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  channel  and 
the  Severn,  on  the  west  by  St.  George's  channel, 
pn  the  north  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  on  the  east  by 
Britannia  Prima  y  Maxima  Caesariensis,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Humber,  on  the  east  by  the  Ger« 
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man  ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  wall  of  Severus.  Valentia  was  the 
fifth  and  most  northerly  province  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain  ;  it  contained  all  that  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try which  lay  between  the  walls  of  Severus  and  An- 
toninus Pius. 

.  Ann*  306  to  375. 

Constantlne  the  Great  began  his  auspicious  reign 
,at  York,  where  he  was  present  at  his  father's  death, 
and  immediately  after  saluted  emperor  with  the 
most  universal  joy.  He  staid  some  time  in  Britain 
to  finish  the  remains  of  the  war  with  the  Scots  and 
Kcts,  and  to  settle  peace  with  them  on  a  solid  basis ; 
which  having  accomplished,  he  recruited  his  army 
with  a  great  number  of  British  youth,  and  departed 
to  the  continent. 

In  the  year  304,  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  force* 
in  Britain  having  beeA  recalled  into  Gaul,  the  Franks 
and  Saxon  pirates  plundered  the  southern  coasts, 
while  ^he  Scots  and  Picts  invaded  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces in  the  north ;  and  pushed  their  depredations 
much  farther  than  they  had  done  before.  At  length 
the  emperor  Valentinian  appointed  Theodosius,  one 
of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  generals  of  that  age, 
to  command  in  Britain,  and  sent  him  over  in  the 
year  367*  The  enemy  had  already  penetrated  as  far 
as  London,  then  called  Augusta,  where  they  had 
collected  an  immense  booty,  as  well  as  a  great  mul- 
titude of  men,  women^  and  children,  as  prisoners. 
Theodosius  fell  upon  them  and  obliged  theiil  to  fly, 
leaving  behind  them  all  their  prey  and  captives.  He 
set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  bestowed  part  of  the 
spoils,  whose  owners  could  not  be  found,  on  his  sol- 
diers, and  restored  the  rest  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors. 

Iheodosius  having  spent  the  winter  in  re-esta- 
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blishing  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain,  took  the  field  in  the  spring,  directing  his. 
march  northward,  recovered  the  whole  country  to 
the  south  of  Severus's  wall,  and  soon  after  drove  the 
enemy  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  he 
repaired  and  made  once  more  the  frontier  of  the 
Roman  territories  in  Britain ;  which  he  brought  to 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  order,  happiness,  and  se- 
curity. When  he  was  recalled,  to  be  raised  to  one 
of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire,  he  was  at- 
tended  to  the  shore  by  infinite  multitudes  of  people, 
who  loaded  him  with  blessings,  and  pursued  him 
with  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  his  prosperity. 

A?in.  376  to  448.     - 

The  Britons,  after  the  departure  of  Theodosius, 
enjoyed  the  most  profound  tranquillity  for  several 
years ;  until  the  increasing  distresses  of  the  empirev 
obliged  Honorius  to  recall  all  the  Ronian  troops  out 
of  Britain,  and  to  leave  it  in  a  very  defeikeless  state, 
not  only  by  the  departure  of  these  troops,  but  also 
by  the  emigrations  of  the  British  youth,  with  the 
.  two  usurpers  Maximus  and  Constantine.   However, 
from  this  period  to  that  of  the  final  departure  of  the 
Romans,  they  sent  at, two  different  times  fin  4l6 
and  418)  one  of  their  legions  to  buppoit  the  Bri- 
tons against  the  new  irruptions  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts.     But  at  length,  the  Roman  empire  was  re- 
duced to  such  extremities,  that,  in  420,  it  recalled 
the  few  of  its  troops  that  remained  in  Britain,  and 
never  sent  any  more  to  that  country,  where  the 
Romans  had  been  masters  of  its  most  fertile  parts 
for  more  than  400  years. 

The  Scots  and  Picts,  finding  the  island  finally  de- 
serted by  the  Romans,  now  regarded  the  whole  as 
their  prey,  and  attacked  Severus's  wall  with  all  their 
forces.     The  Britons,  almost  subdued  by  their  pwn 
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fearS)  had  agadn  recourse  to  the  Romans  in  the  year 
446,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Actius^  then  prefect  of 
Gaul,  with  letters,  in  the  following  mournful  strain ; 
^^  To  Aetius,  thrice  consul,  the  groans  of  the  Bri- 
•^  tons. — The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the 
'^  sea  throws  us  back  on  th«  swords  of  the  barba- 
*^  rians ;  so  that  we  have  nothing  left  us  but  the 
*^  wretched  choice  of  being  either  drowned  or 
*^  butchered.'*  But  all  their  entreaties  and  lamenta- 
tions on  that  occasion  were  in  vain.  When  they 
saw  that  they  had  no  uaore  assistance  to  expect  from 
the  Romans,  they  began  to  consider  what  other  na- 
tion they  might  call  to  their  relief.  Jn  the  mean 
time  their  independence  was  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror Honoring,  who  in  his  letters  committed  to  the 
Britons  the  care  of  their  own  safety. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  domination  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  Britain,  where  they  possessed,  says  Gib- 
bon, the  entire  dominion  of  England,  Wales,  and 
the  low-lands  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  friths  of 
DunbartCHi  and  Edinburgh. 

Observations  on  tiiat  Period. 

The  first  colonies  which  came  from  Gaul,  and 
took  possession  of  Britain,  were  its  earliest  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  brought  with  them  their  native  lan- 
guage, which  was  the  Celtic.  (Cacs.  1.  vi.  c.  IS.  Tacit. 
Vit.  Agricol.  c.  11.)  The  form  of  government  they 
had  adopted  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  was 
just  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  existing  govern- 
ments  at  the  sainc  period  of  their  civilization,  unless 
they  were  established  by  conquest,  as,  fhat  case  only 
excepted,  all  of  them  were  derived  from  the  patri- 
archal government,  the  most  ancient  of  all  j^nongst 
mankind.  It  is  indeed  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
first  states,  or  civil  societies,  in  every  country,  were 
only  large  families,  clans,  or  tribes^  consisting  of 
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brothers^  sisters,  cousins,  and  other  near  relations, 
under  the  protection  and  government  of  their  com- 
mon parent,  or  of  his  representative,  the  head  of 
the  tribe  or  family.  This  patriarchal  government, 
in  its  most  pure  and  simple  form,  could  not  be  of  a 
very  long  continuance  in  any  country,  as  all  these 
tribes,  becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  ^adu- 
ally  approached  nearer  to  one  another.  Thence  dis- 
putes arose  between  them,  about  thdr  limits,  their 
properties,  the  honour  and  dimity  of  their  chiefii, 
&c.  &c.  Tliese  disputes  produced  wars,  which  oc- 
casioned alliances  of  the  contending  parties  with  oiie 
or  more  ndghbouring  dans,  which  were  thereby  in 
a  little  time  consolidated  into  one  large  society  or 
state.  Thus  a  great  number  of  petty  states  or  king- 
doms were  formed  under  one  king,  who  commonly 
was  the  head  of  the  chief  dan,  of  the  state,  while  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  united  tribes,  retained  under  him 
a  great  degree  of  authority,  eadi  in  his  own  dan. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  thirty-eight  kingdoms 
into  which  Britain  was  divided  when  first  invaded 
hy  the  Romans. 

The  rule  of  siuxession  in  these  andent  British  mo- 

tiarchies,  was  not  very  firmly  established :  little  or 

no  regard  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture: 

when  one  of  these  monarchs  left  more  than  one  son, 

of  mature  age  and  capacity,  his  succession  was  equally 

divided  among  them ;  and  if  he  left  no  sons,  he  was 

succeeded  by  -his  daughter  or  his  widow.    Though 

in  the  remotest  ages,  the  attachment  of  the  Britons 

to  the'&inily  of  their  sovereign  was,  after  their  love 

^  of  liberty,  the  most  prominent  oi  their  characteris- 

"*  tics,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  infant 

monarchs,  with  a  regent  to  govern  in  their  name. 

Druidism  was  the  primitive  religion  in  Britain ; 

and  the  British  Druids,  the  most  famous  for  their 

learning,  were  the  only  priests,  legislators,  and  ma- 
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gistrates  of  the  country.  The  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  not  only  by  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Druids,  which  took  place  in  the  year  61,  but  by 
opening  a  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  to  the 
Christian  missionaries  over  the  whole  country.  For 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  (contra  Judaeos,  c.  7.) 
the  Christian  religion  had  extended,  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  Roman  province,  into  those  parts  of 
Britain  which  had  not  submitted  to  the  arms  of  that 
conquering  nation.  In  the  council  which  met  at 
Aries  in  the  year  S 1 4,  among  the  rhirty-three  bishops 
who  were  summoned  to  it,  and  subscribed  its  de- 
crees, Eborus  bishop  of  York,  Restitus  bishop  of 
London,  and  Adelfius  bishop  of  the  Colonia  Lon^ 
dinensium,  are  mentioned. 

Previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  the  Britons  had 
no  towns  ;  but  they  called  so  a  few  thatched  houses, 
scattered  in  a  tract  of  woody  country,  surrounded 
by  a  mound,  or  ditch,  for  the  security  of  themselves 
and  their  cattle  against  the  incursions  of  their  ene- 
mies. They,  however,  carried  on  a  pretty  consi- 
derable and  advantageous  trade,  not  only  with  the 
Gauls  of  the  opposite  shore,  but  with  the  Pheniciana 
and  Greeks.  Ihe  seat  of  their  markets  was  con- 
fined to  the  sea-coasts  along  the  British  channel,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  east,  and 
the  Land's  End  on  the'  west. 

The  most  valuable  articles  of  the  British  exports 
were,  tin,  lead,  iron,  gold  and  silver,  corn,  dogs, 
'  horses,  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  jeat-stone,  and  parti- 
cularly pearls,  which  according  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
1.  ix.  c.  35-)  were  esteemed  by  the  .Romans  the  most 
precious  and  excellent  of  all  things,  and  bore  the 
highest  price.  Besides  ail  these  articles,  great  num- 
bers, of  slaves,  probably  prisoners  taken,  in  war,  or 
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criminals  condemned  to  slavery  for  their  crioies^ 
were  exported  from  Britain  and  sold  like  cattle  ia 
the  Roman  market. 

The  goods  imported  into  Britain,  according  to 
Julius  Caesar  (I  v.  c*  12.)  and  Strabo  (1.  iv.),  were 
brass,  ivory,  bridles,  gold  chains,  cups  of  amber, 
drinking  glasses,  and  various  wares  or  trinkets  of 
the  like  kind. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  invaded  Britain,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  had "  settled  in  it,  and  when 
the  Britons  began  to  imitate  the  Roman  luxury  and 
way  of  living,  the  imports  soon  exceeded  the  exports 
in  value,  and  brought  the  balance  of  trade  against 
Britain.  But  as  the  Britons  very  rapidly  improved 
in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  other  arts,  they 
raised  and  prepared  many  more  articles  for  export, 
ation,  and  for  their  own  'consumption.  By  this 
means  they  brought  and  kept  the  balance  of  trade 
in  their  favour,  which  enabled  them  to  pay  more 
regularly  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them.  The 
most  productive  of  these  taxes  was  a  land  tax,  raised 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  of  the  produce  of  all 
arable  lands,  according  to  their  fertility,  and  on  pas- 
ture grounds,  or  rather  on  the  cattle  that  grazed  on 
them.  The  proprietors  of  mines  of  all  kind  of  me- 
tals were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
profits  to  the  state.  There  was  also,  besides  a  poll- 
tax,  or  capitation,  a  great  variety  of  taxds  on  particu- 
lar things,  as  on  houses,  pillars,  hearths,  &c.  &c.  and 
a  twentieth  from  all  estates  and  legacies  that  were 
left  by  will  to  such  persons  as  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  entitled  to  them  by  right  of  blood.  If  the 
calculations  of  Lipsius  may  be  depended  on  (de 
Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  ii.  c.  3.),  concerning  the  amount 
of  the  Roman  revenue  in  Britain,  it  was  not  less 
than  two  millions  sterling  annually. 

When  the  Romans  took  their  final  farewel  of  Bri- 
tain, an  almost  total  dissolution  of  all  order,  law,  and 
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government  attended  their  departure,  and  this 
wretched  country  was  soon  phinged  into  the  most 
deplorable  darloiess,  ignorance,  and  confusion, 
though  adorned  with  many  noble  monuments  of 
Roman  art  and  industry  j  crowded  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  communicating  to  one  another 
by  the  most  substantial  roads.  But  the  fimiilies  of 
the  ancient  British  princes  had  been  either  extin* 
guished  or  blended  with  the  common  people,  so  that 
few  or  none  could  produce  any  title  to  seize  the  reins 
of  government.  The  unfortunate  Britons  had  lost, 
with  the  Roman  regular  forces,  the  flower  of  their 
own  youth,  which  had  followed  them ;  and  the  rest, 
by  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  had  been  so  long  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  arms,  that  they  now  remained  a 
tinjirt  disorderly  multitude,  ready  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  first  bold  invader. 


APPENDIX. 


The  most  important  Occurrences  of  this  Period  are 
proved  by  the  Testimony  qf^ the Jbllomng  Authors. 


Julius  Cxsar,  dc  Mlo  Gaflico,  I.  4, 

Suetonius  in  Vita  Jul.  Caes.  1.  i.  c. 

47»i6. 
Dif;  Cd«<iu8, 1. 59,49*53*  ^^i  6»,  75. 
Sti-abo,  1.3,4,5.  , 
Tjcitu.s  Vita  Agricol.  c.  14,  15.    De 

Mor.  Germ.  c.  9, 40, 14, 15,  to. 
'    Tacitus  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  30,  32,  $2, 

^4,  and  the  following  1. 14. 
Suetonios  paishn  Vita  Augusti,  Ca- 

lig.  Claud.  Vcspa?.  Nero,  Doxnit. 

£.utropiu9,  l.*7.  c.  8.  1.8.  c.  7,8. 

1.  9,  10. 
Ammtanus  Marcellinus,  1.  20,  c.  t, 

1.  10, 14,  i3,'zo,2i,aa,27,  28,31. 
Qibbon  pa^im* 


Gildas  Hfst.  A.  13,  14,  15,  t6,  ifg, 
ai,  2%y  a3»  2S' 

Bede  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  i.  c.  12, 13, 14, 

Diodoras  Siculua,  1.  3,  4t  5>  n* 
M*Phcrson*»  Dissertations,  p.  341, 

ao3, 151. 
Hist.  Nat.  Plin,  l.l»,i6, 30, 13,8,9. 

1.  22.  c.1.  1.  33>  34»  35.  3<i- 
Mela  1.  3.  c.1,  6,  n. 
Martin's  Description  of  the  Westera 

Isles,  p.  365. 
Dionys.  HstUcar.  1.  7. 
Lip^uB  de  Magoitud*  Rom.  1.  2.  c.  i, 

a,3»4. 
Mtmoires  d^'Academic  des  Inscrip- 

tions,  torn.  16,  p.  162,  et  suivanteit. 
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MEMORANDA 

Of  some  principal  Contemporary  Events  "which  occur^ 
red  in  the  other  States  'of  Europe* 

A.  C. 

47  Pompey  defeated  by  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

The  Alexandrian  library,   consisting  of  four  hundred 

thousand  valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 
45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himself* 

The  solar  year  introduced  by  Caesar. 
44  Caesar  killed  in  the  senate  house* 
41  Marc  Antoiiy  and  Cleopatra  defeated  at  the  battle  of 

Actium,  by  Octavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Caesar. 
SO  Octavius  takes  Alexandria,  aitd  reduces  Egypt  to  a  Ro« 

man  prorince. 
27  Octavius,  by  a  decree  bf  the  senatCj  obtains  the  tStle  of 

Augustus  Csesafr,  and  an  absolute  exemption  from  the 

laws,  and  is  properly  the  first  Roman  emperon 
S  Rotne  at  tlhat  time  ivas  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and 

contained  463,000  rhcti  fit  to  bear  arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  shut  up  by  Augustus,  as  an 

emblem  of  universal  peace. 
A.D. 

Birdi  of  Jesus  Christ. 
S3  Jesus  Christ^s  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gbspel,  St,  Mark  in  44,  St.  Luke 

in  55,  and  St.  John  in  97. 
6S  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  written. 
64  Rome  set  on  fire,  and  burned  for  six  days  under  Nero, 

upon  which  began  the  first  persecution  against  theChris- 

tians,  a  nsgtie  given  at  Antfoch,  in  the  year  40,  to  the 

followers  of  Christ. 
70  Titus  takes  Jerusalem,  razes  it  to  the  ground,  and  makes 

the  plough  to  pass  over  it. 
79  Herculaneum  overwhelmed  by  an  irruption  of  Mount 

Vesuvius. 
135  End  of  the  second  war  against  the  J^rws,  when  they 

were  all  banished  Judaea. 
152  Antoninus  Pius  stops  the  persecution  against  the  Chris* 

tians. 
260  The  emperor  Valerian  is  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king 

of  Persia,  and  flayed  alive, 
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274?  Silk  first  brought  from  India. 

291  Two  emperors,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  two  Cae- 
sars appointed  by  them,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  in- 
vested with  the  second  honours  of  imperial  purple, 
march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 
506  Constantine  the  Great,  son  of  Constantius,  ascends  the 
imperial  throne,  puts  an  end  to  the  tenth  persecution 
against  Christians,  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion, 
declares  himself  its  protector,  orders  all  the  heathen 
temples 'to  be  destroyed,  and  after  having  defeated  his 
two  rivals,  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  unites,  under 
his  only  authority,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire. 
324?  Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  from  that  time  called 
Constantinople. 
325  The  first  general  council  convened  at  Nicea,  novr  called 
Isnicky  a  town  of  the  Asiatic  Turkey  in  Asia,  where 
the  famous  Nicean  Creed  was  adopted. 
337  Death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  division  bf  the  em- 
pire between  his  three  sons  Constantius,  C-onstantine, 
and  Constans.    The  two  last  being  murdfcred,  Constan- 
tius had  to  contend  with  the  usurper  Magnentius,  who 
was  at  last  vanquished. 
353  Constantius  gives  the  purple  and  the  title  of  Csesar  to 
his  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian ;  the  latter  acquired,  by 
the  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  361,  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  empire ;  and  as,  in  his  rebel- 
lion against  Constantius,-  be  had  publicly  renounced  die 
Christian  religion,  he  was  called  the  Apostate.    His  per- 
sonal tnerit  and  talents  were  universally  acknowledged, 
but  his  apostacy  obscured  irretrievably  the  lustre  of  his 
character.     In  the  year  363,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;.  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  asserts  that  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  from 
the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  feiterated  ^tacks, 
tendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the 
scorched  and  blasted  workmen.     He  died  in  the  same 
year,  31  years  old,  from  a  wound  he  received  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Persia,  and  left,  without  an  heir  and 
without  a  master,   the  Roman  empire,  v/hich  was  then 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  western,  each  being  under 
the  government  of  different  emperors ;  Constantinople 
was  the  capital  of  the  former,  and  Rome  of  the  latter. 
Jlowcvcr,  the  Romans,  weakened  by  this  division,  be* 
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came  gradually  more  and  more  unable  to  resist  the  bar- 
barous nations  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  decline 
of  their  glory  could  be  dated  from  that  period,  had  it  not 
been  stopped  by  the  superior  genius  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  who  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  was  called 
to  the  throne  of  die  east  in  the  year  369;  Instead  of 
attempting  to  encounter,  in  any  decisive  battle,  the  nu- 
merous host  of  the  victorious  barbarians,  he  cut  off*  and 
defeated  their  separate  detachments ;  the  fortifications 
of  the  cities  were  strengthened,  discipline  was  again  re- 
vived, and  confidence  insensibly  restored  to  die  Itoman 
legions. 

Theodosius  rendered  his  administration  as  respecta- 
ble to  his  enemies  as  to  his  own  subjects.  He  subdued 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  abolished  the  worship  of  idols ; 
but  he  stained  his  glory  by  the  horrible  massacre  at  An- 
tioch,  for  which  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop  of  Milan^ 
submitted  him  to  the  humiliation  of  a  public  penance. 
An  edict,  which  interposed  an  interval  of  thirty  days  be- 
tween the  sentences  and  their  execution,  was  the  fruit 
of  his  repentance.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the 
progressive  effeminacy  of  the  Romans  induced  the  sol- 
diers to  lay  aside  the  defensive  armour  which  they  had 
invariably  worn  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  city, 
and  by  exposing  their  naked  bodies  to  the  weapons  of 
the  barbarians,  they  insured  the  defeat  of  the  Koman 
armies,  and  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire. 

895  Its  prosperity  expired  with  the  life  of  Theodosius  in  the 
year  395.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius ;  the  former  to  the  throne  of  the  east,  and 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  west.  The  empire  of  the  east 
comprised  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Dacia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. — ^Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
Noricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Maesla,  were  as- 
signed to  the  empire  of  the  west. 

403  Italy  is  invaded  by  Alaric,king  of  the  Goths,  and  rescued 
by  the  famous  Stilicho,  who,  though  he  was  the  son  of 
an  officer  of  Barbarian  cavalry,  had  attached  himself  to 
Theodosius,  and  received  the  hand  of  his  niece^  as  the 
reward  of  his  wonderful  talents  and  services.  In  the 
year  406,  he  deserved,  a  second  time,  the  title  of  the  de- 
liverer of  Italy,  invaded  again  by  an  army  of  200,000 
Suevi,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  and  Alani,  commanded 
by  Radagaise,  dieir  king.  But  under  weak  princesj  the 
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most  important  services  are  more  dangerous^  and 
often  more  severely  punished  than  the  greatest  vnrongs. 
The  base  flatterers  of  Honorius  persuaded  him  that  Sti- 
licho  meant  to  place  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son; 
and  on  that  false  insinuation^  Honorius  issued  a  warrant 
of  execution  against  him^  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
yeaj  408. 

412  The  Vandals  spread  into  Spain  by  a  concession  of  Ho« 
norius^  began  there  their  kmgdom. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine^ 
under  Pharamond* 


A  list  of  tJte  principal  learned  or  iVustrums  men, 
who  lived  during  the  above  period^  and  the  date  qf 
tlieir  death. 


A.C. 

43  Cicero  the  Roman  Orator  put 
to  death. 

34  Sallust  the  Roman  Historian. 

19  Virgil  the  Poet. 

II  Catullin,  Tibullus,  and  Proper- 
civs,  ports. 
8  Horace  the  liyric  and  Satirist, 
A.  D. 

17  Livy  the  Roman  Historian. 

19  Oyid  the  Poet. 

33  Phaedrus  the  Roman  Fabulist. 

61  Persius  the  Roman  Satyric  Poet. 

64  Quiatus  Curtius  the  Historian. 
Seneca  the  Philosopher  put  to 
death. 

65  Lucan  the  Hpic  Poet. 

79  Pliny  the  elder,  ivho  wrote  on 

Natural  Hist. 
93  Jofephus  the  Jewish  Historiao. 


95  Qttintilian  the  Roman  Orator. 
99  Tacitus  ^he  Roman  Historian. 
1G4  Martial  the  Epigrammatic  Poet. 
ir6  Pliny  the  younger. 
117  Suetonius  the  Roman  Historian 
119  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  Biogra- 
pher. 
128  Juvenal  the  Roman  Satirist. 
180  Lucian  the  Philologer  and  Sa* 

tirist. 
258  St.  Cyprian  suiSered   martyr- 

^dom. 
273  Longinusthe  Greek  Orator. 
336  Arius,  the  founder  of  the  Ariaa 

sect. 
379  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea. 
389  St.  Gregory  Nazunzan,  bishop 
*        of  Constantinople. 
397  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  MilaiL 
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PERIOD  THE  SECOND. 

FROM  THE   INVASION    OP    THE  SAXONS  .TO   THE  END  OT 

THE  HEPTARCHY,  449. 


The  degraded  Britons,  restored  to  liberty,  now 
considered  it  rather  as  a  burthen  than  as  an  advan^ 
tage,  and  did  not  follow  the  prudent  counsel  given 
them  by  the  Romans,  of  arming  themselves  for  their 
own  defence.  The  Scots  and  Picts,  finding  no  op- 
position to  their  inroads  into  Britain,  renewed  them 
daily,  carrying  devastation  and  ruin  along  with 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  disciples  of  Pelag^us^ 
who  was  himsejf  a  native  of  Britain,  having  increased 
to  a  great  multitude,  gave  alarm  to  the  clergy,  who 
were  more  intent  on  suppressing  them  than  on  op- 
posing the  public  enemy.  These  calamitous  circum- 
stances determined  the  Britons  to  follow  the  coun- 
sels of  Vortigern,  one  of  their  princes,  who,  though 
stained  with  every  vice,  possessed  the  chief  autho- 
rity among  them,  and  advised  them  to  send  a  de- 
putation to  the  Saxons,  to  invite  them  over  to  their 
protection  and  assistance. 

The  warlike  and  ambitious  Saxons,  who,  from 
their  fierceness  and  valour,  had  become  the  terror 
of  neighbouring  nations,  considered  it  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance  to  be  invited  into  a  country,  which 
had  been  long  before  the  object  of  their  ambitious 
designs.  They  accordingly  sent  to  Britain  16CX) 
men,  under  the  cdmmand  of  two  brothers,  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  who  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  where 
they  were  received  with  great  joy  by  the  dispirited 
Britons,  who  made  them  the  most  ample  promises 
of  all  necessary  provisions  and  suitable  rewards  for 
their  assistance.    These  preliminaries  being  settled, 
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the  Saxons,  as  soon  as  they  were  joined  by  some 
British  forces,  boldly  marched  against  the  Hcts  and 
Scots,  attacked  them  near  Stanubrd,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory. 

The  Saxon  generals  perceiving,  from  their  easy 
success  in  that  battle,  with  what  fedlity  they  might 
subdue  the  Britons  themselves,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  those  feeble  invaders^  sent  intelligence 
to  Saxony  of  the  fertility  and  ridmess  of  Britain, 
and  represented  as  certain  the  conquest  of  a  nation 
so  long  disused  to  arms.  In  the  mean  time,  Hen^st 
induced  the  Britons  to  consent  to  a  proposal  he 
made,  of  sending  for  a  reinforcement  of  his  coun* 
trymen,  as  a  further  security  against  all  future  at- 
tempts of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  This  reinforcement, 
consisting  of  5000  men,  came  over  and  joined  the 
army  of  the  Saxon  chieftains.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
themselves  at  the  head  of  these  determined  war- 
riors, they  began  to  create  a  quarrel,  by  complain- 
ing, with  as  much  bitterness  as  insincerity,  that  their 
subsidies  were  ill  paid,  and  their  provisions  with- 
drawn ;  but  they  soon  took  off  the  mask,  and  hav- 
ing  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  they 
proceeded  to  open  hostility  against  the  Britons. 
Roused  to  indignation  against  their  treacherous 
auxiliaries,  and  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  their 
calamities,  the  Britons  at  length  took  up  arms,  and 
having  deposed  Vortigern,  who  had  become  odious 
from  the  result  of  his  rash  counsels,  they  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  his  son  Vortimer. 
They  fought  many  battles ;  and  though  the  victories 
be  disputed  between  the  British  and  Saxon  an- 
nalists, the  progress  still  made  by  the  Saxons  prove 
that  the  advantage  was  commonly  on  their  side.  In 
one  of  these  battles,  however,  fought  at  Eglesford, 
now  Alisford,  the  prince  Horsa  was  slain,  ?und  left: 
the  whole  command  of  his  countrymen  to  his  bro- 
ther Heng^t,  who  carried  devastation  into  the  most 
remote  corners  of  Britain,  and  reduced  to  ashes  its 
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private  and  public  edifices.  The  priests  were 
slaughtered  on  the  altars  by  these  idolatrous  in- 
vaders ;  the  bishops  and  nobility  shared  the  fate  of 
the  vulgar ;  the  people,  flying  to  the  mountain?  and 
deserts,  were  intercepted  and  butchered  in  heaps : 
some  were  glad  to  accept  of  life  and  servitude  under 
their  victors ;  others  took  shelter  on  the  opposite 
shore,  in  the  part  called  Armorica,  where  being  cha- 
ritably received  by  a  people  of  their  same  language 
and  manners,  they  settled  in  great  numbers,  and 
gave  the  country  tJie  name  of  Britanny. 

After  the  death  of  Vortimer,  Ambrosius,  a  Bri- 
ton, though  of  Roman  descent,  was  invested  with 
the  command  over  his  countrymen,  and  succeeded 
in  >some  measure  in  uniting  them  against  the  Saxons. 
These  contests  increased  the  animosity  between  the 
two  nations,  and  revived  the  military  spirit  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  Still,  however,  Hengist  main- 
tained his  ground ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Saxon  interest  in  Britain,  he  calfed  over  a  new  tribe 
of  Saxons  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Octa, 
and  Ebissa  the  son  of  Octa,  and  settled  them  in  Nor- 
thumberland. He  himself  remained  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  comprehending  the  county  of 
that  name,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  part  of  Surry. 
He  fixed  his  royal  seat  at  Canterbury,  where  he  go- 
verned about  forty  years,  and  left  his  new  acquired 
dominions  to  his  posterity. 

The  ^success  of  Hengist  encouraged  other  Saxon 
chiefs  to  come  over  and  attempt  to  settle  themselves 
in  Britain.  One  of  these,  named  ^Ua,  arrived  in 
477,  with  his  three  sons,  at  the  head  of  many  war- 
like followers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  south  Saxons,  or  Sussex,  which  included 
Surry,  Sussex,  the  New  Forest,  and  extended  to 
the  frontiers  of  Kent. 

Another  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Cerdic  and  his  son  Kenric,  landed  in  the  west,  in  the 
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year  495,  and  firom  thence  were  called  the  West 
Saxons.  They  met  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the 
natives ;  but  being  reinforced  from  Germany,  and 
assisted  by  their  countrymen  akeady  establishied  in 
the  island,  they  routed  the  Britons ;  and  thougli 
retarded  in  their  progress  by  the  armies  opposed  to 
them,  they  kept  possession  of  their  conquests ;  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  third  Saxon  kingdom, 
known  under  the  name  pf  Wiessex  pr  West  Saxons, 
and  including  the  counties  of  Sants^  Dorset,  Wilts, 
Berks,  and  the  isle  of  Wight. 

It  was  against  these  invaders  that  the  famous 
Prince  Arthur,  king  or  chief  of  the  Silures,  acquired 
his  brilliant  renown.  However  unsuccessful  ^il  his 
valour  might  have  been  in  the  end,  yet  his  name 
makes  too  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  fabulous  an- 
nals or  romances  pf  the  times,  not  to  take  sonae 
notice  of  him. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  real  origin  of 
this  Arthur,  so  much  celebrated  in  the  Songs  of 
Thalespin  and  many  other  British  bards.  His  mi- 
litary  atchievements  have  been  blended  with  so  many 
fables,  as  even  to  give  occasion  to  doubt  of  his  ex- 
istence. Certain  it  is,  howeyer,  that  he  was  a  com- 
mander of  great  v;ilour.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  traditions  of  the  times,  he  worsted  the 
Saxons  in  twelve  successive  battles ;  it  is  even  as- 
serted,  that  in  one  of  these,  fought  at  Caerbaden  \a 
Berks,  he  killed  no  less  than  440  of  the  enemy  with 
his  own  hand.  But  the  Saxon  armies  were  tqo 
powerful  to  be  destroyed  by  the  desultory  eflFprts  of 
single  valour ;  so  that  they  still  gained  ground ;  and 
the  gallant  Arthur,  in  the  decline  of  Ufe,  had  the 
mortification,  from  some  domestic  troubles  of  his 
own,  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  their  encroach- 
ments. His  first  wife  had  been  carried  off  by  Mel- 
nas,  king  pf  Somersetshire,  who  detained  her  a 
whble  year  at  Glastenbury ;  until  Arthur,  discover- 
ing the  place  of  her  retreat,  advanced  with  his  army 
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agwist  the  ravisher,  and  obliged  him  to  give  her 
back,  through  the  mediation  of  Gildas  Albanius.  No 
mention  b  made  of  his  second  wife  ;  but  his  third 
was  debauched  by  his  own  nephew,  Mordred.  This 
produced  a  rebel^on,  in  which  Arthur  and  Mordred 
meeting  in  battle,  they  slew  each  other. 

Cerdic,  the  first  king  of  Wessex,  died  in  53  •!• ; 
and  Kenric,  his  son,  in  560j  the  crown  passed  to 
their  posterity. 

While  the  Saxons  made  this  progress  in  the  west, 
their  countrymen  were  no  less  active  in  other  parts 
of  the  island.  In  the  year  527,  a  great  tribe  of 
these  adventurers,  under  several  leaders,  landed  on 
"•  the  east  coast  of  Britain.  The  names  and  actions  of 
those  chieftains  have  not  been  preserved  in  history ; 
it  is  only  known,  that  after  many  battles,  they  esta- 
blished new  kingdoms.  Uffa  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  the  east  Angles  in  575 ;  Crida,  that  of  king 
of  Mercia  in  585 ;  and  Erkenwin,  that  of  king  of 
East  Saxons,  or  Essex,  about  the  same-time.  This 
latter  kingdom  was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent^ 
and  comprehended  l^ssex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of 
Herefordshire  ;  that  of  the  East  Angles,  the  coun- 
ties of  Cambridge,  Suffclk,  and  Norfolk.  Mercia 
was  extended  over  all  the  middle  counties,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers  of  the  East 
Saxons  and  East  Angles. 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  >vhich  the  Saxons 
obtained,  was  that  of  Northumberland,  where  Hen- 
gist  ^had  settled  his  brother  and  his  nephew,  with 
the  body  of  troops  under  their  command.  But  as 
they  made  slow  progress  in  subduing  the  inhabi- 
tants, none  of  these  princes;  for  a  long  ^  time,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king.  At  last  Ida,  a  Saxon  prince 
of  great  valour,  brought  over  a  reinforcement  from 
Germany,  in  547,  and  enabled  the  Northumbrians 
to  carry  on  their  conquests  against  the  Britons.  He 
entirely  subdued  the  country  now  called  Norlhtm- 
berland^  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  an4  some  of  tha 
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south-east  counties  of  Scotland ;  he  then  assumed 
the  crown,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Bemicia.   Nearly 
about  the  same  time,  iEUa,  another  Saxon  prince, 
having  conquered  Lancashire  and  the  greater  part 
of  Yorkshire,  took  the  title  of  king  ot  Deiri.    These 
two  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  person  of  Ethel- 
frid,  granc(-son  of  Ida,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  ^Ua,;  and  expelling  her  brother  Edwin,  esta- 
blished one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms, under  the  name  of  Northumberland.     He 
spread  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  arms  through  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  by  his  victories  over 
the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  'Welch,  he  extended  on 
all  sides  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions.     Having 
laid  siege  to  Chester,  Brocmail,  a  British  prince,  king 
of  Powis,  marched  out  with  all  his  forces  against 
him,  and  was  attended  by  a  body  of  1250  monks 
from  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  who  stood  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  fi^ld  of  battle,  encouraging 
the  army.     Chester  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  and 
Ethelfrid,  pursuing  his  victory,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Bangor,  and  entirely  demolished  the  monas- 
tery,  a  building  so   extensive  that  there  was  a 
mile's  distance  from  one  gate  of  it  to  another,  and 
it  contained  2100  monks,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
there  maintained  by  their  lal)our. 

Some  years  after,  and  in  the  year  6 17,  prince  Ed- 
win, Ethelfrid*s  brother-in-law,  who  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia,  was 
assisted  by  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom ;  he  se- 
cretly raised  a  powerful  army,  marched  into  Nor- 
thumberland, and  by  an  unexpected  attack  upon 
the  army  of  Ethelfrid,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Ethelfrid  was  slain  in  the  battle ;  and  Edwin  found 
no  opposition  in  taking  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Northumberland :  he  proved  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

These  northern  conquerors  were  chiefly  composed 
of  three  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  j  the 
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latter  being  the  less  numerous,  they  passed  all  under 
the  common  appellation,  sometimes  of  Saxons,  some- 
times of  Angles ;  and  the  countries  conquered  and 
inhabited  by  them  were  likewise  called  Saxon's 
land,  or  Angles*  land,  from  which  is  probably  de- 
rived the  name  of  England,  either  by  corruption,  or 
by  an  abbreviation  to  which  many  proper  names 
have  been  submitted. 

Thus,  after  a  violent  contest  of  nearly  150  years; 
the  natives  being  completely  destroyed,  or  compel- 
led either  to  emigrate  on  the  continent,  or  to  take 
refuge  in  the  barren  and  mountainous  countries 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  seven  kingdoms,  since  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  were 
established  in  Britain,  the  inhabitants,  language, 
customs,  and  political  institutions  of  which  were  to-^ 
tally  changed.  How  far  the  Saxons  extended  their 
dominion  is  uncertain;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  all  the  low-lands,  especially  the  east  coast  of 
that  country,  were  peopled  in  a  great  measure  from 
Germany,  though  the  expeditions  of  the  Saxons  in 
those  parts  have  escaped  the  records  of  history; 
the  language,  purely  Saxon,^of  the  inhabitants,  is  a 
strong  and  sufficient  proof  of  this  event. 

The  Saxons,  at  their  coming  into  Britain,  were 
not  only  pagans,  but  were  animated  with  so  violent 
a  hatred  against  Christianity,  that  they  murdered 
the  Christian  clergy  without  mercy,  and  destroyed 
their  places  of  worship  whenever  they  fell  into  their 
liands.  However,  when  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  successors  of  Hengist, 
married  Bertha,  the  only  daughter  of  Caribert,  king 
of  Paris,  and  the  grand-son  of  Clovis,  he^  in  consi- 
deration of  this  alhance,  submitted  to  the  remarka- 
ble stipulation,  that  the  princess  should  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Bertha  accordingly 
brought  over  Luidhart,  a  French  bishojJ,  to  the 
court  of  Canterbury ;  and  being  zealous  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  her  religion  she  supported  the  credit  of 
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her  faith  by  an  irreproachable  conduct,  and  em- 
ployed every  art  of  insinuation  and  address  to  re- 
concile her  husband  to  the  catholic  principles*  Her 
)opularity  in  the  court,  and  her  influence  over 
Ethelbert,  so  well  paved  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  converting  the 
Saxons,  a  project  which  he  had  formed  before  his 
pontificate,  on  observing  in  the  market-place  of 
Rome,  some  Saxon  youth  exposed  to  sale  by  the 
Roman  merchants,  who  in  their  trading  Voyages  to 
Britsun,  had  bought  them  of  their  mercenary  pa- 
rents. Struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  fair  com- 
plexion, he  asked  to  what  country  they  belonged, 
and  being  answered  that  these  were  Angles,'  he  re- 
plied, "  that  they  would  be  not  Angles,  but  Angel^ 
*'  had  they  been  Christians  ;  non  Angli  sed  Angeli 
forenU  si  essent  Christiani.'^  Enquiring  farther  con- 
cerning the  name  of  their  province,  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  Deiri/ — ^^  Deiry,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  good !  They  are  called  to  the  mercy  of 
**  God  from  his  anger,  de  ira.  But  what  is  the 
"  name  of  the  king  of  that  province  ?"  He  was. 
told  it  was  JB/fe  or  Alia.  "  A^eluya,"  said  he, 
"  we  must  endeavour  that  the  praises  of  God  be 
"  sung  in  their  country.**  Moved  by  these  allu- 
sions, which  appeared  to  him  very  happy,  he  de- 
termined to  undertake  himself  a  mission  into  Bri- 
tain. l^Mt  his  popularity  was  so  great  amongst  the 
Romans,  that,  unwilling  to  expose  him  to  dangers, 
they  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all  future  thoughts 
of  executing  his  pious  purposfe- .  However,  soon  af- 
ter bis  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  he  appointed 
Austin^  or  Jltigustin,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Andrew's,  at  Rome,  to  go  with  forty  other  monks.^ 
and  presfih  the  gospel  in  Britain. 

On  Augustin's  arrival  in  Kent,  in  the  year  59*7^ 
Kthelbert,  already  well  disposed  towards  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  assigned  him  a  habitation  in  the  island  of 
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Thanet,  and  soon  after  admitted  him  to  a  con- 
ference.    Augustin,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  ^ 
reception,  proceeded  with  an  indefatigable  zeal  to  * 
preach  the  gospel.     Ethelbert  openly  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,   and  his  sample  wrought  so 
powerfully  on  his  subjects,  that  numbers  of  them 
came  spontaneously  to  be  baptized,  their  missioners 
declaring  loudly  against  any  coercive  means  towards 
their  conversion.     The  heathen  temples  where  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  gpd  of  thunder  were  adored, 
were  changed  to  places  of  Christian  worship,  and 
such  churches  as  had  been  suffered  to  decay,  were 
repaired.     The  more  to  facilitate  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  the  missioners,    considering  that  the 
people  would  be  allured  to  frequent  those  places 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  revere, 
removed  the  pagan  idols,  but  did  not  throw  down 
the  altars.    The  same  motive  induced  them  to  in- 
dulge the  people  in  those  feasts  and  chearful  enter- 
tainments, which  they  had  been  formerly  aCcus* 
tomed  to  celebrate  near  the  places  of  their  idolatrous 
worship.     They  exchanged  with  readiness  their  an- 
cient opinion,  when  they  found  that  they  would 
not  be  deprived  of  their  innocent  relaxations.     Au- 
gustin was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  invested  with  authority  over  all  the  British 
churches.   His  associates,  spreading  themselves  over 
all  the  country,  completed  that  conversion  which 
they  had  so  happily  begun. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  which  next  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  was  that  of  Northumber- 
land, at  that  time  the  most  powerful.  Edwin,  then 
king  of  the  country,  and  the  greatest  prince  of  the- 
Heptarchy  in  that  age,  had  married  Ethelburga,  the 
daughter  of  Ethelbert.  This  princess,  emulating  the 
glory  of  her  mother,  who  had  acted  the  principal 
part  in  the  conversion  of  her  husband,  carried  Pau- 
linas, a  learned  bishop,  with  her  into  Nonhumber- 
land,  having  previously  stipulated  for  the  free  exer- 
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cise  of  her  religion.  Edwin,  at  her  soKcitation,  con- 
sented to  see  Paulinus,  held  several  conferences  with 
him,  disputed  with  his  counsellors,  meditated  alone, 
and  after  a  serious  discussion,  declared  himself  a 
Christian.  Coifi  also,  the  high  priest  of  the  pagan 
superstition,  declaring  himself  a  convert  to  the  ar- 
guments of  Paulinus,  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
unanimously  followed  their  example.  After  these 
two  princes,  the  kings  of  the  East- Angles  and  of 
Mercia  were  the  foremost  in  adopting  Christianity, 
which  soon  after  pervaded  all  the  remaining  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy,  where  many  of  the  prin- 
cesses eipployed  their  influence  with  success  in  con- 
verting their  husbands  and  tjieir  subjects  to  their 
religion. 

It  must  be  said  also  to  the  praise  of  Ethelbert, 
that  he  enacted,  with  the  consent  of  the  states  of 
his  kingdom,  a  body  of  laws,  the  first  written  laws 
promulgated  by  any  of  the  northern  conquerors. 
His  reign,  which  lasted  fifty  years,  was  in  every  re- 
spect glorious  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  his  peo- 
ple. He  died  in  6]  6,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cadbald. 

The  Saxons  being  thus  established  in  all  the  de- 
'  arable  parts  of  the  island,  abolished  entirely  the 
British  and  Roman  customs.  The  language,  which 
had  been  either  Latin  or  Celtic,  was  abandoned,  and 
the  Saxon  only  was  spoken.  The  land,  before  di- 
vided into  principalities  or  governments,  was  can- 
toned into  shires,  with  Saxon  appellations  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  habits  of  the  people,  their  ti- 
tles of  honour,  their  laws  and  forms  of  trial  by  jury, 
were  continued  as  originally  practised  by  the  Ger- 
mans only,  with  such  gradual  alterations  as  in- 
creasing civilization  produced. 

As  to  the  several  Saxon  princes  who  composed 
the  Heptarchy,  they  preserved  carefully  an  union 
of  counsels  and  interests,  so  long  as  the  contest  was 
maintained  with  the  natives  j  but  they  began  to 
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quarrel  among  themselves,  when  they  had  the  Bri- 
tons no  longer  to  contend  with.  Bloody  and  nu- 
merous, undoubtedly,  were  the  war^  and  revolu- 
tions of  those  petty  independent  states,  not  only 
from  jealousy  or  ambition,  but  on  account  of  there 
not  existing  in  the  kingdomsf  of  the  Heptarchy,  any 
rule  of  succession  strictly  observed ;  and  thence  the 
Ireigning  prince,  continually  agitated  with  suspi- 
cions figainst  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  considered 
them  as  rivals,  whose  death  alone  could  give  him 
entire  security  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
for  its  transmission  to  his  children.  It  happened 
too  often  that  these  royal  murderers  were  induced 
to  believe  that  such  (uiormities  could  be  redeemed 
by  large  donations  to  the  churches  and  convents,  by 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  or  by  shutting  themselves  up 
in  a  cloister  during  the  rest  of  their  life.  Thence, 
and  from  the  opinion  of  merit  attending  the  pre- 
servation of  chastity  even  in  a  married  state,  almost 
all  the  royal  families  of  the  Heptarchy  were  extin- 
guished. 

These  transactions  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  monks,  who  were  the  only  annalists  during 
those  ages  of  ignorance ;  but  their  accounts  are  so 
full  of  names  and  so  confusedly  written,  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  rendering  them  instructive,  or  even 
intelligible,  without  the  assistance  of  a  kind  of  map, 
such  as  that  which  is  here  subjoined,  and  which  be- 
ing divided  into  seven  columns,  has  the  advantage 
of  presenting  at  once,  though  separately,  the  priur 
cipal  occurrences,  revolutions,  and  successive  kings, 
of  the  seven  kingdoms.  The  deepest  researches  in- 
to the  few  remaining  records  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  would  not  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
any  more  events  of  importance  and  truth  than  those 
above-mentioned  or  related  in  that  map.  The  his- 
tory of  the  kingdoms  of  Essex  and  Sussex  is  still 
more  imperfect  and  uninteresting. 

Merda,  the  largest,  if  not  the '  most  powerful  o£ 
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these  kingdoms,  reckoned  many  warlike  and  enter- 
prising princes  in  the  royal  family.  Ofia  was  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  from  his  numerous  vic- 
tories and  his  personal  qualities.  But  the  glory  of 
his  successes  was  stained  by  his  treacherous  i!fturder 
of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East- Angles,  and  his  vio- 
lent usurpation  6t  that  kingdom.  Soon  after  this 
act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  OfFa,  desirous  of  re-esta- 
blishing his  character  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  of 
appeasing  the  remorses  of  his  own  conscience,  ga^re 
the  tenth  of  his  goods  to  the  church,  bestowed  rich 
donations  on  the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  even 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  better  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  pope,  he  engaged  to  pay  him 
a  yearly  donation  for  the  support  of  an  English  col- 
lege at  Rome ;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  sum,  he 
imposed  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  house  possessed  of 
thirty  pence  a  year.  This  imposition,  being  after- 
•wards  levied  on  all  England,  was  commonly  deno- 
minated Peter-pence,  and  after  a  certain  length  of 
time  was  claimed  as  a  tribute  by  the  popes. 

Ofia  was  become  so  considerable  in  the  Heptar* 
chy ,  that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered  into  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  him ;  and  as  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  learning  and  learned  men,  Ofia,  at 
his  desire,  sent  him  over  Alcuin,  a  clergyman,  very 
much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge.  He  received 
great  honours  from  Charlemagne,  and  even  became 
his  preceptor  in  the  sciences.  * 

Almost  all  the  successors  of  Offa  murdered  one 
•anot;her  for  the  preservs^tion  or  usurpation  of  the 
throne,  or  were  killed  by  their  own  subjects.  The 
confusion  produced  by  these  repeated  catastrophies 
in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  paved 
the  way  to  their  union  into  a  great  monarchy; 
and  by  disgusting  the  people  of  their  government 
and  princes,  prepared  them  to  receive,  without  any 
opposition,  the  yoke  which  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
was  enabled  to  impose  upon  them  by  the  defeat  ^d 
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submission  of  all  their  princes.  Egbert  had  over 
-  them  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  descendant 
of  those  first  conquerors  who  subdued  Britain,  and 
who  enhanced  their  authority  by  claiming  a  pedi- 
gree from  Wooden,  the  supreme  deity  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  chief  object  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship. They  considered  him  as  the  God  of  war,  and 
believed  that  if  they  could  obtain  his  fevour  by  their 
valour,  they  should  be  admitted  after  their  death 
into  his  hall,  and,  reposing  on  couches,  should  sa- 
tiate themselves  with  ale  from  the  sculls  of  the  ene- 
mies whom  they  had  slain  in  battle. 

Thus  were  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep^ 
tarchy  in  one  great  state,  in  the  year  827,  about 
378  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain. 

The  Scots  and  Picts  did  not  perform  any  actions 
worthy  of  remembrance,  from  the  time  of  their  de- 
feat by  the  Saxons  united  to  the  Britons,  in  44d. 
They  were  established  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoni- 
nus and  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  the  Scots 
possessing  the  western,  and  the  Picjs  the  pastern 
part  of  that  country.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  all  the  diflFerent  clans  of  the  Scots  were 
united  into  one  natiqn  by  Fergus,  who  seems  to 
Jiave  been  their  first  monarch.  The  Picts  were 
equally  formed  into  a  nation,  and  had  likewise  their 
kings,  but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  history 
^  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  princes  during  this  pe- 
riod,  except  their  names  and  length  of  their  reign* 
The  history  of  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  is 
no  less  obscure.  Being  under  the  government  of 
many  petty  princes  or  chieftains,  they  were  almost 
continually  engaged  in  (quarrels  amongst  them- 
selves. 
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KENT. 

HENGTST,  457. 
Kengist  having  founded  this  lung- 
«Iom  at  that  period,  called  over  to 
Britanny  his  brother  Octa  and  his 
nephew  £be88a,and  established  them 
in  Northumberland. 

465. 
This  prince  obtains  a  great  victory 
at  Wippedfieet  against  the  Britons 
commanded  by  Ambrosius ;  and  an- 
other, still  more  decisive,  eight  years 
after.  The  Britons  save  him  no  fur- 
ther molestation  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

JEic  succeeded  his  father  Hen- 
gist,  and  reigned  24  years  in  per- 
fect tranquilbty. 

OCTO,  5r2. 

The  reign  of  Octo,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  ^sc,  lasted  az  years,  dur- 
hiz  which  the  countries  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex  were  taken  from  him  by 


SUSSEX. 

JELL  A,  477. 

This  Saxon  prince  arrived  in  Bri* 
tain,  with  his  three  sons  and  many 
martial  followers,  in  477.  He  de- 
feated a  body  of  Britons  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  landing,  and 
obtained  two  more  signal  victories 
over  them  in  485  and  490.  After 
these  successes,  he  assumed  the  title 
of  King,  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Sussex,  which  included  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  frontiers  of  Kent.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  515,  by  his  young* 
est  son  Cissa. 

CISSA,  515. 

Cissa  had  a  ver^  long  retgn;  btit 
before  his  death  this  little  kingdom 
became  so  inconsiderable^  that  the 
name  of  his  immediate  successor  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  hbtory. 


the  East  Saxons. 


HERMENRIC,  534, 
Succeeded  his  father  Octo;  and  during  a  reign  of  32  years,  he  performed 
nothing  memorable. 

ETHELBERT,  366. 
Ethelbert,  the  son  and  successor  of.  Hermenric,  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Kentish  kings.    He  obtained  many  victories,  enlarged  his  dominions,  and 

fained  a  great  ascendancy  over  all  the  other  Saxon  princes.    He  died  lA 
16,  after  a  reign  of  50  years. 

EADBALD,  616. 
Eadbald,  son  of  Ethelbert,  succeeded  his  father,  but  bad  not  his  abili- 
ties; under  him  and  his  successors  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
"was  invaded  by  th/s  Mercian  princes,  and  it  became  tributarv  to  the  kings 
of  Mercia^ind  Wessex  in  the  year  685,  or  thereabouts,  as  tliose  of  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  East  Anglia  had  done  in  676. 
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EAST  ANCLES. 


UFFA,  5%7. 
This  kingdom  was  founded  by  the 
bands  of  Salon  adventurers  who 
landed  at  thslt  period  on  the  cast 
coast  of  Britain.  It  was  only  in  575 
that  Uffa  assumed  the  title  of  iCing 
of  the  East  Angles;  ^d  from  hini 
all  his  successors  to  that  kingdom 
had  the  surname  of  Uffans.  In  6769 
the  East  Angles  fell  under  the.  »ub- 
jectien  of  their  powerful  neighbours 
the  kings  of  Wessex  and-  Mercia. 
The  kingdoms  Of  Essex  and  Sussex 
shared  the  same  fate. 


WEST  SAXONS,  or 
fVESSEX. 

CERDIC,  495. 

This  Saxon  chieftain  met  with  a 
Ihore  obstinate  resistance  than  the 
i>ther  princes,  owing  to  the  superior 
courage  and  abilities  of  Ambrosius 
bnd  the  famous  Prince  Arthur,  who 
led  the  British  forces  against  him. 
The  foritker  fell  in  battle,  with  5000 
of  his  bravest  troops,  in  508. 

Cerdic  assumed  the  title  of  King 
in  519,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
VTessex ;  but  he  Was  so  dften  defeat- 
ed by  Arthur,' that  he  made  little  or 
no  progress  until  he  received  fresh 
Ireinforeements  from  the  continent. 
He  died  in  534b 

CYNkIC,i:34. 
Cynric  succacddd  his  father ,Cerdic,  and  had  beefi  the  coiiipanion  of  all 

iiis  toils  and  victories.    This  prince,  during  a  reign  of  26  years,  gloriously 

supported,  by  many  victories  over  the  Britons,  xSe,  iUUstrioua  character  m 

had  obtained  of  a  brave  and  prudent  general.    * 

CEAULINj  56P.  -^  - 

This  prince  succeeded  his  father  Cvnric;  and,  mott  ambitious  than  him^ 
he  defeated  Ethelbert,  king  of^  Keiit,  in  568,  and  by  several  victories  added 
to  his  kingdom  the  countries  now  called  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire. 
The  other  Saxon  princes  dreading  his  ambition,  formed  a  confederacy 
agauist  him,  and  he  was  deieated  by  them  in  59X*     He  died  soon  after. 

CBOLRIC,  591. 
Ceolric.  nephew  to  Ceaulin,  succeeded  to  his  throne;  but  ht«  teign 
lasted  no  longer  than  ^ve  years. 

CEOLWOLF,  596. 
Ceolwolfy brother  of  Ceolric,  ascended  the  throne t  iind  during  his  whole 
rclgo,  which  was  fourteen  years,  he  had  w^rs  with  the  Britons,  the  Saxoni, 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  with  various  successes. 

CINIGESH.  AND  QUINCELM,  6lt. 
These  two  brothers,  the  nephews  oTCeolwolf,  succeeded  him,  and  as* 
sumed  jointly  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  They  defetited  the  Bri- 
tons in  614.  Quincelm  bearing  impatiently  the  superiority  which  £dwin« 
Kmg  of  Northumberland,  had  assumed  over  the  other  Saxon  princes,  sent 
htm,  under  the  title  of  ambassador,  a  man  who  had  engaged  to  murder 
him  with  a  poisoned  dagger.  The  assassin  having  missed  his  aim,  Edwin, 
justly  incensed  at  this  base  attempt,  marched  an  army  into  the  territories 
of  Wessex,  and  took  a  severe  revenge.  Cinigeril,  having  lost  his  brother 
K^incehn,  died  himself  soon  after,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign. 

CENWAL,  643. 
This  prince,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cinigcsil,  soon  after  hi«  accession 
(divorced  his  queen,  a  sister  to  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  who  immediately 
invaded  his  dominions,  defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  at  last  obliged 
him  to  take  shelter  in  the  eourt  of  the  King  of  East  Anglia.  Three  years 
after,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  kingdom,  and  thencefor- 
ward defended  it  with  great  valour  and  success  during  a  loog  reign  of 
thirty-one  yean. 
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KENTWIN,  67a.     ^ 
Cenwal  having  left  no  children,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Kentvriiia 
He  overran  Somersetshire  and  Cornwall,  .and  died  without  ivfue,  after  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years. 

CEObWALLA,  685. 
Ceodwalla,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  succeeded  Kentwin,  and  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  entire  reduction  of  Sussex  and  several  suc- 
cessful inroads  in  Kent.  In  688,  being  seized  with  remorse  for  the  cruel* 
ties  he  had  committed  in  his  wars,  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he 
died.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Ina,  a  prince  of  great  merit. 

INA,  689. 
Ina  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  King  of  Wales,  and  made,  in  694, 
the  conquest  of  Cornwall  and  Somersetshire,  which  he  annexed  to  his  king- 
dom. Ue  spent  the  last  years  of  his  reign  in  the  beneicial  works  of  peace; 
and  at  last  retired  with  his  queen  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  a  monastery, 
after  having  left  his  crown  to  Ethelard,  bi;okher  of  his  queen* 

•  ETHELARD,  'j%^. 
Ethelard  having  defeated  Oswald,  another  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  and 
a  pretender  to  the  crown,  reigned  in  peace  to  his  death. 

CUTHRED,  741. 
Cuthred,  the  successor   of  Ethelard,  obtained  a  great  victory  in  751 
against  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  and  another  over  the  Britons.    Hia 
leign  lasted  only  thirteen  years. 

SEGEBERT,  754. 
S€gebcrt,a  cousin  to  Cuthred,  succeeded  him;  but  was  driven  from  hit 
throne  by  his  own  subjects,  and  murdered. 

CYNEWLF,  755. 
Cynewlf,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  headed  the  insurrectioa 
against  Segcbert,  succeeded  him.  He  was  defeated  by  OfFa,  King  of  Mer- 
cia, in  775,  and  slain  in  784  by  Cyncheard,  a  pretender  to  his  crown,  a» 
being  a  brother  to  Segcbert;  but  he  was  himself  murdered,  and  cut  to 
pieces  with  all  his  followers,  by  the  nobility  and  people  of  the  country. 

BRITHRIC,  784. 
Briihric,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  succeeded  Cynewlf,  though  Eg- 
bert, descended  from  Ingcld,  brother  to  king  Ina,  had  a  preferable  title. 
Brithric,  conscious  of  it,  endeavoured  by  various  means  to  get  Egbert  into 
his  hands,  which  obliged  this  prince  to  take  shelter  in  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, from  whence  he  was  recalled  in  800  by  his  nobility,  after  the  death 
of  Brithric,-  who  having  inadvertently  tasted  a  liquor  prepared  by  hit 
queen  to  poison  one  of  his  favourites,  died  with  him  by  the  sam/  means, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Egbert,  who  became  the  lirst  monarch  of  the  Britisk 
natioo. 
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MERCU. 

CRIDA,  5a^ 

A  band  of  Saxons  invaded  at  that 
period  the  territories  which  formed 
this  kingdom.  Crida  was  the  first 
of  their  chieftains  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Mercians,  in  the 
year  385. 

*PENDA,  6a6; 

Penda,  the  grandson  and  successor 
of  Crida,  was  one  Of  the  most  bloody 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  royalty. 
He  slew  in  battle  three  kings  of  fhe 


EAST  SAXONS,  or  ESSEX. 

ERKENWIN,  517. 
The-  territories  #hich  composed 
this  kingdom  were  chiefly  dismem'' 
bered  from,  that  of  Kent.  Brkenwia 
was  the  first  king  of  Essex;  but  the 
time  when  he  began  to  reign,  the  ac- 
tions he  performed,  and  the  names  of 
hid  successors,  are  equally  unknown; 
In  676  that  small  kingdom  was  un« 
der  the  subjetition  of  the  Mercian 
kings. 


East  Angles.  After  having  fought  against  the  King  of  Wesscx  without 
any  decided  success,  be  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cadwallon,  prince  of 
Wales,  invaded  Northumberland  with  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
on  the  lath  of  October  633,  defeated  and  killed  the  king  Edwin.  A  few 
years  after  he  declared  war  against  Oswald,  who  had  succeeded  Edwin; 
and  on  the  5  th  of  August,  642,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  them^ 
in  which  Oswald  was  defeated  and  slain.  Three  years  after,  he  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  king  in  several  battles,  and  obliged 
him  to  abandon  his  country.  In  654  he  invaded  Essex,  kilted  the  king, 
Annas,  and  cut  almost  his  whole  army  to  pieces.  In  the  following  year  he 
entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army;  but  the  North- 
umbrians, commanded  by  their  king  Oswi,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  killed  Penda;  Oswi  got  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
and  voluntarily  bestowed  the  southern  part  of  it  upon  Peada,  the  eldest 
«on  of  Penda,  and  his  own  son-in-law;  but  this  young  prince  being  slain 
soon  after  by  treachery,  Oswi  governed  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  during 
three  years  oy  his  lieutenants,  who  at  that  period  were  expelled  by  the 
nobles. 

WULPHERE,  659. 

The  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  lieutenants  of  Oswi  raised  Wul- 
phere,  the  second  son  of  Penda,  to  the  throne  of  Mercia.  He  lived  in  per- 
fect peace  with  Oswi  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  sixteen  years. 

ETHHLRED,  675. 

This  prince,  the  youngest  son  of  Penda,  having  8uc<;eeded  his  brothef < 
turned  his  arms  against  Egfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  after  « 
bloody  battle,  concluded  a  peace  wiih  him.  Thenceforward  he  lived  in 
perfect  tranquillity  and  acts  of  devotion  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  He  de* 
tcended  the  throne,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  year  7G4. 

CENRED,  704. 

This  prince,  who  succeeded  his  cousin  Ethclred,  was  seized  soon  after 
with  the  fashionable  frenzy  of  those  times.*  He  went  to  Rome^  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  to  embrace  the  monastic  life. 

CEOLRED,  709. 

Ceolred,  the  son  of  Ethclred,  succeeded  Cenred,  and  reigned  seven  years. 

ETHfiLBALD,  716. 

This  prince  being  next  heu*  to  the  crown, succeeded  Ceolred;  and,  after 
a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years)  was  slain  in  battle. 

OFFA,  755.  » 

Beomred  usurped  the  crown  of  MerCia,  but  was  dethroned  before  the 
end  of  the  year  by  a  general  insurrection  headed  by  Offa,  a  brave  young 
prince,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  universal  consent.  He  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  under  his  subjection  in  774;  defeated  the  King  of 
Wessex  in  775 ;  and  enlarged  his  dominions  still  further  by  an  act  of  the 
most  horrid  treachery.  His  daughter  being  aski^d  in  marriage  by  the  Kifig 
of  the  East  Angles,  he  accepted  the  proposals,  and  invited  him  to  the  court 
of  Mercia.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  basely  murdered,  and  Offa 
annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  died  after  a  ?:cign  of  thirty-nmc 
years. 

£  2 
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MERCIA  continued. 

EGFRtD,  794. 
Egfrid,  who  raccecded  his  father  O/Ta,  died  in  lets  than  fire  months  after 
him,  and  left  his  throne  to  Kencwlf,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  was 
tfie  last  king  of  Mercia;  as  after  his  death,  in  8x9,  that  kingdom  became  % 
fccae  of  annual  revolutions,  which  soon  brought  on  its  ruin. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

IDA,  457. 

Though  a  colony  of  Saxons'  was  settled  in  that  part  of  Britain  towards 
the  middle  of  the£fch  century,  none  of  their  chieftains  had  the  pre^nrnp* 
iton  to  assume  the  title  of  King  until  they  received  a  powerful  reinforce* 
tnent  from  Germany,  under  the  conmiand  of  Ida»  in  547,  a  prince  of  great 
wisdom  and  valour,  who  assumed  the  royalty,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  or  rather  of  Bernicia,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Saxons. 
It  included  not  only  the  present  county  of  Northumberland,  but  thoite  of 
the  Mer^e  and  the  three  Lothians.  In  the  mean  time  ^lla,  another  Sax- 
pn  chieftain »  having  subdued  all  the  country  between  the  Humbcr  and  the 
Tyne,  founded  there  another  state,  which  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Deiray 
a&d  was  soon  after  united  to  the  former  by  the  marriage  of  Acca,  a  daugh- 
ter of  i£Ua,  with  Ethelfrid,  the  grandson  of  Ida,  who,  having  expelled  her 
brother  Edwin,  added  his  territories  to  his  own,  and  thcrcby^  founded  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Northumberland  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 

ETHJEtFRip,  590. 

Ethelfrid  succeeded  his  father  Athelric,  son  of  Ida,  in  the  kingdom  of 
3ernicia,  and  thus  united  the  two  Northumbrian  kingdoms  into  one.  He 
engaged  in  a  long  war  against  the  neighbouring  British  princes. 

EDWIN,  617. 

Prince  Edwin,  assisted  bythe  king  of  the  East  Angles,  obtained.a  com- 
plete victory  over  Ethelfrid,  who  being  slain  in  the  battle,  left  to  the  con- 
^uefor  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land. In  6^5,  Penda,  king  of  Mercia, invaded  Northumberland;  and  after 
a  furious  battle^  Ui  which  Edwin  was  killed,  the  kingdom  was  divided  be- 
tween a  cousin  of  Edwin  and  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelfrid;  hut  the  next  year 
the  two  princes  were  killed  by  Cadwallon,  prince  of  Waletf,  who  usurped- 
the  whole  kingdom. 

OSWALD,  (>iS' 

Oswald,  the  second  son  of  Ethelfrid,  at  t  he  head  of  a  small  army  of  brave 
and  resolute  men,  assaulted,  defeated,  and  skw  the  usurper,  and  took  pot* 
session  of  the  whole  kingdom*  which  was  soon  restored  to  its  former  pro- 
-aperity  by  his  mild  and  wise  administration.  Penda,  out  of  jealousy  of  Os- 
xvald's  power,  decjarcd  war  against  him,  which  was  carried  on  for  some 
years  with  various  successes.  At  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the 
5  th  of  August,  64a,  when  Oswald  was  defeated  and  slain,  Oswi,  his  bro^ 
.  ther,  succeeded  him  in  Bernicia,  and  Oowin,  his  cousin,  in  Deira. 

OSWI.  655. 

Penda  having  entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  anny» 
Oswi  collected  hxs  forces,  though  very  inferior  in  number ;  and  after  a  most 
desperate  battle,  in  which  Penda  yrzs  slain,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  not  only  preserved  his  dominions,  but  took  possession  oi  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  which  he  kept  till  the  year  659,  when  Wulphere,  the  bccond  soa 
of  Penda,  was  raisedlo  the  throne  l>y  the  Mercian  nooles. 

EGFRID,  679. 

Egfrid,son  and  successor  of  Oswi,  having  sustained  a  bloody  war  atgainst 
Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Scots  and  Picts:  in 
684  he  gained  some  ad'vaotages  against  the  former;  but  having  ventured 
too  far  into  that  country,  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  almost  his  whole 
army  cut  in  pieces,  by  the  Picts. 

AUDFRID,  685. 

Aldfrid,  natural  brother  to  Egfrid,  succeeded  him,  and  being  aore  ad- 
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dieted  to  letters  thaa  to  arms,  he  governed  his  subjects  with  wisdom  and 
justice,  and  lived  in  peace  with  his  neighbourft  to  the  end  of  his  life,  ia  De- 
cember 704. 

OSRED,  704. 
Osred,  son  and  successor  of  Aldfrid,  was  about  eight  years  of  age  at  lilt 
fiither's  death;  Berectfrid  was  regent  of  the  kmgdom  during  his  mmority; 
but  the  yoting  aonarch  had  scarcely  reached  his  majority  when  he  was 
ilain. 

CENRED,  716. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Osred,  Cenred,  a  prince  of  the  xojtl^ 
blood,  seized  the  crown^  of  which  he  kept^possession  only  two  years. 

OSRIC,  7i«. 
^  This  prince,  who  was  a  second  son  of  Aldfrid,  succcedftd  Cenred,  and 
died  in  716,  X^ithout  having  performed  any  thing  memorable. 

CEOLWOLF,  7»6. 
Ccolwolf,  brother  to  Cenred,  shcceeded  Osric,and  retired  into  a  monas- 
tery after  a  reign  of  eleven  years. 

CADBERT,  737 
Cadbert,  cousin  to  Ccolwolf,  succeeded  him,  and  was  the  last  king  of  th< 
Northumbrians  who  made  any  considerable  figure  by  the  spirit  and  success 
with  which  he  defended  his  southern  frontiers  against  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Mercia;  but  being  seized  with  the  epidemic  madness  of  those  times,  he  re- 
signed his  crown  to  his  son  Osulf,  in  758,  and  retired  into  a  monastery, 
where  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  ruin  which  this  unwarrantable  step 
brought  upon  his  family  and  country. 

OSULF,  759. 
Tl&is  unfortunate  prince  was  murdered  by  his  oWn  domestics  before  tht 
C&d  csf  the  year. 

ETHEhWOLD,  760 
Etiielwold  was  not  related  to  the  royal  family,  but  was  advanced  to  the 
throne  by  the  favour  of  the  people.    In  765  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  in 
favoarof  Alchred,  the  son  of  Osulf. 

ALCHRED,  765. 
After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  Alchred  wa9  expelled  in  his  turn  by  Ethel- 
Ted,  the  son  of  Ethelwold. 

ETi^ELRED,  774. 
This  usurper  was  driven  out,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  by  Elfwold, 
the  brother  of  A|cbred. 

ELFWOLD,  779. 
The  virtues  of  this  prince  coald  not  preserve  him  from  the  fate  of  bis 
predecessors;  he  was  barbarously  murdered  in  788  by  one  of  his  own 
generals,  and  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Osred,  the  son  of  Alchred. 

OSRED,  788. 
One  year  was  scarcely  elapsed  when  Osred  was  dethroned  and  thrust 
into  a  monastery  by  the  nobility;  who  recalled  Ethelred,  who  had  been 
expelled  about  ten  years  before. 

ETHELKlED,  789. 
Ethelred,  to  preserve  himself  from  a  second  expulsion,  got  into  his  hands 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  king,  Elfwold,  and  murdered  them.  Osred,  his 
predecessor,  being  taken  prisoner  in  an  attempt  he  made  to  recover  his 
crown,  shared  also  the  same  fate.  Still  farther  to  secure  himself  against 
his  enemies,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Offa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia; 
but  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects 
\n  the  year  794. 

So  long  at  succession  of  revolutions  and  murders  in  the  royal  family  oc- 
casioned a  total  dissolution  of  government  in  Northumberland,  as  i^  de- 
terred the  most  ambitioui  princes  from  aspiring  to  such  a  dangerous  throncw 
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Observations  on  that  Periods 

The  ferocious  and  destructive  wars  which  attend- 
ed the  Saxon  invasion  never  ceased  until  they  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Britain 
by  the  complete  extirpation  of  their  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  course  of  these  wars,  the  cities,  one 
Hker  another  J  were  laid  in  ruins,  almost  all  the  mo- 
numents of  Roman  art  and  industry  destroyed  or 
defaced,  and  the  most  skilful  artists  of  all  kinds 
finding  neither  security  nor  employment  in  the 
island,  fled  to  the  continent.  But  the  Britons  dis- 
covered in  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  origin  of  many  ancient  customs  ^nd  ijistitutiona 
still  existing,  and  in  the  form  of  their  political  go- 
vernment the  principal  foundations  of  the  present 
free  and  happy  constitution  of  this  empire;  thankful 
for  so  valuable  a  legacy,  they  have  forgiven  their 
ancestors  for  all  the  mischiefs  of  their  invasion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Britain  during  this  period  were 
divided  into  different  classes.  The  lowest  was  that 
of  the  slaves ;  who,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were  the  property  of  their  masters.  Some  of  them 
were  called  villani,  or  vUhns,  because  they  dwelt  at 
the  villages  belonging  to  their  master,  whose  lands 
they  cultivated,  and  to  which  they  were  50  tho- 
roughly annexed  that  they  were  transferable  with 
them  from  one  owner  to  another.  Others  were  do- 
mestic slaves,  and  employed  in  the  house  of  their 
jmaster.  Some  of  these,  belonging  to  the  king  or 
the  nobility,  were  taught  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
they  practised  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners.  Be-; 
sides  those  who  were  slaves  by  birth,  many  others 
fell  into  that  wretched  state  by  the  fete  of  war.  or 
by  forfeiting  their  freedom  for  their  crimes,  or  even 
by  contracting  debt$  which  they  w^Te  unable  tQ 
pay.    . 

The  next  class  or  ^  rank  of  people  in  Britain  waj. 
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composed  of  the  slaves  who  had  either  purchased  or 
by  any  other  means  had  obtained  their  liberty. 
They  were  called  frilazia.  Many .  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  cities  in  England  were  of  this  class,  which 
was  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. 

The  third  class  consisted^  of  those  who  were  coi%- 
pletely  free,  and  descended  from  a  long  race  of 
freemen.  They  were  called  ceorls,  and  constituted 
a  middle  class  between  the  two  lowest  and  the  no- 
bility. They  might  pursue  any  way  of  life  they 
pleased ;  but  in  general  they  applied  to  agriculture, 
or  fanning  the  lands  of  the  nobility ;  and  if  any  of 
them  prospered  so  well  as  to  acquire  the  property  of 
five  hides  of  land,  upon  which  he  had  a  church,  a 
kitchen,  a  bell-house,  and  a  great  gate,  and  obtained 
a  seat  and  office  in  the  king*s  court,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  nobleman  or  thane.  If  he  had  attained 
^  the  priest's  orders,  or  if,  applying  to  trade,  he  had 
made  three  voyages  beyond  sea  in  a  ship  of  his  own, 
and  with  a  cargo  belonging  to  him,  he  was  ako  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  thane,  a  Saxon  word 
which  signifies  a  minister  or  honourable  retainer. 

All  those  above  thex  rank  of  ceorls  were  thanes. 
There  were  among  them  several  degrees  of  nobility, 
the  first  of  which  was  that  of  those  who  being 
thanes  by  birth  were  considered  as  the  genuine  de- 
scendants and  representatives  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
companions  of  their  princes.  Their  obligations  on 
account  of  their  lands  were  to  attend  the  king  with 
their  followers  in  all  militaTy  expeditions,  to  assist  in 
building  and  defending  the  royal  castles,  and  in 
keeping  the  bridges  and  highways  in  proper  repair. 

The  different  classes  in  the  magistracy  were  still 

more  numerous,  and  admirably  combined  to  insure 

•    good  order,  tranquillity,  and  submission  to  the  laws. 

Every  father  of  a  famUy  was  a  kind  of  magistrate, 

and  had  a  great  degree  of  authority  over  his  wife 
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and  children,  for  the  conduct  of  whom  he  was  re-i 
sponsible  to  the  public,  and  obliged  to  pay  fines  for 
ail  the  crimes  which  they  committed.  If  a  stranger 
staid  above  three  days  and  nights  in  any  family,  the 
head  of  the  family  acquired  the  same  authority  over 
him,  and  became  answerable  for  his  conduct. 

One  of  the  lowest  public  magistrates  was  called 
the  borskolder,  or  tithing-man^  whose  authority  exw 
tended  only  over  one  tithing  or  decennary, consisting 
of  ten  families.  Every  freeman  who  wished  to  en-. 
joy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  vagabond,  was  obliged  to  be  admitted  as  a  mem-^ 
ber  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  his  family  resided ; 
and  his  admission  depended  entirely  on  his  main- 
taining a  good  reputation,  because  all  the  members 
of  each  tithing  were  mutual  pledges  for  each  other, 
and  the  whole  tithing  sureties  to  the  king  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  2JI  its  members.  The  tha^e& 
were  not  members  of  any  tithing,  as  the  family  'of 
a  thane  was  considered  as  a  tithing  within  itself,^ 
and  the  thane  responsible  to  the  public  for  all  its 
members.  Each  tithing  formed  a  little  common* 
wealth  within  itself,  and  chose  one  of  its  wisest 
members  for  its  head.  He  was  entitled  to  s^emble 
the  members  of  the  tithing,  presided  at  their  meet*' 
ings,  and  put  their  sentences  into  execution;  In' 
case  of  appeal,  the  cause  was  deferred  to  the  next 
superior  court,  which  was  the  hundredary,  or  the 
court  of  the  himdred.  The  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  extended  over  a  district  that  contained  tea 
tithings;  and  the  authority  and  functions  of  the 
hundredary  in  bis  court  were  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tithing-man  in  his  tithing.  The  hundredary  was 
almost  always  a  thane,  or  nobleman,  residing  with- 
in the  hundred,  and  elected  by  the  other  members; 
that  is  to  say,  by  all  the  members  of  the  several 
tithings  within  the  hundred;  he  was  their  captain 
in  times  of  war^  and  their  civil  magistrate  in  timei^ 
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of  peace.  In  the  hundred«courts,  the  archdeacon^  < 
and  sometimes  the  bishop,  presided  with  the  hun-^ 
dredary,  and  both  civil  and  regular  a&irs  were 
there  regulated.  The  appeals  from  this  court  were 
brought  to  the  next  superior,  called  the  trithing^ 
which  contained  three,  four,  or  more  hundreds* 
That  court  was  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the 
several  hundred-courts  within  the  trithing,  and  the 
magistrate  who  presided  at  it  was  called  the  trithing^ 
man,  or  lathgrieve. 

In  the  larger  divisions  of  a  kingdom^  which  were- 
called  shires^  or  counties,  the  next  magistrate  above 
the  trithingman  was  the  alderman,  or,  as^  he  was 
called  in  the  Danish  times,  the  earl.  This  office^ 
commonly  enjoyed  by  the  thanes  of  the  largest 
estates  and  most  ancient  families,  was  of  the  highest; 
dignity  and  greatest  power  anK)ng  the  Anglo-Sax« 
ons.  The  earl  was  a  little  l^ing  within  his  shire,  an4 
assumed  the  titles  of  sub  king  and  prince  in  sub- 
scribing charters  and  other  deeds.  When  he  ap» 
peared  at  the  head  of  the  military  forces  of  his  shire 
in  times  of  w^r,  he  was  called  a  duke,  or  heretogen, 
which  signifies  a  commander  of  an  army*  In  the 
first  times  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  aldermen,  or  earls^ 
were  appointed  by  the  king;  and  it  was  not  for  life^ 
but  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  and 
their  own  good  behaviour.  It  appears,  however^ 
that  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  owing  to  the 
increasing  power  of,  rather  than  to  any  formal 
change  in,  the  constitution,  the  great  earls  were 
inost  commonly,  though  not  always,  succeeded  by 
their  sons  in  their  earldoms.  It  became  also  very 
common  fqr  them  to  possess  two,  three,  or  more 
earldoms,  which  rendered  them  too  powerful  for 
subjects,  and  enabled  one  of  them  (Harold)  to  usurp 
the  throne. 

.  The  court  in  which  the  alderman  or  earl  of  the 
ihire  presided  wa$  called  the  shiregemotCj  a  court  of 
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great  importance  and  authority  at  that  time,  a  kind 
of  little  parliament,  in  which  a  great  variety  of 
business,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  was  trans- 
acted. One  great  or  general  shiregemote  was  held 
in  every  county  in  the  spring,  and'  another  in  au- 
tumn, at  a  stated  time  and  place,  where  the  alder- 
man of  the  shire,  with  his  assessor  the  shiregerieVe, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  thanes,  magistrates, 
lawmen,  and  all  the  clergy  and  landholders  of  the 
county  were  obliged  to  be  present. 

The  chief  magistrate  in  all  the  states  established  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  was  called  the  cyning,  or  king,  a 
title  of  the  most  honourable  import  in  their  lan- 
guage, as  including  the  ideas  of  wisdom,  power,  and 
valour.     His  duties  were  to  administer  justice  to  his 
subjects,  with  the  assistance  of  his  court  or  council, 
in  times  of  peace,  and  to  command  the  armies  of 
the  state  in  times  of  war.     The  princes  who  per- 
formed these  two  offices  with  great  abilities  and  suc- 
cess, had  the  greatest  influence  and  authority;  but 
their  prerogatives  were  limited  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  none  of  them  ever  pret<>nded  to  the 
power  of  making  laws  or  imposing  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  their  wittenagemols,  or  assemblies  of 
the  great  and  wise  men  of  their  respective  king, 
doms,  as  is  evinced  by  several  Saxon  laws  which  are 
still  extant.     These  wittenagemots,  or  great  coun- 
cils, were  assembled  by  the  Saxon  kings,  who  fixed 
the  place  and  time  of  their  meetings,  ptesidfed  at 
them  in  person,  proposed  the  subjects  of  their  deli- 
berations, and  executed  their  decrees.     When  the 
kingdom  was  suddenly. invaded,  the  king  might,  by 
his  own  authority,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  to  repel  the  invaders,  but  he  could  neither 
declare  war  nor  conclude  peace  without  the  consent 
of  the  wittenagemot. 

^  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tives in  the  tinaes  of  the  heptarchy,  and  even  ^fter 
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the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  to  appoint  the 
aldermen,  and  other  civil  and  military  officers;  but 
according  to  the  Chron.  Saxon,  and  Wilking's  Leges 
Saxon,  this  power  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
vested  in. the  wittenagemot ;  and  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  say  expressly,  {  35,  that  the  he- 
retoges,  or  dukes,  and  the  sheriffs,  were  chosen  by 
the  freeholders  in  the  folkmote,  a  county-court 
which  was  assembled  once  a  year,  and  where  ail  the 
freeholders  swore  allegiance  to  the  king. 

The  veneration  for  the  clergy,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  was  so  great,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  left  to  them  for  some  ages  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  the  nopination  to  ecclesi- 
astlcal  offices;  by  degrees,  however,  they  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
the  state,  to  interfere  more  directly  in  ecclesiastical 
elections,  and  to  take  care  that  the  dignities  of  the 
church  should  be  filled  by  men  of  peaceable  dispo- 
sitions, and  well  affected  to  their  persons  and  go- 
vernment. They  were  so  successful  in  their  endpa-~ 
vours  to  obtain  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  eleo 
lions,  that  they  acquired,  first  the  right  of  approv- 
ing, and  at  length  that  of  appointing  the  chief  digni- 
taries of  the  church. 

As  the  king  was  the  chief  magistrate,  so  the  wit- 
tenagemot was  the  highest  court,  in  which,  with 
the  king  at  its  head,  the  sovereignty  resided.  Dur- 
ing the  heptarchy  there  were  as  many  wittenage- 
mots  as  there  were  kingdoms.  In  this  assembly, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  political  laws  were  made; 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  sup- 
port of  government  were  imposed;  civil  and  crimi- 
nal causes  of  the  greatest  moment  were  determined, 
and  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
finally  regulated.  All  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
state  were  presumed  to  be  collected  in  the  witte- 
nagemot, wiiich  was  therefore  the  guide  and  guar- 
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duln  of  the  kingdpin,  and  took  cognizance  of  every 
thidg  that  affected  its  safety  and  prosperity,  as  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  several  states  had  formerly 
done  in  Germany,  from  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  had  brought  over  this  institution,  as  well  as 
all  those  abovementioned,  and  which  were  equally 
adopted  by  all  other  nations  of  Gothic  and  German 
origin,  which  founded  kingdoms  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  all  the  warriors  and 
priests  of  every  little  state  were  the  only  members  of 
the  wittenagemot.  But  after  the  conquest  and  di- 
vision of  the  lands  among  the  chieftains  and  their 
followers,  many  of  them  who  had  been  common 
soldiers  receiving  but  a  small  portion  of  land,  retired 
f  6  their  little  farms,  where  they  formed  that  new 
order  of  men  unknown  in  Germany,  and  called 
ceork.  They  no  longer  assisted  at  the  wittenagemot, 
tlhough  they  were  not  excluded  from  it  by  any  posi* 
live  law,  but  only  by  their  poverty ;  for  as  soon  as 
tliey  acquired  such  an  estate  as  enabled  them  to  live 
with  ease  and  dignity,  they  were  declared  by  an 
express  law  to  be  thanes,  and  members  of  the  wit- 
te:iiagemots.  The  qualification,  in  point  of  estate, 
recjuired  by  that  law,  was  the  property  of  five  hides 
©f  land;  but  it  was  gradually  raised,  and  in  the 
rei;m  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  nxed  at  forty 
feicles. 

/Resides  all  the  considerable  proprietors  of  land 
wh  o  were  entitled  to  attend  the  public  councils  o£ 
the  nation,  all  the  clergy,  the  aldermen,  and  magi^ 
straites,  were,  by  virtue  of  their  ojEoes,  and  on  ac- 
couipt  of  their  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
inembers  of  this  great  assembly,  which  for  this  rea- 
son was  .called  the  wittenagemot^  or  assembly  of  the 
wise  nten.  Its  members  enjoyed  several  privileges, 
and  sjpecial  laws  secured  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
their  ^persons  in  going  to,  attending  at,  and  retura-^ 
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ing  from  tliese  assemblies ;  but  such  of  them  as  were 
notorious  tJiieves  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
those  laws.  The  oddity  of  this  exception  is  very 
remarkable,  but  its  necessity  is  easily  conceived 
when  we  consider  that  Edmund,  one  of  the  best 
Anglo  Saxon  kings,  lost  his  life  in  946  in  excluding 
from  his  own  table  a  man  of  this  character. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  this  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  constitution  respecting  their  magi- 
strates and  courts  of  justice,  gradually  ascending 
from  the  court  of  the  decennary  to  the  wittenage- 
mot,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  more  regular  and 
solid  fabric  than  could  have  been  expected  frdm  such 
barbarous  artists;  but  it  was  the  work  of  many 
nations  and  of  many  ages,  and  arose  by  slow  degrees 
to  that  beauty  and  firmness  so  justly  admired. 

The  succession  to  the  crown  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  heptarchy  was  very  regular  at  the  beginning, 
the  eldest  son  succeeding  his  father  without  inter- 
ruption for  several  generations.  But  by  degrees 
greater  and  greater  breaches  were  made  in  the  right 
of  succession.  At  first  it  was  thought  no  great 
stretch  for  the  brother  of  the  deceased  prince  to 
;supplant  his  infant  nephew,  as  warlike,  unpolished 
nations  could  hardly  form  an  idea  of  being  governed 
by  a  child,  or  by  a  regent  in  his  name.  This  breach 
becoming  familiar,  they  proceeded  to  other  devia- 
tions, and  sometimes  a  prince  of  the  royal  family 
who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  throne  took 
possession  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who  were 
nearer;  but  still  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  thp 
£imily  of  the  founder  of  the  state  w^s  so  great,  that 
no  man  who  was  not  of  that  femily  dared  to  cast  aa 
ambitious  eye  on  the  crown.  At  last,  however^ 
that  veneration  was  so  weakened  by  length  of  time, 
and  by  the  vices,  follies,  and  quarrels  of  the  several 
royal  families,  that  the  thrones  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  heptarchy,  that  of  Wessex  only  excepted. 
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were  seized  by  bold  usurpers,  who  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  reigning  family;  which  first  involved 
these  kingdoms  in  confusion,  and  at  last  in  ruin. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  ad 
all  the  northern  nations  who  invaded  and  subdued 
the  several  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  no 
written  laws,  but  were  governed,  as  their  ancestors 
had  been  for  many  ages,  by  certain  well-known  and 
established  customs  which  had  the  force  of  laws. 
After  these  nations  were  firmly  established  in  their 
new  settlements,  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
their  laws  began  by  degrees  to  become  a  little  dif-  > 
ferent.     But  this  difference,  for  several  centuries, 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  various  rates  of  the  fines  that 
were  exacted  from  those  who  were  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,  according  to  the  greater  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  money  in  their  respective  countries.     When  a 
person  removed  from  his  natLve  country  to  another, 
he  did  not  change  his  law,  but  his  life  and  limbs  • 
continued  to  be  valued  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  his  native  country;  and  any  injury  that  was  done 
to  him  was  compensated  according  to  these  laws, 
and  hot  according  to  those  of  the  country  into  which/ 
he   had  r/emoved  and  received  the  injury.     Thus 
while  the  fine  or  mulct  for  cutting  the  nose  of  a 
Spaniard  was  thirteen  marks,  the  same  injury  on 
the  nose  of  an  Englishman  cost  Only   twelve  shil- 
lings (Wilkins's  Leges  Saxon,  pp.  4  and  71).     When 
the  Anglo-Saxons  began  to  put  their  laws  in  writing, 
they  confined  thertiselves.lo  putting  down  with  great 
brevity,  some  of  the  most  capital  points,  leaving  many 
others  in  their  former  state,  which  gave  birth  to 
that  important  distinction  between  the  statute,  or 
written,  and  the  common,  or  unwritten  law,  which 
still  subsists. 
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APPENDIX. 

TJie  most  important  Occurrences  of  this  Period  are 
proved  by  the  Testimony  of  the  following  Autlwrs. 


Grcgorius  Turonensis,  1.  i,  2,  and 

1. 9,  cap.  it). 
Keniy  Huntingdon,  1.  7,^  3,  4. 
Will.  Malmsbury,  1. 1,  cap.  i,  a,  3, 

Gildas,  cap.  11,  23,  24, 15,  lA. 
Chronic.  Saxon,  passim. 
WilVins.  Leges  Saxonicae,  passim. 


Bcdc,  I.  T,  from  cap.  15  to  33,  1.  a, 
from  cap.  i  to  az,  L  3,  cap.  9, 44, 
a6,  ^,  L  4,  cap.  6,  12,  26, 1. 5. 
cap.  7,  i6,  ai,  22,23. 

Tacit,  de  Moribus  Germanorum, 
cap.  6, 7,  II,  12, 13,  I4i'24,  25. 

Jul.  Casar.  de  BelL  GalL  i.  6,  cap. 
19. 


MEMORANDA 

Of  some  principal  Contemporary  Events  which  occtar" 
red  in  the  other  States  of  Europe. 

A.D. 

476  The  Western  Empire  is  entirely  destroyed  523  years 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Several  new  states  are 
established  upon  its  ruins>  in  Italy  and  other. countries, 
by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbariians, 
under  whom  the  works  of  the  learned  are  destroyed  and 
literature  extinguished.  . 

481  Clovis,  son  of  Childeric,  and  grandson  of  Merovee,  con- 
solidates by  his  victories  their  dominion  and  monarchi- 
cal power  in  Gaul.  In  the  year^^se,  he  defeated  the 
Romans,  commanded  by  Siagrius,  at  Soissons,  , where 
he  established  the  seaf  of  the  monarchy.  In  496,  he 
won  the  important  battle  of  Tolbiac,  near  Cologne, 
against  the  Germans;  after  which  he  was  baptised,  ac^ 
cording  to  a  vow  he  had  been  persuaded  to  make  by  his 
wife  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Childeric,  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians*  He  immediately  introduced  Christianity  in- 
to France,  and  was  then  the  only  Christian  king  in  the 
empire  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  He  after- 
wards pushed  his  Conquests  beyond  the  Wohal  and  the 
Rhine.  The  emperor  Anastasius  conferred  upon  him 
the  double  dignity  of  Roman  patriciate  and  consul,  and 
sent  him  a  golden  crown  in  token  of  his  friendship. 
Some  time  after,  Clovis  made  a  present  of  that^crowi^ 
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to  the  pope  Symmachus,  and  it  is  the  first  of  the  three 
tvhich  compose  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  The 
secon4  was  added  to  it  by  Bonifaeius  Vlll|  and  the 
third  by  John  XXII. 

497  The  Armoricans  break  the  Roman  yoke,  and  submit  to 
Clovis,  king  of  France* 

507  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  is  killed  by  Clovis,  in  the 
battle  of  Vouglcy  near  Poitiers. 

511  Redaction  of  the  Salic  law  by  Clovis. 

51 5  Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus^  whose  fleet  is 
burned  by  a  speculum  of  brass. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  aera  is  intro» 
duced  by  Dionysius  the  monk. 

529  The  code  of  the  emperor  Justinian  is  published. 

534  Belizarius,  general  of  Justinian,  invades  and  subdues 
the  Vandal  Kingdom  in  Africa. 

568  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  is  established  in  Italy, 
nearly  sixteen  years  aftejr'the  extinction  of  that  of  the 
Ostrogoths  by  the  death  of  TcYas,  their  last  king. 

C22  Mahomet,  a  false  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
in  Arabia,  in  the  54'th  year  of  Jiis  age  and  10th  of  his 
ministry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Saracen 
empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to 
this  day  claim  their  descent.  His  followers  compute 
their  time  from  this  sera,  which  in  Arabic  is  called 
Hegira  (the  flight).  - 

634»  The  mayors  of  the  palace  in  France  usurp  the  king's 
authority. 

6S7  Jerusalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of 
Mahomet. 

640  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  its 
famous  library  burnt  by  the  order  of  Omar,  their  caliph, 
or  prince. 

■6§8  Pepin  le  Bref,  mayor  of  the  palace  in  France,  and  chief 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  assumes,  and  keeps  during 
his  life,  the  whole  of  the  royal  power  and  authority, 
leaving  only  to  Thieri  III,  the  first  of  the  kings  called 
Faineants y  and  after  him  to  CloVis  III,  and  Childebert 
in,  his  two  sons,  the  mere  name  and  title  of  kings. 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

*lo\  Pepin  le  Bref  is  proclaimed  king  of  France  at  Soissons, 
and  is  the  first  of  the  French  kings  whose  coronation 
was  performed  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
He  was  consecrated  by  Saint  Boniface,  archbishop  of 
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Mavence,  and  the  deposition  of  the  legitimate  king^ 
Chiideric  III.  was  approved  by  the  pope  Zachaiy. 
754  The  pope  Stephen  III.  comes  into  France,  attended  by 
an  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  (Constantinc 
Copronymus),to  implore  the  assistance  of  Pepin  against 
the  kin^  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  inraded  the  exar^ 
chat  of  Ravenna  and  threatened  Rome,  which  the  em« 
perot  Constantine  was  unable  to  protect,  as  he  was 
then  engaged  in  the  Armenian  war,  and  advised  the 
pope  to  apply  to  Pepin.  In  the  mean  time  Stephen 
'  consecrates  as  kings  of  France  Charles  and  Carloman, 
the  t^o  sons  of  Pepin,  and  gives  him  a  final  abeolu- 
tiofi  for  the  forfeiture  of  his  allegiance  towards  his  le- 
gitimate prince.  Astblphus,  king  of  the  Lonfibards, 
frightened  by  the  menaces  of  the  French  monarch,  en- 
gages to  restore  the  exarchat  to  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  tti  the  following  year,  ht  ftom  keep- 
ing his  pxx>mise,  h6  i^sieges  Rome.  The  pope,  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Rome  apply  again  to  Pepm,  and 
confer  upon  him  and  his'two  sons  the  Roman  patriciate, 
a  dignity  the  most  eihinent  of  all  in  the  empire. '  Pepin 
brings  an  army  into  Italy,  against  the  opinion  of  the 
states  gencraU  whicli  did  not  approve  of  diat  war;  be- 
sieges Pavie,  iKrhere  was  Astolphus-,  and  compels  him 
to  give  up  thfe  exarchat,  of  which  P^pin  makes  ar  pre- 
sent to  the  Holy  See,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of 
the  emperor,  who  maintained  that  the  exarchat  was  a 
province  belonging  to  his  crown. 

774  Charlemagne  crosses  die  Alps,  beats  and  routs  the  army 
of  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  makes  him  prisoner,  and 
assuihes  for  himself  the  crown  of  Lofhbardy.  The 
pope,  Adrian  I.  issues  a  decree,  by  which  he  acknow* 
ledges  Charlemagne  as  king  of  Italy  and  patriciate  of 
Rome.  In  the  next  year,  the  same  pope  grants  to 
Charlemagne^  in  a  council  hdd  at  Rome,  the  right  of 
disposing  of  the  elections  of  the  popes,  and  of  confirm- 
ing them. 

778  Loup,  duke  of  Gascony,  defeats  the  rear  guard  of  the 
army  of  Charlemagfie  in,  the  valley  of  Roncevaux, 
where  the  famous  Roland  was  killed,  to  whom  the  an- 
cient romances  and  the  poems  of  Ariosto  have  given  so 
much  celebrity. 
800  The  pope  Leo  III.  consecrates  Charlemagne,  and  in- 

vol,.  !•  F 
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vests  him  with  the  empire  of  Germanji  afterwatda 
called  the  Western  Empire. 

803  The  empress  Irene,  widow  of  Leo  IV.  son  of  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus,  means  to  marry  Ckarlemagne,  to 
unite  in  the  same  hands  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires^  and  £nds  means  to  transmit  to  him  the  offer 
of  her  hand,  which  Charlemagne,  then  a  widower, 
consents  to  accept,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  inform 
her  of  bis  acquiescence.  But  the  grandees  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  apprehensive  of  Seeing  its  seat  trans- 
ferred again  to  Rome,  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
flan  by  arresting  and  sending  into  exile  the  empress 
rene,  and  by  proclaiming  the  patriciate  Nicephorus,  a 
Greek  by  his  birth.  Emperor  of  the  East.  From  thence 
the  Eastern  Empire  has  since  been  called  the  Gr^ 
Empire,  or  the  Low  Empire. 

SI 4  Charlemagne  dies  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  is  buried 
at  Aix-b'-Chapelle.  The  limits  of  his  empire  were  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Ebro  to  the  west,  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  to  the  south,  the  Germanic  ocean  and  the 
Eyder  to  the  north,  the  Raab  and  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia to  the  east,  it  included  Ist,  all  GauU  2dly, 
the  county  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain  j  Sdly,  the  conti- 
nent of  Italy,  as  far  as  Benevento  |  4thly,  all  Germany, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  part  of  Hungary. 

The  winter  dres3  of  Charlemagne  (says  Eginhard) 
was  a  plain  coat  of  outer  skin  over  a  coarse  woollen 
tunick,  edged  with  silk;  he  wore  on  his  shoulders  a 
thick  blue  mantle,  and  his  legs  were  covered  with  bands 
of  various  colours  crossing  one  upoii  another. 

826  Harold,  whom  the  emperor  Lewis  le  Debonnaire  had 
made  king  of  Denmark,  is  dethroned  by  his  subjects 
for  being  a  Christian  and  having  been  baptised  at  Mentz. 

A  list  of  the  principal  Learned  or  Illustrious  Meji 
"who  lived  during  tliat  Period,  poinfmg  out  the 
Year  (^  tfieir  Death. 


A.D. 

735  Bede,  a  priest  of  Northumber- 
land, htstorian  of  the  Saxbns, 
ScotB,  &c< 

543  St  Benedict  I 

524  Bocthius,  the  Roman  poet  and 
Platonic  philosopher. 


AD. 

575  Cassiodorus. 

658  Fredegaire. 

595  Gregory  of  Tours. 

660  Marculfe. 

520  Ptocopiui. 

48a  Sidoniai  ApeUinaris. 
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A  list  of  the  Cotemporary  Princes^  mffi  (he  date  qf 

their  Death. 


JPcIixIII.  492 

Gelasius  I.  496 
Anastasius  II.  498 
jSymnuichus  J14 
Hormisdas  $%% 
John  I.  s%6 

FcHx  IV.  530 
Bo&ifaciusII.  531 
John  IL  SZS 

Agapet  L  536 
St.  Silverus  540 
Vigil  SSS 

Pclagiiu  I.  359 
John  III.  571 
Benedict  I,  577 
Pelagius  II.  590 
St.    Gregory 

the  Great    604 
iSabinianus      603 
Bonifaciu*  IV.6Z4 
Deodatut        6x7 
BonifaciuffV.  623 
Honorius  I. 
Severinus 
John  IV. 
Theodoras 
Martini. 
Eugenius  T. 
Vitalianut 
Deodatttt 
Bomntti  L 
Agatho 
JLeolL 


Emperors  rf  tie 

^tcno  491 

Anaetasiiul.  5x8 
Justinus   the 

Cow-herd  5^7 
Jttitinianut  s^5 
Justinus  II.  578 
'nberius  jSo 
Mauricius  602 
Phocas  6x0 

Herodius  64X 
Constans  668 
Consiantine 

Pogonate  683 
JustinianusII.  7x1 
Ph.  Bardane  7x3 
Anaftasius  II.  7x4 
TheodosiuslII.7x6 
Leo  Isauricus  74X 
Constantine 

Coproninius775 
Leo  IV.  780 

638  Constantine 
640     VI.  797 

64X  Ircne,empress8o2 
649  Nicephorus 
654     begins  the 
656      Greek  em- 
669     pire,  called 
676     the   Low 
678     Empire       8xx 
682  Stanracins      8xx 


Benedict  11.  685 

John  V.  686 

Conon  687 

Sergius  I.  701 

Jolm  VI,  705 

John  VII.  707 

Sisinnus  708 

Constantiae  7x4 

Gregory  II .  73 x 

Gregory  III.  74X 

Zachary  752 

Stephen  IL  752 

Stephen  III.  757 
P^L 
Stephen  iV. 
Adrianus  I. 
LeoIIL 
Stephen  V. 
PaschalL 


Sigebert  IL  650 
aovis  II.  ^56 
Clotaire  l!l.  670 
Childeric  II.  673 
Dagobert  IL  678 
Thieri  IIL  690 
CloTis  III.  695 
Childebertlll.7xx 
Dapbertlll.  7x6 
Chilperic  U.  720 
Thieri  IV.  73? 
Childeric  III.  734 
Pepin  768 

Carloman  771 
Charlemagne  8x4 
Lewis  I.  840 


684  Michael  £u- 


ropalate  8x3 
Leo  the  Ar« 

minian  820 
Michael  the 

Stammerer  829 


Kings  of  France. 
Clovis  5XX 


Clodomir       524  Liuba 


Thieri  I.         534 
Childebertl.  SS^ 


Kings  of  Italy, 


Odoacre 

Thebdoric 

Atalaric 

Amalasonte 

Theodat 

Vitiges 

lldebalde    . 

Eraric 

Totila 

Teias,thelast 
of  the  Os- 
trogoth 
kings  in 
Italy 


493 

534 
534 
537 
5411 
54» 
54» 
553 


553 


Tulgos 

Recefuind 

Vamba 

Ervige 

Egira 

Vitisa 

Roderie,  tne 
last  of  the 
Goth  kings 
in  Spain 


64» 
67* 
680 

687 
70X 
7X1 


1t% 


Kiftge  of  Spain  f  A 

new  Dynasty* 
Pelagius  737 

AlphonseL     757 
FrocUj  ^6S 

Aurelid  774 

Sile  ^83 

Mauregat       78S 
Veremond  I.  794 
Alphonsethe 
Chaste        84^ 


Kifigs  ff  Snvedem, 
Biom  8x6 

Brantai&ond    '827 


King*  oftbeQ§tbs 
in  Spain  from  the 
Year  4x4. 


Evaric 

Alaric 

Gefalric 

Amalric 

Theudis 


4B4 
507 
5" 

548 


Athanagilde    567 


Clotaire  562 

Caribert         j66 
767|3tgebcrt  575 

77a  Childeric  L  584 
795  Gontran  393 

8x6  Childebert  II.  596 
817  Thcodebert  11.6x2 
S24  Clotaire  IL      628 


60X 
603 
6x0 
6x2 
62X 


Eugenifu  IX..  S27  Charibcrt  ^    63s 

IDagobcrt  L*    638 


Leovigilde 
Recarede 
Liuba  II. 
Vetiricus 
Gondomar 
Sizebut 

Recarede  IL    62X 
ScintilU  and 

his  brothers  63  X 
Richcmer  633 
Sisenand  636 
Chintilia         648 

f2 


*  o/the 
horde    in    Jtaiy^ 
frum    the    Tear 
568. 
Anlttf  6x6 

Adeluahi  626 
Ariovald  638 
Rotharis  6S4' 
Rodoald  659 

Arigent  66x 

Gondipert  66% 
Grimoald  673 
Garibald  675 
Pertarit  69X 

Cuniberc  703 
Luitbert  ^94. 

Aribert  7X» 

Ansprand  7|7 
Luitbrand  744 
Hildebrand  744 
Rochis  750 

Astolphe  756 
Didler  774 

When  Charle- 
magne assum- 
ed the  crown 
ofLombardy. 
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PERIOD  THE  THIRD. 

r 

FROM  Tap  END  OV   THE  HEPTARCHY  JO   THE  REIGN  OF 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEUOR. 


EGBERt. 
Ann.  827  to  831. 

Egbert  in  his  youth  had  been  obliged  to  with^ 
draw  secretly  into  France,  to  prevent  the  eflFeicts  of 
the  great  jealousy  he  had  given  to  Brithric,  the 
reigning  prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  both  because 
he  seemed  by  his  birth  better  entitled  to  the  crown, 
and  because  he  had  acquired  in  an  imminent  degree 
the  affections  of  the  people.  He  was  well  received 
by  Chairleroagjie ;  and  by  living  in  the  c6uft  and 
serving  in  the  army  of  thjat  illustrious  iponarch,  the 
nipst  able  anid  most  genejrous  that  had  appeared  in 
Europe  during  several  ages,  he  had  acquired  those 
acpomplishments  which  afterwards  enabled  him  t^ 
make  such  a  shining  figure  on  the  throne  by  the 
sptendor  of  his  viptories  and  the  wisdom  and  energy 
6f?  his  administration.  His  early  misfortunes  thus 
proved  of  singular  advantage  to  him.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  his  kingdoms  had  lost  all  desire  of  revolting 
from  that  monarch,  and  considered  a  union  in  go- 
yernment  as  opening  to  them  the  agreeable  prospect 
qf  future  tranquillity.  But  such  is  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  weakness  of  man's  best  con- 
jectures, that  Egbert  was  hardly  settled  on  his  united 
throne  when  both  he  and  his  subjects  began  to  be 
abirmed  at  the  approach  of  new  enemies,  and  th^ 
island  exposed  to  fresh  invasions. 

Before  the  end  of  the  heptarchy,  thosft  aatipns 
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Baltic  had  began  to  infest  tHe  westerti  coasts  of  Eti^ 
rope.  TKey  invaded  sotfie  pfovince$  of  France  ;f 
and,  on  accouiat  of  their  coming  from  the  ifroflij^ 
they  were  known  under  the  general  hitS^  rf  Notf 
ffBctns.  Enfiboldened  by  theit^  successes  oh  the  cbnti- 
Hent,  th6y  were  teniptAd  to  visit  England  in  their 
frei^u^nt  excu^siblis.  The  Danes  chiefly  levelled^ 
their  ftiry  against  that  country. .  Their  first  ap^ar- 
ance  on  ifc  sh<!)i'es  had  been  in  thie  yeat  787,  THev 
khded'  in  tlie  kingdbm  of  Wessex,  to  take  a  view  or 
the  state  of  the  country  ;\  and  wheA  summonejJ  by 
the  magistrate  of*  the  place  to  ap]^ear  beforfe  the 
king,  and  account  for  their  enterprise,  they  fled  ity 
their  shi^  for  safety,  after  having  committed  some 
small  depredations.  The  next  alarm  was  given  to 
Nortlmntbei'Isuid,  in  tl^e  year  794,  wBeh  a  bocfy  d 
these  pirates  plundered  a  monastery;  but  their  ship* 
being  much  damsiged  by  a  stoi^m/  and  their  leader 
slain  in  a  skirmish,  they  were  at  last  drfeated  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  reinalhder  df  thetri  put  to  the 
sword. 


Ann.  SS2  to  838, 

Five  years  after  th^  accession  of  KgbeTt  to*  tfie 
throne  of  England,  the  Danes  hilded  iil  the  isle  of 
Shepeyi  and  after  having  pillaged  if,  escaped  witK 
iihjJunity'.  The  next  year  they  landed  ^^in  ill 
England  froni  thirty-five  ships,  and  wete  encoun- 
tered by  Egbert,  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire; 
ITie  battle  was  bloody,  and  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Danes;  they,  however,  maintained  theit 
pbst,  and  thence  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
ships ;  Having  thus  learned  by  experience  that  the j^ 
must  expect  a'  vigofbus  resistance  from  this  warlike 
prince,  they  entered  into  an  affiance  with  the  Bri- 
toiis  o£  Cornwall;  and  landing  twd  years  after'  iji 
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that  countiy^  made  an  inroad  with  their  confede-r 
rates  into  the  county  ol  Devon,  .where  they  were 
met,  and  totally  defeated,  by  Egbert,  at  Henges 
Down,  near  KeUington.  By  this  victory  he  would 
have  secured  the  kingdom  from  invasion  for  some 
time ;  but  his  death,  which  soon  after  took  place, 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  success  of  the  English 
army,  and  to  invite  the  eqemy  to  renew  his  de- 
vastation* 

Under  his  reign  the  Scots  and  Picts  had  a.  decisive 
battle,  in  which  the  former  prevailed,  and  in  the 
year  8S8,  both  kingdoms  were  united  by.  Kenneth^ 
which  begins  the  second  period  of  the  Scottish 
history. 

Egbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethelwolf* 

ETHEL WOJ-F,  second  King  from  the  Heptarchy. 

4fm.  839  to  850, 

,  Ethelwplf  h^  neither  the  energy  npr  the  abilitiesi 
of  his  father.  Educated  in  a  cloister,  and  destined 
to  the  monastic  life,  he  was  better  qualified  for  eo« 
verning  a  convent  than  a  kingdom.  He  began  ni& 
reign  with  delivering  to  his  eldest  son,  Athelston, 
the  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  to  govern 
thepi  with  the  title  oiF^ing.  In  November  844,  hcs 
called  at  Winchester  an  assembly  of  all  th^  great 
men  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Wessex,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  l^ty,  and,  with  their  consent,  made 
a  solemn  grant  to  the  church  of  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  crpwn,  free  from  aU 
taxes,  impositions,  and  obligations  of  every  kind* 
In  855,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  he  extended 
this  grant  tP  the  other  tributary  kingdpms  which 
then  composed  the  English  monarchy.  A  fleet  of 
Danes,  consisting  of  thirty-three  sail,  appeared  at 
Southampton,  but  were  repulsed  by  Wpuhere,  go^ 
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vemor  of  the  neighbouring  county.  Soon  after, 
another  band,  landing  at  Portsmouth,  was  routed  by 
^thelhem,  governor  of  Dorsetshire,  after  a  bloody 
engagement,  in  which  he  lost  his  life-  Next  year 
these  barbarous  savages  made  several  inroads  into 
East  Anglia,  Lindesey,  and  Kent;  and  though  some- 
times defeated,  they  plundered  the  country,  and 
carried  off  their  booty.  These  incursions  becain^ 
almost  annual, 

Ann.  851  to  853. 

The  Danes  invade  England  with  a' very  numerous 
army,  which  is  put  to  rout  with  great  slaughter  by 
Ceorle,  governor  of  Devonshire,  in  a  battle  fought, 
at  Wiganburgh.     King  Athelston  attacks  at  sea,  near 
Sandwich,  another  band  of  them,  sinks  nine  of 
their  ships,  and  puts  the  rest  to  ffight.     A  body  of 
them^  however,  venture,  for  the  first  time,  to  take 
up  winter  quarters  in  the  Isle  of  Thianet,  where  they 
recmve,  in  the  next  spring,  a  strong  reinforcenient 
of  their  countrymen  in  360  vessels.     Tliey  begin  the 
campaign  by  burning  the  cities  of  London  and  Can- 
terbury; a^d  having  put  to  flight  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Brithric,  governor  of  Merda  under  the 
title  6f  King,  they  march  into  the  heart  of  Surrey, 
and  lay  every  place  waste  around  them.    EthelwoU^ 
impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  danger,   marches 
against  them,  at  the  head  of  the  West  SaxOns,  and 
carryiitg'with  him  hia^  second  son  Ethdbald;  give^ 
tfaem  battle  at  Okdiey, .  and  gains  a  bloody  victory 
over  them.    Nevertheless  they  still  maintain  their 
settlement  in  the  Isie  oi  Thanet,  and  bring  attacked 
by  the  governors  oi  Kent  and  Surrey,  they  gain  a 
complete  vittory,  after  iiaving  killed  both  the  go» 
verndrs;*  whenoe  they  remove  to  the  Isle  of  Shepe^^ 
ixi  whkh  they  take  up  their  Winter  quarters,  J 
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.  This  ahrxiuing  crisis  luuaders  not*  Ethelvrolf  firdm 
making  a  pilgrims^ge  to  Rome  with  iis  iburdi  and 
fevpunte  s^  Jj^^j  thea^i  only  six  years  of  a^ei 
He  passes  there  twelve  months  ia  the.  exerdse  of 
devotion^  aoj4  on  his  retiixn  home  marries.  Judith^ 
dau^ter  of  thie  eqiperor  Charles  the  Bald.  iOn;  his 
landifig  in  England  he  finds  that  his  eldest. son 
Athelstan  being  dead,  Ethelbald^  his  second  son, 
who  had  assumed  the  gov^nunent^  had  formed  with 
many  of  the  nobles  the  project  of  excluding  him 
from  the  tjh^oae*  The  pedple  were .  ^vidsd  between 
the  two  princes,  and  a  bloody  civH  war^  added  to 
all  the  other  cal^mitie^  under  which  the  English  \sb^ 
boured  seemed  inevitable.  Ethelwolf  prevents  it 
by  yielding  to  th^  greater  part  of  hb  son's  preten** 
sions.  He  majtes  a  partition  of  the  kingdom^  takes 
to  himself  th^  ea^ern  part,  which  was  the  leasts  con« 
siderable  and  the  most  e3;poaedi  and  deUyers.  ovot  to 
Etl^lbald  the  sovereignty  of  the.  western.  Haidng 
thjus  prc^yent^d  all.  dissections,  he  summoned  a  ooun* 
al  of  the  states  of  thc^  kingdom  to  take  i9tocon« 
sid^ratio^  the  qlaims  of  the- ecclesiastics,  wfap  pre-^ 
t^iylfd th^t; t)^  Jewish  laii¥/€onferred:a  tcntbof  all 
-tb€;  prod^^  Qf  tJ^e  Iand;Qh)the  priesthood^  and  that 
thi^  rcji^atioi).  coavjeyed  a.  pecpetual  property,  ijiw 
hi^r^t  by  divine  right,  in  those  who  officiated  at  the 
a|tar.  They  ventured  forlher  than  they  were  -war* 
(anted  evesi  by  the  LeviticalMw;  as  ihey  inB^sted 
t^iatthe  texuii  of  the  produce  di  aU  industry,  mer* 
c;hapdise,  wages  .of  labourers,  and  pay  of  soldiers^ 
belonged  tO:  the' clergy;  nay^  one  .of  their  canonists 
^Padre  Paolo,  sopra  beneficiirecclesiastici,.  edk^  Colon* 
l&15^  p.  130,)  went  so  fat*  as;to  :^irm  that*  tbey 
w^re;  enticed,  to  the  tithe  of/ the  profits  qiade  by 
couftez^ns;  in.  the.  ex^i:ciae  ;trf(  their  prp&ssiooJ  In 
those  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  when  fanati-^ 
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cism  was  mistakeh  far  religion  s^  superstition  for 
piety,  the  people  were  both  ea^y  persuaded  tobeliei^ 
that  tbeir  calamities  were  owiAg  to  their  deviation 
{rom  the  divine  ]{iw,  and  terrified  with  the  fear  of 
future  invasions,  should  they  persevere  ift  thehr 
iniquity.  Thus  the  tythes,  which  they  had  never 
yet  been  able-  to  collect,  wei^  granted  without  op' 
position  to  the  clergy.  JSo  meritorious  was  this 
concession  deemed  by  the  English,  that,  trusting 
entirely  to  superjis^tunkl  asaiskwc^,  they  neglected 
the  ordinary  means  of  safety,  and  agreed,  even  in 
that'  desperate  extremity,  t^at  tiie  revenue)^  of  the 
church  should'  be  exempted  from  all  taxes,  thqu^ 
imposed  for  hatibnal  defence  and- security.      - 

Ethelwotf  £e9  two  years  after  niaking  this  grant, 
and  by  his  will  shares  England  between  his  tfwo 
eldest  sons  Ethelbald  and  Ethdbert,  the  west  b^ng 
assigned  to  the  fbrmer,  the  ea^t  to  the  latter. 

1  • 

ETHELB^XDano  ETI^LB£Rt,tIurd  and  fourth 

£lng&  from,  the  H^pt^iccfay. 

Ann.  857  to  865.  ' 

Ethe%aM,  aproffi^te  prince,  creates  great  scan- 
dri,  and  gives  offence  to  the  people  by  marrjring 
Jtidith,  his  mothcr»in4aw.  He  is  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  cfivorce  her  by  the  remonstrances  of  Swithin, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  He  dies  in  the  thirdyear  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  His  brother  Ethe&ert, 
invested  by  his  death  with  the  whole,  government, 
behaves,, during  a  reign  of  fiv^  years,  in  a  manner 
more  worthy  ot  his  birth  and  station;  Neviertheless 
the  kingdom  continues  to  be  infested  by  the  Danes, 
who  commit  great  outrages. 

Etheibert  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Etheted,  a 
brave Ipjig,  tint,  whose  Valour  was  insufficient  to  re- 
press the  Danish  incursions.    His  younger  brother 
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Alfred  Seconded  lum  in  all  his  enterprises,  and  gene- 
rously sacrificed  to  the  puUic  good  all  resentment 
be  oik^ht  retain  on  account  of  being  excluded  by 
Ethelfred  from  a  large  patrimony  which  had  been 
left  him  by  his  father. 

EIHERED,  OR  ETHELRED,  fifth  King  from  the 

Heptarchy. 

Amu  866  to  871  • 

The  Danes  effect  a  landing  among  the  East  Angles, 
^ho  enter  into  a  separate  treaty  with  them,  and 
furnish  them  with  horses,  which  enables  them  .to 
make  an  irruptiop  by  land  into  the  kingdom  of 
Npr thumberland,  where  they  take  the  city  of  York» 
and  defend  it  agsdnst  Osbiicht  and  .^a,  two  North* 
iimbrian  princes,  who  perish  in  the  assavilt.  Thence 
they  penetrate  into  Mercia,  under  the  command  of 
Hinguar  and  Hubba,  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
at  Nottingham,  where  they  threaten  the  kingdom 
with  a  total* subjection.  The  Merdans  in  this  ex^ 
tremity  apply  to  Ethered  for  succour.  He  marches 
with  his  brother  Alfred,  conducting  a  great  army  to 
Nottingham,  and  forces  the  enemy  tp  retreat  into 
Northumberland.  They  again  enter  East  Anglia, 
and  take  prisoner  Edmund,  the  governor  of  that 
country.  They  afterwards  murder  him .  in  cool 
blood,  and  commit  the  most  barbarous  ravages  on 
the .  people,  giving  the  East  Angles  cause  to  regret 
the  temporary  reEef  tney  had  obtained  by  assisting 
the  common  enemy. 

The  Danes  take  their  next  station  at  Reading, 
whence  they  infest  the  country.  witK  thcar  excur-- 
sions.  The  Mercians,  desirous  of  shaking  off  tkeiv 
dependence  on  Ethered,  reftise  to  joi;n  ^im  with 
their  foj^ces.  The  king,  attended  by  Alfred,  attacks 
the  enemy  with  the  West  Saxons  alone,  his  heredl^ 
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tary  subjects,  and  after  various  successes,  dies  of  a 
wound,  leaving  the  inheritance  of  his  cares  and  mis* 
fortunes,  rather  than  of  his  grandeur,  to  his  bro« 
(her  Alfred^  who  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age* 

•  .  *  • 

ALFRED,  sixth  Kifig  from  the  Heptarchy. 

Ann.  871  to  814. 

Alfred,  deservedly  called  the  Great,  stands  in  the 
records  of  history  as  the  most  perfect  model  to  ali 
the  best  princes  of  future  ages*  He  }x2S  been  com*^ 
pared  to  Charlemagne,  and  there  was  indeed  a  grteat. 
degree  of  similarity  in  the  enunent  virtue,  taints, 
genius  and  character  of.  these  great  monarchs.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Charlemagne,  who 
lived  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Alfred,  was  the 
first  to  open  the  illustrious  career  which  both  these 
princes  ran  over  with  so  much  glory;  therefore  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  many  instances  Alfred  was 
guided  in  his  decision^  by  what  Charlemagne  had 
done.  It  must  be  said:  also,  in  justice  to  Alfred^ 
that  Charlemagne,  ascending  a  throne  consolidated 
by  the  wisdom  and  victories  of  his  father,  against 
the  Saxons,  Sclavonians,  Bavarians,  &c.  &c.  was  in* 
vested  with  the  most  powerful  means  to  make  his 
authority  obeyed  at  home  and  respected  abroad,  and 
never  h^  wy  occasion  to  display  those  wonderful 
abilitiesr  which  Alfred  must  have  possessed  to  rescue 
alone,  as  he  did,  his  crown  and  his  country  from  the 
most  desperate  circumstances.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  coun* 
try  when  he  came  to  the  throne*  The  Danes  had 
2(lready  subdued  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia, 
and  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Wessex.  The 
Mercies  had  joined  the  enemy;  the  dependence  upon 
the  other  provinces  was  very  precarious,  the  land 
lay  vnoultivated  through  fear  of  contmual  incur* 
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sipfW,  *ftd  tAI  the  churches  and  monasteries  were' 
destroyed. 

Alfred  had  scarcely  bm-ied  his  brother  when  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  the  Danes,  who* 
had  seized  Wilton.  He  marches  against  them  with 
the  few  troops  he  caa  assemble  on  a  roddeny  gives 
them  battle,  gains  at  first  an  advantage,  but  the  su- 
periority of  the  enemy's  numbers  prevails,  and  re- 
covers them  the  day.  Their  loss,  however,  was  so 
c^omiderable,  that  fearing  Alfred  would  receive  rein- 
fercements,  they  stipulated  for  a  safe  retreat,  a'rid' 
pronfrised  to  depart  the  kingdom;  but,  careless  of 
their .  engagements,  they  soon  committed  new  de- 
predadbBS m  the  territories  of  the  Mercian^.  Burr- 
ted,  their  king,  and  brother-in-law  to  Alfred',  en- 
gaged tlxem  by  presents  of  money  to  remove  to* 
Lincc^nshire ;  but  finding  no  object  for  their  rapine 
in  thai^  country,  which  Aey  had  already  reduced  ta 
ruin,  they  suddenly  turned  back  upon  Meitia:,  atxcf 
desolated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Bbrr- 
lfced>  dtepairing  of  success  against  an  enemy  whoni' 
HO  force  c6Uld  resist  aiid  no  treaties  bind;  fted  to 
Rome,  and  took  sHefter  in  a  dbisten  He  was  the* 
fist  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Merda. 

Tile  West  Saxorts  were  now  the  only  remainirf^ 
forces- td-protect  Ertgland,  and  though 'Siip|iortfed' by 
Ae  energy  aftd-atSffiltes  of  AWin^d',  they  w^re  uiiabfe 
to  oppose  those  barbariimis  who  from  all  quartersr 
ibvaded  them. 

P 

Ann.  875  to  879. 

A  nfew  swarm  of  Dihes  comes  over;  part  of  theWT 
into  Northumberland^  the  other  take  Werefham,  in' 
the  county  of  Dbrset,  the  very  centre  of  Alfred's 
domitiions.  That  prince  so  straitens  them  'in  these 
quarters  that  they  come  to  a  tr«ty  with  him*, '  ztid 
stipulate  to  depart  Ms  country.    Alfred,  wdf  ac- 
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quainted  with  their  usual  perfidy,  obliges  them  tO 
swear  upon  the  holy  relics  to  the  observance  erf  the 
treaty,  in  hopes  that  if  they  now  violated  their  oath^ 
such  an  impiety  would  draw  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  heaven ;  but,  little  apprehensive  of  the 
danger,  the  Danes  take  the  first  opportunity  to  at- 
tack the  English  armies,  put  them  to  the  rout, 
march  westws^rd,  and  take  possessioji  of  Exeten 
The  king  collects  new  forces,  fights  in  one  year  eight 
battles,  and  reduces  the  enemy  to  the  utmost  extr^ 
mity.     They  propose  pe^ce  'y  he  does  not  think  pro- 
per to  reject  it,  and  stipulates  that  they  wiib  settle 
somewhere  in  England,  and  not  permit  any  more  of 
their  countrymen  to  enter  the  kingdom.    But  while 
he  was  expecting  the  execution  of  thi^  treaty,  he 
heard  that  another  strong  body  of  Danes  bad  landed, 
surprised  Chippenham,  then. a  considerable  town, 
and  were  exercising  their  usual  ravages.     Thb  last 
incident  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the  West  Saixons, 
and  reduced  them  to  desp^r ;  they  believed  them- 
selves abandoned  by  heaven  to  destruction.    Some 
retired  into  Wales,  or  fted  beyond  sea ;  others  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror,  aijd  no  one  would  hearken 
to  the  summons  of  the  kisg^  who  exhorted  thenci  to 
make  with  him  a  last  efforj:  in  defence  of  their  king, 
their  cQuntry,  and  their  Ubefltiea*    Alfred  himself 
was  obligfsd  to  give  way  to  the  wretched  necessity 
of  the  times;  accordingly,  relinquishing  the  insignia 
of  his  dimity,  and  dismts^ng  all  his  servants j  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  habit  Of  a  pea3ant,  and  lived 
some  tiffie  in  the  cottage  qf  a  neat-herd,  who  hail 
Ijeen  entrusted  with  the  care  of  some  of  his  cows. 
In  this  solitary  retreat,  which  was  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parret  and 
Thojre,  he  supported  his  humble  lot  with  the  hopes 
of^bettfiT  fortune;  and  music,  in  which  he  was  very 
proficient  fpr  the  times,  was  bis  usual  diveraics. 
It  19  rwofded  by.aH  the  historiaus,  that  one  day  he- 
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lug  CoAfitnanded  by  the  herdsman's  mfe,  who  did 
not  know  him,  to  take  care  of  some  cakes  which 
were  toasting,  he  happened  to  let  them  burn,  for 
which  she  severely  scolded  him. 

As  soon  as  Alfred  found  that  the  search  of  the 
-enemy  was  more  remiss,  he  collected  some  of  his 
^retainers,  and  retired  into  a  bog  formed  by  the 
stagnating  waters  of  the  Thone  and  Parret,  where 
he  found  two  acres  of  firm  ground.  There  he  built 
-a  habitation  with  strong  fortifications,  where  he  was 
■so  secure  that  it  was  every  way  surrounded  by  fo- 
rests ataid  morasses,  and  the  roads  which  led  to  it 
were  unknown  and  inaccessible.  This  place  he 
called  Ethelingay,  or  the  Isle  of  Nobles.  It  now 
bears  the  name  of  Athelney.  Here  he  subsisted 
with  his  followers  by  plundering  the  straggling  par- 
<ties  of  the  enemy.  After  having  remained  there  a 
twelvemonth,  he  heard  that  Hubba,  the  chief  of  the 
iDanish  commanders,  having  ravaged  the  country  of 
Wales,  had  found  resistance  on  his  return  from  the 
Casde  of  Kenwith,  where  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
•  had  retired  with  a  small  body  of  chosen  troops ;  and 
that  this  gallant  knight,  finding  himself  unable  to 
susitain  a  siege,  had,  by  one  desperate  efibrt,  sallied 
out  with  his  friends,  and  forced  his  way  sword  in 
hand  through  the  besiegers,  who  were  completely 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  Hubba,  their  gene- 
ral, was  slain. 

This  act  of  successful  resistance  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  the  dispirited  West  Saxons;  but  before  as- 
-«embling  them  in  arms,  Alfred  resolved  to  inspect 
himself  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  judge  of 
the  probability  of  success.  For  this  purpose  he 
entered  their  camp  under  the  disguise  of  a  harper, 
and  passed  unsuspected  through  every  quarter.  He 
so  entertained  them  ivith  his  music  and  ^cetious 
humours,  that  he  met  with  a  welcome  reception, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Cuthrum,  their 
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prince,  where  he  remained  some  days«  He  re- 
marked the  supine  security  of  the  Danes,  their  con- 
tempt of  the  English,  their  negligence  in  foraging 
and  plundering,  and  their  dissolute  wasting  of  their 
ill-gotten  booty*  Having  made  these  observations, 
he  returned  to  his  retreat,  and  secretly  sent  proper 
emissaries  to  the  most  considerable  of  his  subjects, 
to  summon  them  to  a  rendezvous  at  Brixton,  on  the 
borders  of  Selwood  Forest,  attended  by  thdr  war- 
like followers.  At  the  appointed  day,  all  joyfully 
resorted  to  their  prince.  On  his  appearance  tt^y 
received  him  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  could  not 
satiate  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  this  beloved  mo- 
narch, whom  they  had  long  regarded  as  dead,  and 
who  now  called  them  to  liberty  and  to  vengeance. 
He  instantly  conducted  them  to  Eddington,  where 
the  Danes  were  encamped,  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  previous  knowledge  of  the  place,  he  directed  his 
attack  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Danes,  surprised  to  behold  an  army  of  Eng- 
lish whom  they  considered  as  totally  subdued,  and 
still  more  astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at  their 
head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  their  number,  and  were  soon  put 
to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  The  remainder  of 
the  routed  army  fled  with  their  prince  to  a  fortified 
camp,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Alfred,  and 
compelled,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  He  gave  them  their  lives,  and,  by  his 
permission,  those  who  did  not.  choose  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  settle  in  those  rarts  of  England  he 
assigned  to  them,  embarked  for  Flanders,  under  the 
command  of  Hastings,  one  of  their  generals.  Guth- 
rum,  their  prince,  became  a  convert,  with  thirty  of 
lus  nobles.  The  king  himself  answered  for  him  at 
the  font,  and  receiving  him  as  his  adopted  son,  gave 
him  the  i»me  of  Athelstan. 
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A  part  of  the  Dsuies  ir^o  had  fi3llowed  Hastings 
returned  contrary  to  the  treaty,  and  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  advanced  towards  Rochester;  but 
they  soon  fell  back  on  hearing  that  Alfred  was  upon 
his  march  to  attack  them.  To  prevent  such  incur* 
sions  fpr  the  future,  he  equipped  a  strong  fleet,  v^dth 
which  he  destroyed  sixteen  of  their  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Harwidi.  There  remained  only  the  port 
of  London  open  to  the  invaders,  and  as  that  city 
was  weakly  garrisoned,  he  soon  reduced  it  to  capitu- 
lation. Having  augmented  its  fortifications^  and 
embellished  it  with  a  number  of  new  edifices,  he 
delivered  it  in  charge  to  his  son4n-law  Etheired,  and 
thus  secured  the  whole  country  from  tbrei^  dan- 
ger. The  consequence  of  those  wise  and  vigorous 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country  was,  that 
for  some  years  Alfred  was  not  disturbed  by  any  ir- 
ruption worthy  notice*  He  employed  this  interval 
of  tranquillity  in  restoring  order  to  the  state,  in 
establishing  civil  and  military  institutions,  in  com- 
posing the  minds'Of  men  to  indusliry  and  justice, 
and  in  providing  against  the  return  of  the  late' 
calamities. 

Anru  880  to  890. 

Alfred  establishes  a  regular  militia  all  over  Eitg* 
land^  and  a  considerable  naval  force.  He  increases 
the  shipping  of  his  kingdom  both  m  number  and 
strength,  and  distributes  his  armed  vessels  in  proper 
stations  around  the  island.  These  measures  enable 
him  to  repel  vigorously  three  new  irruptions  at- 
tempted again  by  the  Danes,  the  most  formidable  - 
of  which  was  headed  by  the  Danish  chieftain  Has« 
tings,  who  appeared  oa  the  coast  of  Kent  with  a 
fleet  of  SSO  sail;  and,  after  many  tiepulses,  was 
obliged  to  put  a^n  to  sea.  Those  who  made  their ' 
escape,  and  their  countrymen  in  Northumberland 
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and  ilfiiist-Angiia,  who  had  resumed  their  inveterate 
depredations,  pursued  by  the  indefatigable  vigilance 
of   Alfred,   w^re   finally  destroyed.    Tranquillity 
being  thus  restored,  he  found  that  the  only  way  to 
make  it  permantot  was  to  establish  a  sftrict,  active, 
^nd  regular  police  all  over  the  kingdom ;  accordingly 
he  revived  its  ancient  division  into  counties,  these 
counties  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  tith'^ 
ings.    Every  householder  was  answerable  for  the 
behaviour  of  his  family,  slaves,  and  even  his  guests 
if  they  resided  above  three  days  in  his  house.    Ten 
heighhpuring  householders  were  formed  into  one 
corporation,  which  under  the  name  of  a  tithing,  de^ 
cennary,  or  fribourg,  were  answerable  for  each 
other's  conduct,  and  over  whom  one  person,  called 
a  tithingman,  headbourg,  or  borsholder,  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside.    Every  man  was  punished  as  ad 
outlaw  who  did  not  register  himself  in  some  tithing; 
tod  no  man  could  change  his  habitation  without  a 
certificate  from  the  borsholder  of  the  tithing  to 
which  he  formerly  belonged. 

When  any  person  was  accused  of  a  crime,  his 
borsholder  was  summoned  to  answer  for  hiih ;  if 
lie  refused,  the  criminal  was  detained  in  prison  tiH 
his  trial,  if  he  fled,  either  before  or  after  finding 
suretiesj  the  borsholder  and  decennary  were  e3^- 
posed  to  the  penalties  of  law,  unless  they  could  pro- 
duce  him  in  thirty-one  days.  If  they  could  not,  the 
borsholder^  with  two  other  members  of  the  decen- 
nary, were  obliged  to  appear,  with  three  chief  mem^ 
ber»  of  the  three  neighbouring  decennaries,  to  swear 
that  th6  criminals  decennary  was  free  from  all  pri- 
vity both  of  the  crime  committed  and  the  escape  of 
the  criminaL  If  the  borsholder  could  not  find  such 
a  number  to  answer  for  hisinnocence,  the  decennary 
was  compelled  by  fine  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
idng,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  ofience. 

These  I'igours  were  tempered  by  other  instil?^ 
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tioos  finroufabk  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens.  The 
bonholder  summoned  hb  whole  decennary  to  assist 
him  in  deeding  all  lesser  di&rences  of  this  small 
community.  In  afl^s  of  greater  moment,  in  ap- 
peals from  the  decennary,  or  in  controversies  be- 
tween members  of  different  decennaries,  the  cause 
was  brought  before  the  hundred,  which  consisted  of 
ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  families  of  freemen, 
which  were  regularly  assembled  once  in  four  weeks 
for  the  dieciding  of  causes  in  a  form  which  deserves 
to  be  noted,  not  as  being  the  origin  of  juries,  which 
has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Alfred,  but  at  least 
an  important  improvement  of  that  precious  institu^ 
tion.  Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen,  who  having 
sworn,  together  with  the  himdreder  or  pre^ding 
magistrate  of  that  division,  to  administer  iiujmrtial 
justice,  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  that  cause 
which  was  submitted  to  their  decision.  Besides 
these  mcHithly  meetings  of  the  hundred,  there  was 
an  annual  meeting  appointed  £ot  a  more  general  in- 
spection of  the  police  of  the  district,  the  inquiry 
into  crimes,  the  cQrrection  of  abuses  in  magistrates, 
and  the  obliging  of  every  person  to  sue  the  decdn- 
nary  in  which  he  was  registered. 

The  next  superior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred 
was  the  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  after 
Michaelmas  and  Easter,  and  consisted  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county,  who  possessed  an  equal  vote 
in  the  decision  of  caus^.  The  bishop  presided  in 
this  court,  together  with  the  alderman- 
There  lay  an  appeal  in  default  of  justice  from  all 
these  courts  to  the  king  himself  in  council;  and  as 
the  pe<^le,  sensible  of  the  equity  and  great  talents 
of  AUfred,  placed  their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he 
was  soon  ov»?whdmed  with  af^peals  from  all  parts 
o[  England. 

The  better  to  guide  the  magistrates  in  the  ad- 
^jnisttadon  of  justice,  he  framed  a  code  of  laws^ 
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which,  though  now  lost,  served  long  as  the  basis  of 
English  jurisprudence,  and  is  generatty  deemed  the 
origin  of  what  has  been  since  denominated  the  com« 
mon  law. 

^  The  general  police  was  so  exact,  that  Alfred,  it  is 
said,  hung  up,  joy  way  of  bravado,  golden  bracelets 
near  the  highways,  and  no  man  dared  to  touch 
them.  Yet  amidst  these  rigours,  which  could  only 
be  felt  and  complained  of  by  bad  and  dangerous 
men,  this  great  prince  never  deviated  from  the  most 
sacred  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  people;  and  it  is 
a  memorable  sentiment  preserved  in  his  ^dll,  that  it 
«V  Jzcsi  the  English  should  for  ever  remain  cLsJree  a$ 
their  own  thoughts. 

The  care  of  Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learn« 
ing  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  improve  the  moraU 
and  restrain  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  people. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  Engfish 
sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  continued  disorders  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who  had 
laid  in  ashes  all  the  schods  and  seminaries  of  learn-* 
ing.     To  remedy  this  evil,  he  invited  over  the  most 
celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe.    He 
established  Schools  every  where ;  he  founded,  or  at 
least  re-established,  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
endowed  it  with  many  privileges,  revenues,  and  im- 
munities.   But  his  most  effectual  means  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning  was  the  example  of  the 
constant  assiduity  with  which  he  employed  himself 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.    During  a  life  of  no 
extraordinary  length,  this  truly  incomparable  hero, 
w^ho  fought  fifty-six  battles  in  person,  was  enabled, 
by  a  regular  distribution  of  his  time,  to  acquire^ 
more  knowledge,  and  even  to  compose  more  books 
than  most  studious  men  blest  with  the  greatest  lei- 
sure.   Many  of  his  works  remain  to  this  day.    Sen- 
sible that  his  illiterate  subjects  were  not  very  sus« 
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ceptible  of  speculative  instruction,  he  endeavoured 
to  convey  his  moralitv  by  parables,  apologues,  and 
apophthems  couched  in  poetry,  as  he  was  acknow- 
ledged the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the  age ;  he  trans-. 
lated  Qrosius*  and  Bede's  Histories,  and  the  elegant 
Fables  of  -Ssop  from  the  Greek.  Nor  did  he  ever. 
neglect  the  vulgar  and  mechanipal  arts,  which  have 
a  more  sensible,  though  not  a  closer,  connexion  with 
the  interests  of  society.  Before  his  time,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  built  their  hoiises  chiefly  of 
wood;  he  raised  his  palaces  of  brick;  and  the  no- 
bility by  degrees  began  to  imitate  his  example.  He 
invited  industrious  foreigners  from  all  quarters  tt> 
re-people  his  country ;  he  introduced  and  encouraged 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  no  inventor  or  rni- 
prover  of  any  ingenious  art  did  he  suffer  to  go  un- 
rewarded. He  prompted  men  of  activity  to  betake 
themselves  to  navigation,  and  to  push  commerce  in 
the  remotest  countries. 

It  was  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine  years 
that  Alfred  the  Great,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  o£ 
the  princes  that  had  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any, 
nation,  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  in  the 
fu^l  enjoyment  of  his  faculties.     He  had,  by  his  wife  ^ 
Ethels  wit  ha,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian  Earl,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.     His  eldest  son,  Edmund, 
died  without  issue  durjng  his  father's  life.  '  His 
third  son,  Ethelward,  inherited  his  father's  passion 
for  learning,  and. Jived  a  private  life.     The  second^ 
Edward,  succeeded  to  his  throne,  and  passes  by. the ^ 
aj)peUatipn  of  Edward  the  Elder,  being  the  first  Engr 
hsh  king  of  that  name.^ 
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EDWARD  THE  ELDER,  seventh  King  from  the 

Heptarchy* 

Ann.  901  to  925. 

3During  the  reign  of  this  prince  there  were  but 
few  intervals  free  from  the  attempts  /ind  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Northumbrian  rebels.  Many  were  the 
battles  he  fought  and  the  victories  he  won.  The 
first  was  against  Ethelwald,  his  cousin-german,  who 
disputed  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  was  supported 
by  the  Northumbrians.  He  built  several  castles, 
and  fortified  different  cities,  subdued  the  East- 
Angles,  and  acquired  dominion  over  the  Northum- 
brians themselves.  He  founded,  in  915,  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  the  twenty-foijrth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  ne  had  reduced  the  whole  king- 
dom to  his  obedience,  he  was  prevented  by  death 
from  executing  the  plans  he  had  formed  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  The  throne  devolved 
to  Athelstan,  his  natural  son,  who  being  of  an  age 
and  capacity  fitted  for  government,  was  preferred  to 
Edward*s  younger  children,  who,  though  legitimate, 
were  of  too  tender  years  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
sovereign  power  in  such  critical  circumstances. 
Besides,  the  stain  in  Athelstan's  birth  was  not,  in 
those  times,  deemed  so  considerable  as  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne. 

.  ATHELSTAN,  eighth  King  from  the  Heptarchy. 

An7U  925  to  941. 

Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  great  power,  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  a^nst  Athelstan,  in  favour  of  thelegiti- 
mate  sons  of  the  deceased  king.  On  his  being  ar- 
rested he^  denies  the  charge,  and  offers  to  clear  him- 
5df  of  it  by  oath  before  the  pope.    The  proposal  is 
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accepted,  he  is  conducted  to  Rome,  and  it  Is  assert- 
ed that  he  had  no  sooner  pronounced  the  fatal  word 
than  he  fell  into  convulsions,  of  which  he  expired 
three  days  after. 

Athelstan  marches  into  Northumberland,  ^nd 
finding  that  the  inhabitants  still  bear  with  impatience 
the  English  yoke,  he  tries  to  reconcile  them  to  it  by 
conferring  ihe  government  of  that  province,  with 
the  title  of  King,  on  Sithric,  a  Danish  nobleman ; 
and  to  attach  him  to  his  interests,  he  ^ives  him 
his  sister  Editha  in  marriage.  Sithric  dies  twelve 
months  after.  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  his  two  sons  by 
a  former  marriage,  assume  the  sovereignty,  without 
waiting  for  Athelstan's  order  or  consent.  They  are 
soon  expelled  by  the  power  of  the  king.  The  for- 
mer takes  shelter  in  Ireland,  and  the  latter  in  Scot^ 
land,  where  Con3tantine,  the  king  of  that  country, 
takes  him  under  his  protection.  Athelstan,  resent^- 
ing  such  behaviour,  enters  Scotland  with  an  army^ 
and  reduces  the  Scots  to  such  distress  that  their  king 
is  obliged,  to  preserve  his  crown,  to  make  all  the 
submissions  required  by  Athelstan. 

Godfrid  being  dead,  Constantine  enters  into  a 
confederacy  with  ihis  brother  Anlaf,  who  had  coU 
lected  a  great  body  of  Danish  pirates,  with  some 
Welsh  princes.^  This  coalition  makes  an  irruption 
with  a  great  army  into  England.  Athelstan  collect- 
ing  his  forces,  meets  the  enemy  near  Brunsbury,  in 
Northumberland,  and  defeats  them  in  a  general  en-, 
gagement.  This  victory  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
valour  of  the  chancellor  Turketul,  for  in  those  tur- 
bulent times  no  one  wa^  so  much  occupied  in  civil 
employments  as  wholly  to  lay  aside  the  military 
character.  After  this  success,  Athelstan  enjoyed  an 
undisturbed  reign,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  the  most  active  of  the  Saxon  princes. 
He  re-established,  for  the  advantage  of  commerce,  a 
yemarkable  apcient  law,  the  purport  of  wbi<;h  waSj^ 
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that  a  merchant  who  had  made  three  lonff  sea 
voyages  should  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  tnane, 
or  nobleman.  He  died  at  Gloucester,  in  the  year 
941,  after  a  rei^  of  sixteen  years,  suid  was-sucr 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund. 

EDMUND,  ninth  King  from  the  Heptarchy. 

Ann.  941  to  946. 

Edmund  on  his  accession  met  with  disturbances 
from  the  restiess  Northumbrians,  but  his  activity 
soon  defeated  their  attempts.  This  prince  consider- 
ing that  pecuniary  nmlcts  were  too  gentle  and  in- 
adequate means  of  punishing  and  preventing  crimes 
which  were  committed  in  general  by  men  who  had. 
nothing  to  lose,  enacted,  by  a  law,  that  in  the  gangs 
of  robbers,  when  taken,  the  oldest  Should  be  con* 
demned  to  the  gallows,  and  the  others  to  banish- 
ment. On  a  certain  day,  as  he  was  solemnizing  a 
festival  in  Gloucestershire,  he  remarked  that  Leolf^ 
a  notorious  robber  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  ba^ 
nishment,»  had  dared  to  enter  the  hall  where  he  was 
dining,  and  sit  at  table  with  his  attendants.  En- 
raged at  this  insolence,  he  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
room»  On  his  refusing  to  obey,  Edmund,  natumily 
choleric,  leaped  on  him  himself  and  seized  him  by 
the  hair,  when  the  ruffian  drew  his  dagger  and 
stabbed  the  king,  who  immediately  expired.  Ihis 
event  happened  in  the  year  946,  the  sixth"  of  Ed- 
mund's reign.  He  left  male  issue,  but  so  youiig 
that  they  were  incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom. 
His  brother  Edred  was  called  to  the  throne. 

EDRED,  tenth  King  from  the  Heptarchy. 

Ann.  946  to  955. 

Edred,  like  his  predecessor,  had  to  quell  the  ini 
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directions  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  was  &t  last 
t)bliged  to  place  garrisons  in  their  most  considerable 
towns,  and  to  appoint  an  English  governor  over 
them  who  might  watch  all  their  motions,  and  sup- 
press any  insurrection  on  its  first  appearance.  He 
also  obliged  Malcolm,  king  of  Scodand,  to  renew 
his  4iomage  for  the  lands  he  held  in  England* 

Aix)ut  that  time,  the  Monks,  taking  advantage  of 
the  superstitious  character  of  Edred,  began  to  as^ 
pume  the  direction  in  civil  affairs^  Dunstan,  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Jung's  mind,  that  he  made  him  not  only  the  direct- 
or of  his  conscience,  l^ut  his  CQunsdlor  in  the  most 
momentous  afiairs  of  government,  and  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury*  Thus  possessed  both 
of  power  at  court  and  of  credit  with  the  populace 
l)y  his  reputation  of  sanctity,  he  was  enabled  to  at-r 
tempt  with  success  the  most  important  enterprises, 
when  his  boundless  ambition  was  checked  in  the 
midst  of  bis  career  by  the  death  of  the  king,  whq 
died  of  a  quinsey  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign^ 
His  sons  being  yet  unfit  to  govern,  iEdwy,  his  ne-i 
phew,  ascended  the  throne. 

EDWY,  eleventh  King  from  the  Heptarchy^ 

4nn.  955  to  957, 

Edwy,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  was  not  abov§ 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age;  he  was  of  ^ 
most  epgagiiig  figure,  and  endowed'  with  the  most 
promising  virtues.  He  would  have  been  the  fa-, 
vourite  of  his  people,  had  he  not  been,  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  his  reign,  unhappily  involved  in  a  quar- 
rel wich  th^  monks,  whose  rancour  neither  his  ac^ 
c:omplishments  nor  his  virtues  cpuld  mitigate. 

There  was  a  beautiful  princess  of  the  royal  blood 
laDed  El^va,  who  had  piade  such  an  impreS^ip^  on 
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the  tender  heart  of  Edwy,  that,  contrary  to  the  ad* 
vice  of  his  greatest  counsellors  and  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  more  dignified  ecclesiastics;  he  had  ven- 
tured to  marry  her,  though  she  was  within  the  de- 
grees of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon*  law.  On 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  wnile  his  nobility  assem- 
bled in  the  hall  were  indulging  themselves  in  the 
noisy  pleasures  of  wine  and  festivity,  Edwy  retired 
to  the  queen's  apartment,  where,  in  company  with 
her  mother,  he  enjoyed  the  more  pleasing  satisfac- 
tion of  her  conversation.  Dunstan  conjectured  the 
rootives  of  the  king's  absence,  and  carrying  along 
with  him  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  over 
whom  he  had  an  absolute  ascendancy,  he  burst  into 
the  apartment,  grossly  upbraided  Edwy  with  hb 
lasciviousness,  bestowed  probably  on  the  queen  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  tearing  him  from 
her  arms,  pushed  him  back  into  the  banquet  of  his 
nobles.  To  punish  this  public  insult,  the  offended 
prince  ordered  Dunstan  to  account  for  the  money 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  during  the  last 
reigii. .  On  his  refusing  to  give  any  account  of  it» 
pretending  that  it  had  been  expended  by  the  late 
king's  orders,  Edviry  accused  him  of  malversation, 
and  banished  him  the  kingdom.  His  exile  only 
served  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
aniong  the  people;  and  the  archbishop  Odo  was  so 
far  transported  with  rage  that  he  pronounced  a  di- 
vorce between  Edwy  and  El^va.  The  unfortunate 
prince  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist  the  indignation  of 
the  church,  consented  to  his  divorce#  Accordingly 
Odo  sent  into  the  palace  a  party  of  soldiers  who 
seized  the  queen,  and  by  his  orders  branded  her  on 
the  face  with  a  hot  iron^  They  aftervfrards  carried 
her  by  force  into  Ireland,  and  commanded  her  M 
remain  there  in  perpetual  exile.  That  amiable  prin* 
cess  being  cured  of  her  wounds,  and  having  even 
pbtiterated  the  scars  with  which  Odo  h^d  h$^>^'to 
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deface  her  beauty,  returned  into  England,  and  was 
flying  to  the  arms  of  the  king,  when  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  which  the  archbishop,  informed 
by  his  spies  of  her  escape,  had  sent  to  intercept  her. 
Nothing  but  her  death  could  satisfy  the  archbishop, 
and  the  most  cruel  punishment  was  starcely  requi- 
dte  to  satiate  his  vengeance.  Elgiva  was  barba« 
rously  hamstrung,  and  expired  a  few  days  after  in 
the  most  acute  torments. 

In  the  mean  time  a  revolt  against  Edwy  became 
almost  general.  The  rebels  {uaced  at  their  head 
Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  a  boy  of 
^irteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  put  him  in  posses* 
sion  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Dun- 
$tan  returned  into  England,  and  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  Edgar  and  his  party.  Edwy  was 
excommunicated,  and  obliged  to  consent  to  a  par^* 
tition  of  the  kingdom;  but  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  put  .Edgar  in  possession  of  the 
whole. 

EDGAR,  twelfth  King  from  the  Heptarchy. 

Ann.  958  to  9/4. 

Edgar,  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of 
the  monks,  and  guid^  by  their  counsels  in  all  his 
transactions,  is  represented  by  them  as  the  gpreatest 
king  that  ever  ascended  the  throne.  Few  English 
monarchs  indeed  have  reigned  with  more  fortune  or 
more  splendour*  All  domestic  insurrections  were 
quieted,  all  foreign  invasions  repressed,  and  hi9 
power  wan.  so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  prede* 
cessors,  that  residing  once  at  Chester,  and  having 
purposed  to  go  by  water  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  he  obliged  eight  of  his  tributary  princes 
to  row  him  in  a  barge  upon  the  Dee.  This  extnu 
ordinary  show  of  power,  as  childi^  as  insolent,  may 
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be  accounted  for  by  the  age  of  Edgar,  who  was  thea 
no  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  In  th«  ^ 
mean  time,  on  considering  his  youth,  and  the  great 
capacity  and  energy  of  Dunstan,  entrusted  with  the 
whole  management  of  the  state,  it  naturally  occurs 
that  the  principal  measures  tending  to  improve  the 
government  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown^ 
must  be  rather  ascribed  to  the  abilities  of  the  minis* 
ter  than  to  those  of  his  royal  pupil.  The  monks^ 
whom  he  promoted,  are  loud  in  his  praise;  but 
how  can  we  rely  on  the  panegyrics  in  which  they 
transmit  him  to  posterity,  not  only  as  a  consum* 
mate  statesman  and  an  active  prince,  but  as  a  man 
of  virtue  and  a  great  saint,  when  it  is  proved,  by 
authentic  records,  that  almost  the  wholex  of  his  life 
was  disgraced  by  a  series  of  the  most  Ubidinous  and 
criminal  excesses? 

He  first  broke  into  a  convent,  carried  off  £ditha,a 
nun,  by  force,  and  committed  violence  on  her  per- 
son. For  this  act  of  sacrilege  he  was  reprimanded 
by  Dunstan;  and  that  he  might  reconcile  himself  to 
the  church,  he  was  obliged,  not  to  separate  from  hir 
mistress,  but  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown  fos 
seven  years!  His  connection  with  another  of  hi 
mistresses,  since  called  Elfleda  tJie  Fair^  was  formed 
by  an  accident  worth  noticing.  Edgar,  passing  one 
,day  by  Andover,  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
whose  daughter  being  endowed  with  great  beauty 
and  graces,  inspired  him  at  first  sight  with  so  vio- 
lent a  passion  that  he  declared  it  immediately  to  her 
mother,  and  desired  that  the  young  lady  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  that  very  night  with  him.  The 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  erf  virtue,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  impetuosity  of  the  king's  temper, 
thought  it  would  be  easier  and  safer  to  deceive  than 
re&se  him.  She  accordingly  feigned  submission  to 
his  willy  but  secretly  order^  a  waiting  maid  of  an 
^(greeable  figure  to  steal  into  the  king's  bed  after  .all 
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the  company  should  be  retired  to  rest.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  king  perceived  the  deceit,  in- 
stead of  being  displeased  at  it,  he  transferred  his 
love  to  Elfleda,  who  became  his  favourite  mistress, 
and  continued  so  till  his  marriage  with  Elfrida. 
The  circumstances  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady 
were  more  singular  and  more  criminal. 

Elfrida,  a  daughter  and  heiress  of  Olgar,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  had  so  much  fiUed  all  England  with 
the  reputation  of  her  beauty,  that  Edgar  resolved  to 
marry  her  if  her  charms  really  answered  to  their 
fame.  He  communicated  his  intention  to  earl 
Athelwold,  his  favourite,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  a 
visit  on  some  pretence  to  the  parents  of  Elfrida,  and 
bring  him  a  certain  account  of  her  beauty.  Athel- 
wold had  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  than  he 
fell  desperately  in  love,  forgot  his  master's  inten- 
tions, and  demanded  for  himself  the  beautiful  El- 
frida in  marriage.  Her  parents  gave  their  consent, 
and  the  nuptials  were  performed  in  private.  Upon 
his  return  to  court,  Athelwold  ^  assured  the  lang 
that  the  riches  and  high  quality  of  Elfrida  had 
been  the  only  ground  of  the  admiration  paid  to  her 
pretended  charms,  which  would  have  been  over- 
looked in  a  woman  of  inferior  station.  The  king 
was  satisfied,  and  no  longer  thought  of  her.  Athel- 
wold, triumphant  in  his  address,  took  an  opportu- 
nity after  some  time  of  turning  the  conversation  on 
Elfrida,  representing  that  her  fortune  would  be  an 
immense  acquisition  to  him.  He  therefore  entreated 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.  A  request 
so  seemingly  reasonable  was  readily  complied  with; 
Athelwold  returned  to  his  wife,  and  their  nuptials 
were  solemnized  in  public.  His  greatest  care  was 
employed*  in  kefeping  her  from  court,  but  his  ene- 
mies soon  informed  thfeldng  of  the  whole  transac* 
tion.  Edgar  dissefhbling  his  resentment,  took  occa- 
sion to  visit  with^Athelwdd  that  part  of  the  coun» 
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try  where  Elfrida  was  detained.  Upon  coming  near 
the  lady's  habitation,  he  tol^  his  fevourite  that  he 
intended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  castle  and  be  in- 
troduced to  his  wife.  Athelwold  did  all  in  his 
power,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  Edgar;  all  he  could 
obtain  was  permission  to  go  before  him,  on  pre- 
tence to  prepare  every  thing  for  his  reception.  On 
his  arrival  he  fell  at  his  wife's  knfees,  confessing  what 
he  had  done  to  be  possessed  of  her  charms,  and 
begged  her,  if  she  had  any  regard  either  for  her  own 
honour  or  his  life,  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  her 
beauty  from  the  king.  Elfrida  promised  compli- 
ance ;  but,  prompted  either  by  vanity  or  revenge, 
adorned  her  person  with  the  most  exquisit^  art* 
The  king  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  felt  his  bosom 
inflamed  with  the  most  ardent  love,  and  resolved  to 
obtain  her.  Nevertheless  he  dissembled  his  passion,^ 
and  took  leave  w^ith  a  seeming  indifference;  but 
Athelwold  was  sent  some  time  after  into  North- 
umberland, upon  pretence  of  urgent  affairs,  and  was 
found  murdered  in  a  wood  by  the  way.  Many 
historians  say  that  he  was  stabbed  by  the  king's  own 
hand.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Elfrida  was  soon  after  in- 
vited to  court,  and  publicly  espoused  by  the  king. 

Such  were  the  enormities  committed  by  that 
prince,  so  highly  extolled  for  his  pretended  virtues, 
and  so  little  censured, for  his  too  real  vices. 

A  remarkable  incident  of  his  reign  was  the  extir- 
pation of  wolves  from  England:  Edgar  took  great 
pains  in  hunting  and  pursuing  those  ravenous  ani- 
mals ;  and  when  he  found  that  all  that  escaped  him 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Wales,  he  changed  the  tribute  of  money,  imposed 
on  the  Welsh  princes  by  Athelstan,  his  predecessor, 
into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  heads  of 
wolves,  which  produced  such  diligence  in  hunting 
them,  that  the  animal  has  no  more  been  &een  in  this 
island. 
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A  good  name  was  never  more  necessary  than  in 
this  period,  as  without  that  no  man  could  be  ad-v 
mitted  a  member  of  any  tithing  or  decennary,  but 
was  reputed  a  vagabond.  This  accounts  for  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws  then  enacted  against  calumny. 
It  u-as  decreed  by  one  of  Edgar,  that  a  person  con- 
victed of  gross  and  dangerous  defamatioi^,  should 
have  his  tongue  cut  out,  unless  he  redeemed  it  by 
paying  the  full  price  of  his  life ;  and  this  law  was 
confirmed  by  Canute  the  Great. 

Edgar  died  after  a  reign  of  nearly  seventeen  years, 
and  in  the  thirty-third  of  his  age.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  earl  Ordoner. 

EDWARD  THE  MARTYR,  thirteenth  King  from 

the  Heptarchy. 

Ann.  975  to  978. 

Edward,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  credit  of 
Dunstan  and  the  protection  of  the  monks,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  like  his  father,  lived  only  four 
years  after  his  accession,  and  his  tragical  death  was 
the  most  memorable  event  of  his  reign.  This  young 
prince,  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  candour, 
had  always  shown  great  marks  of  regard  for  his 
stepmother  Elfrida,  and  even  expressed,  on  all  oc- 
casions, the  most  tender  affection  for  his  brother 
Ethelred,  though  she  had  opposed  his  succession, 
and  ev^n  raised  a  party  in  favour  of  that  same 
Ethelred,  her  own  son.  One  day  when  Edward 
was  hunting  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  led  by  the  chace 
near  Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida  resided,  and  took 
an  opportunity  of  paying  her  a  visit  unattended  by 
any  of  his  retinue.  After  the  visit,  as  he  mounted 
his  horse  he  desired  some  liquor  to  be  brought  Him. 
While  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  a  servant* 
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of  Elfrida  gave  him  a  stab  behind.  The  prince 
finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his  horse ; 
but  becoming  faint  by  loss  of  blood,  his  foot  stuck 
in  the  stirrup  when  he  fell  from  the  saddle,  and^he 
was  dragged  along  by  his  unruly  horse  till  he  expired. 
Being  tracked  along  by  the  bbod,  his  body  wa$ 
found,  and  he  was  privately  interred  at  Wareham 
by  his  servant.  Thence  the  appellation  of  martyr 
was  given  him  by  the  people,  though  his  murder 
had  no  connection  with  any  religious  principle  or 
opinion.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred. 

ETHELRED,  fourteenth  King  from  the  Heptarchy* 

Ann.  978  to  1000. 

The  Danes,  partly  from  the  establishments  which 
thedeath  of  Charlemagn6  and  the  weakness  of  his 
successors  had  enabled  that  piratical  nation  to  ob« 
tain  in  the  north  of  France,  partly  from  the  vigour 
and  warlike  spirit  which  Alfred  the  Great  had  re- 
vived in  England,  had  ceased  to  disturb  that  coun- 
try by  their  irruptions.  But  being  informed  of  the 
change  produced  by  the  dissentions,  follies,  and  vices 
which  had  marked  the  reigns  of  the  last  English 
kings,  and  tb  at  the  people,  taught  by  their  monks 
to  rely  entirely  on  praeternatural  assistance,  were  be- 
come incapable  of  defending  themselves;  these  old 
and  terrible  enemies  considered  the  weakness  and 
inexperience  of  Ethelred  93  the  most  favourable  op* 
portunity  for  renewing  their  depredations.  They 
landed  accordingly,  at  different  times,  on  sever^ 
parts  of  the  coast,  met  every  where  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, and  were  bribed  to  depart  the  kingdom  on 
receiving  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  invaders  being  thus  acquainted  -with  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  England,  made  a  powerful 
descent  under  the  command  of  Sweiay  king  of  Den* 
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mark^  and  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  and  spread  theif 
destructive  ravages  on  all  sides^  The  English  op* 
posed  them  with  a  formidable  army^  but  were  re-» 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter*  Ethelred,  to  whom 
historians  give  the  epithet  ofthe  unready^  instead  of 
rousing  his  people  to  defend  with  Courage  their  ho- 
nour and  their  property,  resolved  again  to  biiy  off* 
the  invasion  with  a  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds^ 
Swein  and  Olave  agreed  to  the  terms.  Olave  re* 
turned  to  Norway.  But  a  short  time  after  this 
shameful  composition,  the  Danes  appeared  again 
upon  the  English  shore,  and  asked  an  additional 
subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds^  to  which 
the  English  had  the  meanness  and  imprudence  tO 
submit.* 

The  receiving  of  this  sum  was  not' the  only  mo- 
tive of  the  Danes  to  depart  a  kingdom  so  incapable 
of  resisting  their  efforts.  They  were  invited  over 
by  their  countrymen  in  Normandy,  who,  at  this 
very  time,  were  hard  pressed  by  the  armies  of  Ko* 
bert,  king  of  France,  and  who  found  it  difiicult  to 
defend  the  settlement,  which,  with  so  much  advan^ 
tage  to  themselves  and  so  much  glory  to  their  na- 
tion, they  had  made  in  that  country  in  912,  undec 
the  reign  of  the  French  king  Charles  le  Simple, 

Ann.  1001  To  1002. 

Ethelred,  who  was  now  a  widower,  observing  the 
dose  connection  thus  ipaintained  among  all  the 
Danes,  however  divided  in  government  or  situation, 
considered  an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people 
as  the  surest  means  to  restore  tranquillity  in  his 
kingdom.  He  accordingly  made  his  addresses  to 
^Emrna,  sister  to  Richard,  second  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  he  sck)n  succeeded  in  his  negodation.  The 
princess  came  over  this  year  to  England,  and  ws^ 
martied  U>  Ethtlred.    It  remained  to  provide  against  * 
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%he  tr^chery  of  those  numerous  Daiusli 
who  had  been  permitted  by  Alfred  the  Great  to 
settle  in  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia^  and  who^ 
upon  every  threatened  invasion,  were,  always  ready 
to  join  their  countrymen  against  those  among  whom 
they  were  allowed  to  reside.  Ethelred^  from  a  po- 
licy incident  to  weak  princes,  adopted  the  r^olu-^ 
lion  of  putting  them  to  the  sword  throughout  all 
his  dominions*  This  plot  was  carried  on  with  such 
secrecy,  that  it  was  executed  every  where  on  the 
same  day  (Nov.  13, 1002).  Even  Gunilda,  sister  of 
the  Idng  of  Denmark,  who  had  married  £arl  Paling, 
and  had  embraced  Christianity,  was  seized,  and 
pondenined  to  death  by  Ethelred,  after  seeing  her 
husband  and  children  butchered  before  hier  face. 

Ann.  1003  a>  1016. 

Swein  being  informed  of  this  massacre,  appears 
pff  the  western  coasts,  meditating  slaughter  and  fu^ 
rious  with  revenge.  The  English  vzimy  attempt  to 
collect  their  dispirited  troops;  cowardice  and  trea- 
chery dissipate  them.  A  dread^l  famine,  partly 
from  bad  seasons,  and  partly  from  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture, increases  their  miseries,  the  particulars  of 
which  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.  Indeed  they 
.would  offer  nothing  but  repeated  accounts  of  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  tpwns,  of  the  devastation  of 
the  open  country,  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy 
in  every  quarter  of  the  k^gdom,  of  their  diligence 
in  discovering  every  corner  which  had  not  been  ran* 
.sacked  by  their  former  violence. 

The  ^glish,  overwhelmed  with  such  calamities, 
.submit  tp  purchase  again  a  .precarious  peace  in  the 
year  1007,  by  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  levied  by  way  of  tax, .  called 
danegelt^  and  was  the  first  land  tax  in  England. 
Ethelred,  intending  to  employ  this  interyal  in  makp 
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ing^  preparations  against  the  feturn  of  the  enemy^ 
assembles  a  navy^  consisting  nearly  of  eight  hundred 
vessels,  but  all  hopes  of  success  are  disappointed  by 
the  factions,  animosities,  and  dissentions  of  the  no* 
bility,  while  that  formidable  armament  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Danes  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  new 
irruption.  The  English  saw  no  other  expedient 
agjunst  it  than  that  of  buying  a  new;  peace,  for  whidi 
they  paid  forty-eight  thousand  pounds ;  but  to  no 
{purpose,  as  the  Danes',  disregarding  all  engagements, 
continued  their  devastations,  levied  a  new  contri- 
bution of  eight  thousand  pounds  upon  the  county 
of  Kent  alone,  and  murdered  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  refused  to  countenance  this 
exaction.  The  English  nobility  found  no  other  re- 
source than  that  of  submitting  every  where  to  the 
Danish  monarch,  and  accordingly  swore  allegiance 
to  him,  and  gave  him  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 
Ethelred,  equ^y  afraid,  fled  into  Normandy,  where 
he  had  jilready  sent  the  queen  and  her  two  sons, 
Alfred  and  Edward,  in  the  year  1013.  Richard  re- 
ceived them  with  a  generosity  that  does  honour  to 
hs  memory. 

Swein  (tied  about  six  weeks  after;  and  Ethelred 
sefized  with  eiagerness  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  reascending  his  throne ;  but  his  misconduct^  in- 
ddence,  credulity,  and  cowardice  obstructed  all  suc- 
cess. At  length,  after  having  seen  the  greatest  part 
of  his  kingdom  invaded j  after  refusing  to  head  Jas 
troops  against  the  enemy,  he  retired  to  London^ 
where  he  died  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  thirty- 
five  years.  Edmund,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne  and  to  his  misfortunes. 

Durinj^  that  reign,  aiid  in  the  year  987,  the  Car- 
lovingiari  dynasty,  weakened  and  degraded  by  th6 
imbeciKty  of  ife  last  princes^  lost  the  cr^own  of 
^fVance,  which  was  assumed  by  Hugh  Capet,  the 
chief  of  (he  third  dynasty^ 
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EDMONP  IRONSIDE,  fifteenth  Kmg  from  the 

Heptarchyi^ 

Ann.  1016. 

Edmond  received  the  surname  t)f  Ironside  from , 
his  hardy  opposition  to  the  enemy.  But  he  had  to 
contend  with  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  power- 
fril  monarch^  in  Europe,  as  Canute,  afterwards  sur* 
named  the  Great,  succeeded  Swein  as  king  of  Den^^ 
mark,  Itid  iko  as  general  of  the  Danish  force  in 
England.  In  the  first  battle  Edmond  obtaiined  some 
Uidecisive  advantages;  in  the  second,  the  Danes 
w^ere  victorious;  the  indefatigable  Edmond,  hoW* 
ever,  had  still  r^^sourcete:  assembling  a  new  army  at 
Gloucester^  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
the  field,  when  the  Danish  and  English  nobility, 
equally  harassed  with  those  convulsions,  obliged 
their  ^ngs  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them. 
By  the  treaty  agreed  on  at  Gloucester,  Canute  re- 
served to  himself  the  northern  division,  consisting 
of  Mercia, '  East  Anglia,  and  Northumberland;  the 
southern  parts  were  left  to- Edmond;  but  this 
priiice  being  murdered  about  a  month  after  the 
treaty  by  his  two  chamberlains,  at  Oxford,  Canute 
^as  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

■       .         .         •    * 

CANUTE,  sixteenth  King  from  the  Heptarchy. 

Ann.  1017  to  1035. 

Before  seissing  the  southern  provinces,  which  by 
the  death  of  Edmond  naturally  devolved  to  his  sons, 
Canute,  anxious  to  cover  his  usurpation  under  plau- 
sible iJretences,  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  to  decide  whether  in  the 
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treaty  of  Gloucester  it  had  or  had  not  been  agreed 
to  name  Canute,  in  case  of  Edmond's  deaths  succes- 
sor to  his  dominions.  Some  suborned  nqbles  de- 
posed for  the  affirmative,  and  that  evidence  deter- 
mined the  states  immediately  to  put  the  Danish 
monarch  in  possession  of  the  government.  He  was 
(Obliged  at  first  to  make  some  m6rdfying  concessions, 
3nd  to  buy  the  s^ffections  of  the  nobles  by  gratifying 
their  avarice.  He  created  Turkill  earl  or  duke  of 
East  Anglia  (for  these  titles  were  then  nearly  of  the 
^ame  import;^  and  entrusted  soxhe  others  with  seve- 
ral governxnents.  But  as  his  power  grew  stronger 
he  resumed  those  grants,  banished  the  kingdom  the 
nobles  who  had  received  them,  and  put  many  others 
to  death,  sensible  that  those  who  had  betrayed  their 
legitimate  sovereign  would  never  be  true  to  him. 

The  removal  into  Hungary  of  the  two  eldest  sons 
of  Edmond  was,  next  to  their  death,  considered  by 
Canute  as  the  greatest  security  to  his  government; 
.he  had  no  farther  anxiety  except  with  regard  to 
their  young  brothers  Alfred  and  Edward,  who  were 
protected  and  supported  by  their  uncle,  Richard 
duke  of  Normandy.  Canute,  conscious  of  the  dan- 
.  gers  he  had  to  apprehend  from  such  an  enemy,  tried- 
to  acquire  his  friendship  by  paying  his  addresses  to 
the  duke's  sister,  queen  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethel- 
red,  promising  that  he  would  leave  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  children  whom  he  should  have  by 
that  marriage.  Richard  complied  with  his  demand^ 
and  sent  over  Emma  to  England,  where  she  was 
soon  after  married  to  Canute; 

Canute  having  thus  settled  his  power  in  England, 
went  to  Denmark,  at  that  time  attacked  by  the  king 
^  of  Sweden.  In  this  expedition  Godwin,  an  English 
earl,  who  was  particularly  distinguished  for  bis  va- 
'  lour  and  his  important  services,  laid  a  foundation 
^for  the  immense  power  he  acquired  during  the  sue* 
Receding  reigns.  •      . 
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In  a  second  voyage  to  Denmark  in  1028,  Canute 
attacked  Norway,  and  expelling  Olaus  the  reigiiing 
king,  annexed  it  to  his  empire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Canute  built  churches, 
endowed  monasteries,  enriched  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
bestowed  revenues  for  the  support  *  of  charities  at 
Assington  and  other  places,  where  he  appointed 
prayers  to  be  said  for  the  souk  of  those  who  had . 
there  fallen  in  batde  against  him.     He  even  under*^ 
took  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  a 
considerable  time.  .    Besides   obtaining    from   the 
Pope  some  privileges  for  the  English  school  erected 
there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes  through  whose  ^ 
dominions  he  -  was  obliged  to  pass,  to  desist  from 
those  heavy  impositions. and  tolls  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  exact  from  the  English  pilgrims*    By 
a  law  enacted  under  this  reign,  an  adulteress  besides 
being  declared  infamous  for  life  and  forfeiting  all>  her 
goods,  was  condemned  to  have  her  nose  and*  lips , 
cut  off,  that  she  might  no  longer  be  an  object  of> 
criminal  desires. 

The  only  memorable  action  which  Canute  per- 
formed after , his.  return  from  Rome,  was. an  expe- 
dition against  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who.  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  for  Cumber- 
land to  the  crown  of  England.    Upon  Canute's  ap-^ 
pearing  on  the  frontiers  with  a  formidable  army  in 
1031,'  Malcolm  agreed  that  his  grand  son  and  heir, 
Duncan,  whom  he  put  in  possession  of  Cumberland, 
should  make  the  submission  required,  and  that  the 
heirs  of  Scotland  should  always  acknowledge  them- 
selves vassals  to  England  for  that  .province. 
.  Four  years  after  this  expedition,  .Canute  <^ed  at 
Shaftsbury,  leaving  three  soi^s,  Swein,  Harold,  and, 
Hardicanute,  whom  Emma  had  borne  him.     Swein 
was  •  crowned  king  of  Norway,  Hardicanute  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Denmark,   and    Harold  in^ 
£ngland» 
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HAROLD  HAREFOOT,  seventeenth  King  from 

the  Heptarchy.  / 

Ann.  loss  to  lOSg. 

Though  Canute  in  his  treaty  with  the  hte  duke 
of  Normandy,  Richard  IL  had  stipulated^  that  his 
children  by  Emma  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
England,  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  leave  a  newly 
conquered  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  so  young  a 
prince  as  Hardicanute.  However,  Harold  met  with 
no  small  opposition  from  him.  Affidrs  were  likely 
to  terminate  in  a  civil  war;  when,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  nobility  of  both  parties,  it  was  agreed, 
that  Harold  should  enjoy,  together  with  London,, 
all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  while  the 
possession  of  the  south  should  remain  to  H^di- 
Canute.  Meanwhile,  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
died  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being 
succeeded  by  a  son,  yet  a  minor,  the  two  I^glish 
princes  Alfred  and  Edward,  fibiding  no  longer  any 
protection  in  that  court,  gladly  embraced  the  op-, 
portunity  of  paying  a  visit,  with  a  numerous  re* 
tinue,  to  their  mother  Emma.  As  soon  as  Harold 
was  acquainted  with  it,  he,  in  concert  with  earl 
Godwin-,  whose  daughter  he  had  promised  to 
marry,  laid  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  En- 
glish princes.  Alfred  was  accordingly  invited  ta 
London  by  Harold,  with  many  professions  of  friend- 
ship, but  when  he  had  reached  Guildford,  about 
six  hundred  of  his  train  were  murdered  by  the 
vassals  of  Godwin  ;  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  died  soon  after.  Edward 
and  Emma,  apprised  of  the  fete  which  awaited  them^ 
fled,  the  former  into  Normandy,  the  latter  inta 
Flanders }    and  Harold,   without  resistance,  tpoi^ 
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possession  of  the  whole  kiqgdpm.  Such.b  the 
only  meniorable  action  performed  during  a  reign  of 
four  years,  by  Harold  Harefoot ;  a  surname  which 
was  given  him  from  his^  agility  in  running  and 
walking;  He  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  10S9, 
very '  little  regretted  by  his  subjects,  and  left  the 
$tu:cession  open  to  his  brother  Hardicaiuite* 

•  .... 

HARDICANUTIE,  eighteenth  King  from  the 

Heptarchy. 

Arm.  10S9  to  1041.      . 

Hardicanute,  or  Canute  theHardy,  that  is,  the 
robust,  was  preparing  to  make  a  descent  in  England, 
when  intelligence  of  his  brother's  death,  induced 
him  to  sail  immediately  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  in  triumph,  and  acknowledged  king  with- 
out op|X)sition.  .The  first  act  of  his  government 
90brded  his  subjects  a  Specimen  of  his  bad  disposi- 
tion. He  was  so  enraged  at  Harold  for  Having  de- 
prived him  of  his  share  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  cruel  treatipent  of  his  brother  Alfred,  that  in  an 
impotent  desire  of  revenge  against  the  dead,  he 
ordered  his  corpse  to  be  dug  up,  beheaded,  and 
thrown  into  the  Thames.-  When  it  was  found  some 
time  after  by  a  fisherman,  and  buried,  he  ordered 
it  to  4)6  again  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Thames. 
In  *  these  acts  of  ferocious  brutality  he  was  a3si$ted 
by  that  same  Godwin,  who,  during  the  Iprmer 
reign,  had  been  the  vile  instrument  pf  tre^kchery 
and  murder.  But  prince  Edward  being  invited 
pver  by  the  king,  he,  immediately  on  his  appearance, 
preferred  an  accusation  against  Godwin  for  the 
murder  pf  Alfred,  and  demanded  justice  for  that 
crinie.  Godwin  found  means  to.  evade  the  danger 
by  ^pealing  to  the  king-s  2|va|ic;^.  He  presented 
)uHi  witb  a  magnigcent  galley,  curiously  carved  and 
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gilded,  rowed  bf  foiir-scofe  men,  who  wore  each 
of  them  a  gold  bracelet  on  his  arm,  weighing  six- 
teen ounces.  He  king,  softened  by  this  present, 
permitted  him  to  purge  himself  by  oath,  and  God« 
win  readily  swore  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
of  Alfred 

Though  Hardicanute  had  been  called  ovei^  by 
the  vows  of  the  English,  he  soon  lost  their  affec- 
tions by  his  misconduct ;  but  nothing  appeared  more 
grievous  to  them  than  his  renewing  the  imposition 
of  danegelt,  which  was  levied  with  the  most  via* 
lent  severity.    . 

This  tyrannical  government  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Hardicanute  died  two  years  after  his  acces- 
sion, in  consequence  of  excess  at  the  marriage  of 
a  Ihnish  lord.  His  usual  habits  of  intemperance 
were  so  well  known,  that  his  sudden  death  gave  as 
little  surprise  as  it  did  sorrdw  to  his  subjects ;  his 
death  became  an  object  of  derision  for  them,  its 
anniversarv  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
hock  holiday, 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR,  nineteenth  King 

from  the  Heptvchy,  ..^   , 

ui?m.  1041,  to  1066. 

Swein,  king  of  Norway,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Canute,  was  the  only  remaining  prince  of  the 
«  Danish  line,  and  therefore  the  onty  one  entitled  to 
succeed  his  brother  Hardicanute,  who  had  left  no 
issue ;  but  at  that  time,  Swein  was  engaged  in  wars 
in  Norway.  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  two  sons  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred,  and 
therefore  the  true  heirs  of  the  Saxon  family,  were 
both  in  Hungary^  Prince  Edward,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ethelred,  and  Emma,  of  Normandy,  his 
second  wife,  were  fortunately  at  court  on  the  death 
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of  Hardicaiiute,  and  the  absence  of  the  other 
princes  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  exclusiOa 
in  a  country  so  little  accustomed  to  observe  a  re- 
gular order  in  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Never- 
theless, this  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  fsivour 
of  Edward  might  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  his 
accession  been  opposed  by  Godwin,  whose  power, 
alliances,  riches,  and  abilities,  gave  him  a  great  in-* 
fluence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  existed  a  de- 
dared  animosity  between  Edward  and  Godwin,  on 
account  of  Alfred's  murder*  But  their  common 
friends  insisting  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  laying 
aside  all  rancour,  Edward,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cere reconciliation,  consented  to  matry  Editha,  the 
daughter  of  Godwin,  who  prepared  accordingly  • 
every  measure  to  secure  the  succession  to  Edward, 
and  summoned  immediately  a  general  council  at 
GiUingham,  where  thact  prince  was  crowned  king 
with  every  demonstration  of  duty  and  affection. 

The  English  finding  the  line  of  their  andent 
monarchs  restored,  set  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  and 
the  warmth  of  it  was  attended  ivith  some  violence 
against  the  Danes ;  but  the  kin^,  by  the  mildness 
of  his  character,  soon  recondled  the  latter  to  his 
administration,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  nations  gradually  disappeared.  He  soon  after 
resumed  all  grants  that  had  been  made  by  his  pre-^ 
decessors;  and  which  had  so  much  impoverished 
the  crown,  that  this  act  of  severity  was,  become  ab^ 
solutety  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  his  mother 
£nuna,  who  was  ever  intriguing  against  him,  was, 
by  his  orders,  confined  for  life  in  a  monastery  at 
Winchester. 

Edward  having  been  educated  in  Normandy,  had 
contracted  many  intimades  vnth  the  natives  of  that 
country,  and  had  imlnbed  an  affection  for  their 
manners.    The  court  of  England  was  soon  filled 

with  Normans;   the  Gourtiers  a&cted  to  imitate 
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iheir  dress  2ud  entertainments.  The  study  of  thd 
French  toncue  became  jgeneral  in  the  kingdom, 
and  even  the  lawyers  employed  that  foreign  lan-^ 
guage  in  their  deeds  and  papers. 

As  the  Normans  poi^essed  Edward's  confidence, 
they  had  secretly,  a  great  influence  on  public  afr 
fairs.  This  naturally  excited  a  jealousy  of  the  £n- 
jlish,  and  above  all,  of  earl  Godwin,  who  often 
forgot  in  his  complaints  the  respect  due  to  hb 
prince;  and  by  ms  insolent  behaviour,  rekindled 
Eciward's  rancour  for  his  more  ancient  injuries* 
Th^  king,  in  pursuance  of  his  engagements,  had, 
indeed,  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of  Godwin } 
but  his  hatred  of  the  father  was  transferred  to  that 
princess.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  life  he  abstained  firom  all  com- 
merce of  love  with  her,  and  his  conduct  in  this 
particular^  highly  commended  by  the  Monkish  his<» 
toriajc^,  gready  contributed  to  his  acquiring  thd 
nanie  pf  Saint  and  Confessor. 

The  most  popular  ji^eteaice  on  which  Godwin 
could  ^ound  }iis  difa|fecUon  tq  the  king  and  his 
administration,  was  the  influence  of,  the  t<Torman9 
in  tijie  government ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  thi^ 
animosity  broke  into  action.  ]Elustace,  count  of 
Boulome,  having  paid  a  yifit^  to  the-  M?^  wliQS9 
sister  he  had  maf  r^ed,  passed  by  Dovei^.  in  his  r^ 
turn.  The  servant  sent  b^ore .  hiip  to  bespeai; 
lodgings  in  th^t  city,  quarrelled.Aviith  thp  tpwnsmeni 
and  was  killed.  The  count  and  his  a^teq^ants  at* 
tempting  to  take  revenge,  he  lost  about  twenty  of 
his  men,  ^4  y^  9l?^g!^d  to  save  his  life  by  flight 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  He  hurried  imme^ 
diately  to  court,  and  complaiqed  of  the  insult. 
The  king,  highly  exasperated  at  it,  ordered  God^ 
win,  in  wkose  government  Qoyer  lay,  tp  repsuc 
imniediately  to  the  place,  and  to  punish  the  }Bh% 
bitants  for  th^  crime.    Go^wjn.re^us^  otitedienc^A 
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and  end&voured  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the  riot 
.on  the  count  of  Bcmlogne  and  his  retinue.  Edward^ 
offended  in  so  sensible  a  point,  threatened  Godwin,  if 
he  persisted  in  his  disobedience,  to  make  him  feel  the 
utmost  eflfects  of  his  resentment.  Godwin,  expecting 
that  his  countrymen  would  support  him  in  this 
cause,  prepared  for  his  defence,  or  rather  for  an  at- 
tack upon  Edward,  Accordingly,  under  a  pretencei 
of  repressing  some  disorders  on  the  Welch  frontiers, 
he  secretly  assembled  a  great  army,  and  attempted 
to  surprise  the  king,  who  continued  without  the 
smallest  suspicion  at .  Gloucester*  But  as  soon  as  he 
was  informed  of  Godwin's  treachery,  he  privately 
summoned  all  the  assistance  he  could,  and  Godwin 
finding  himself  unable  to  oppose  his  superior  force, 
or  to  keep  his  own  army  together,  disbanded  them, 
and  took  shelter .  with  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders* 
His  numerous  estates,  together  with  those  of  his 
sons,  were  confiscated,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
family  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  totally  over- 
thrown. , 
But  Godwin,  assisted  with  a  fleet  by  Baldwin, 
in  the. year  1052,.  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Harold,  with  a 
squadron  he  had  collected  in  Ireland:  and  being 
reinforced  by  great  numbers  of  his  formef  fol- 
lowers, he  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  appearing 
before  Lon4on,  threw  all  things  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  a  negociation  ;  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  Godwin  should  give  hostages  for  his 
food  behaviour,  and  that  all  the  foreigners  should 
e  banished,  as  well  as  the  primate,  a  Norman  of  the 
name  of  Robert,  promoted  by  Edward  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  who  always  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  favour  of  his  master.  Edward,  sensible 
that  he  had  not  power  sufficient  to  secure  Godwin's 
hostages  in  England,  sent  them  over  to  his  kinsman, 
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the  young  duke  of  Normandy.  The  death  of  God- 
win^ which  happened  soon  after^  prevented  him 
from  farther  establishing  the  authority  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  from  reducing  Edward  to  still  greater 
subjection.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  the 
office  of  steward  of  the  household,  a  place  of  great 
power,  by  his  son  Harold,  who,  as  ambitious  as 
his  father,  was  superior  to  him  in  address,  in  insi* 
nuation,  and  in  virtue.  His  modest  and  gentle  de* 
meanour  softened  that  hatred  which  Edward  had 
so  long  borne  his  family,  and  gaining  every  day 
new  partizans  by  his  bounty  and  afiabiuty,  he  soon 
raised  his  popularity  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  began 
to  be  talked  of  as  the  most  proper  person  to  succeed 
to  the  crown.  The  king,  alarmed  at  these  rumours, 
sent  for  his  nephew  Edward  from  Hungary,  who 
was,  in  fact,  the  direct  descendant  from  the  andent 
Saxon  .kings.  The  prince  soon  arrived,  but  was 
scarcely  landed  when  he  died,  leaving  his  preten- . 
sions  to  Edgar  Atheling,  ^ho  was  too  young,  weak, 
and  inactive  to  avdl  himself  of  his  title.  The  king 
was  sensible  of  it ;  but  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
being  succeeded  by  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  risen 
on  the  ruins  of  royal  authority,  and  who,  by  the 
murder  of  Alfred,  had  so  much  contributed  to  the 
weakening  of  the  Saxon  line. 

It  is  related  by  many  historians,  that  Edward,  in  . 
this  situation,  cast  his  eyes  on  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  as  his  successor,  and  that  Robert,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  commission  to 
inform  William  of  the  king's  intention  in  his  favour. 
David  Hume,  who  has  adopted  that  opinion,  has 
grounded  it  on  very  respectable  authorities ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  there  is  no  positive  proof  • 
of  that  important  fact,  its  reality  is,  at  least,  very 
probable.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Harold  did  never  remit 
in  obedience  to  the  king,  or  in  preparing  hb  way 
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for  his  own  advancement  on  the  first  vacancy  to  the 
throne :  and  two  inddents  which  happened  about 
this  time,  contributed  very  much  to  increase  his 
popularity.  The  first  was  his  repelling  the  Welch,^ 
commanded  by  prince  Griffin,  and  rendering  them 
tributary  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  other  in- 
cident was  no  less  honourable.  His  brother  Tosti, 
having  grievously  oppressed  the  people  in  Northum- 
berland,  where  he  was  governor,  was  expelled  in  an 
insurrection,  and  Harold  was  ordered  by  the  king 
to  reinstate  his  brother,  and  punish  the  insurgents* 
But  when  they  enumerated  their  grievances,  sup- 
ported by  the  Strongest  proofs  of  his  brother's  guilt, 
he  sacrificed  his  aflPection  to  his  duty,  confirmed  the 
governor,  whom  the  Northumbrians  had  chosen^ 
and  procured  their  pardon  from  the  king.  From 
that  time,  Harold  became  the  idol  of  the  people, 
while  Edward,  broken  with  age  and  infirmities, 
was  surprised  by  sickness,  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave  on  the  5th  January,  1066,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  and  26th  of  nis  reign. 

This  prince,  to  whom  the  titles  of  Saint  and 
Confessor  have  been  ^ven,  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  line  that  ruled  in  Engknd.  Though  his 
reign  was  peaceable  and  fortunate,  he  owed  his 
prosperity  more  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times 
than  to  his  abilities,  as  he  had  none  but  those  which 
could  be  compatible  with  his  indolence,  irresolu- 
tion,  and  credulity.  He  was  the  first  king  who, 
from  his  supposed  sanctity,  touched  for  the  king's 
evil. 

^  Harold  ascended  the  throne  without  any  oppoiu* 
tion. 
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HAROLD)  twentieth  Kmg  £rom  the  Heptarchy. 

Ann.  1066» 

The  first  enemies  Harold  had  to  combat  were  ex-^ 
dted  against  him  by  his  own  brother  Tostij  \vho, 
after  being  expelled  from  the  government  of  Nor- 
thumberland, had  taken  refuge  in  Flanders,  and 
went  among  the  princes  of  the  continent,  represent* 
ing  Harold  as  an  usurper,  and  endeavouring  to  ea* 
gage  them  in  a  league  agjunst  him  with  some  ships 
of  the  earl  of  Flanders.  He  himself  made  a  descent 
upon  the  isle  of  Wight,  which  he  laid  under  con* 
tribution,  and  pillaged  along  the  coast  until  he  was 
Encountered  and  routed  by  Morcar,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  him  in  the  government  of  Northumberland. 
He  then  joined  Harfagar,  king  of  Norway,  who  had 
been  brought  over  by  his  intrigues,  and  arrived 
with  a  fleet  of  twO  hundred  sail  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Humber.  The  new-raised  •  undisciplined 
troops  which  were  opposed  to  them  were  quickly 
routed,  and  York  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
Harold,  being  informed  of  this  misfortune,  hastened 
to  the  defence  of  his  people,  who  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  join  his  standard.  He  reached  the  enemy 
at  Stamford,  and  gave  them  battle.  The  action 
was  very  bloody,  and  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
Norwegians,  Harfagar  their  king,  and  Tosti  being 
slain ;  but  news  was  soon  brought  of  a  threatenea 
invasion  much  more  formidable,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William,  duke  of  Normandy. 

William,  surnamed  afterwards  the  Conqueror, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
known  under  the  name  of  Robert  le  Diable.  Ks 
mother's  name  was  Arlette,  a  beautiful  maid  of 
Falaise,  whom  Robert  fell  in  love  with  as  she  stood 
gazing  at  the  door  whilst  he  passed  through  the 
town.     Robert,  when  old,  resolved  upon  a  pil* 
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grimage  to  Jerusalem  according  to  tlie  piouii  fbUy 
of  the  times ;  and  instead  of  attending  to  tke  re- 
monstrances of  all  his  nobjility  against  it,  he 
showed  them  his  soil  William,  whom,  though  ille- 
gitimate, he  tenderly  loved,  and  recommended  to 
their  care,  exacting  from  them  an  oath .  of  hom- 
age and  f^lty  to  him.  He  then  put  him,  as  he 
was  only  ten  years  old,  undei*  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  Henry  I.  whom  Robert  had  as- 
sisted in  many  important  occasions,  namely,  against 
tie  earl  of  Champagne,  Eudes,  whom  he  had  de- 
feated in  three  different  battles.  Thus  young  Wil- 
liam was  left  the  inheritor  rather  of  the  wishes  than 
the  crown  of  his  father,  who  never  returned  from 
his  pilgrimage* 

William,  when  he  came  of  age,  found  himself  re- 
duced to  a  very  bad  (:ondition  ;  but  his  great  quali- 
ties both  in  the  field  arid  in  the  cabinet  soon  gave 
encouragement  to  his  friends,  and  awed  his  ene- 
mies with  terror.  Tranquillity  being  thus  restored 
in  his  dominions,  some  overtures  made  him  by 
xEdward  the  Confessor,  in  the  latter  end  of  his 
reign,  inflamed' his  ambition  with  the  desire  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  English  throne ;  and  Harold  happen- 
ing to  go  to  Normandy,  to  release, with  Edward's  con- 
sent, his  near  relations  given  as  hostages  by  earl  God- 
win for  his  good  behaviour,  William,  on  delivering 
them  to  Harold,  had  induced  him  to  acknowledge 
his  claims  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  even  to 
promise^  upon  oath,  his  supporting  them. 

When  William  first  received  intelligence  of  Ha- 
rold's accession,  he  was  moved  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
indignation,  and  fixed  his  resolution  of  making 
the  most  powerful  attempt"^  upon  England^  but, 
that  he  might  ^ve  the  better '  colour  to  his  preten- 
sion, he  sent  an  embassy  to  Harold,  upbraiding 
•  him  with  his  breach  of  feith^  and  suihihonrng^  him 
Co   iresi]^  immediate  possession  of  ^he  -  Idngd^nS* 
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The  answer  of  Harold  was,  as  William  had  ex** 
pected,  that  the  oath  with  which  he  was  reproached, 
iiaving  been  extorted  by  th^  well-grounded  fear 
of  violence,  could  i^eyer  be  obligatory,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  sdi^e  the  first  opportunity  of  break* 
ing  it ;  that  he  nad  obtained  the  crown  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people;   and  that  the 

'  duke,  if  he  made  any  attempt  by  force  of  arms, 
should  experience  the  power  of  an  united  nation, 
conducted  by  a  prince,  who,  sensible  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  on  him  by  his  royal  dignity^  was 
determined,  that  the  same  moment  should  put  a 
period  to  his  life  and  to  his  government. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  finding  that  arms  alone 
were  to  dedde  finally  the  question,  prepared  the 
most  powerful  means  to  assert  his  right.  The  fame 
of  his  intended  invasion  of  England,  being  difiused 

'  over  the  whole  continent,  multitudes  came  to  offer 
Mm  their  services  in  this  expedition.  The  Pope 
himself  countenanced  his  pretension,  and  imme-- 
diately  {pronounced  Harold  an  usurper.  He  de- 
nounced excommunication  against  him  and  all  his 
adherents ;  and  sent  to  the  duke  a  consecrated  .banr 
ner  to  inspire  him  with  confidence. 

William,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  chosen  men,  embarked  this  powerful 
body  on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  and 
Janded  at  Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  As  he 
came  on  shore,  he  happened  to  stumble  and  fall  i 
but  instead  of  being  discomposed  at  the  accident^ 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  turn  the  omen  to 
his  advantage  by  calling  aloud,  that  he  thus  took 
possession  of  the  country.  Here  he  continued  for 
a  fortnight,  either  to  refresh  his  troops  or  to  know 
the  reception  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  would 
meet  with  among  the  people.  After  having  rer 
,firQshed  his  men  at  this  place,  and  sent  back  hts 
fleet  to  Normandy  to  leave  no^  retrieat  to^  cowardice^ 
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lie  adViatiC^d  atong  the  sea-side  to  ttastihgsi  viheie 
he  published  a  manifesto,  declaring  the  motives  of 
his  enterprise. 

Harold,  flushed  with  conquest  frottji  the  defeat  oi? 
the  Norwegians,  was  now  returning  with  all  the 
forces  he  had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  all 
'  he  could  collect  in  the  country  through  Which  he 
passed.  England  had  never  seen  before  two  such 
unnies  drawn  up  to  dispute  its  crown»  The  dzf 
before  the  battle,  William  serit  an  oflFet  to  Harold 
to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  single  com- 
bat, but  Harold's  answer  was,  that  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  God  of  armies  to  determine.  Both  armies, 
therefore,  pitched  in  sight  of  each  other  that  nights 
^he  English  passed  it  in  songs  and  feasting;  the 
Normans,  in  devotion  and  prayer* 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  both 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  array  against  each  other* 
Harold  was  in  the  centre  of  his  forces,  leading  on 
bis  army  on  foot ;   William  fought  on  horseback  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  that  moved  at  once  singing 
the  song  of  Roland,   one  of  the   most  famous 
knights  of  their  country,     A  more  furious  battle 
.  was  never  fought :   it  lasted  all  the  day  long  with 
an  equal  reciprocation  of  success.    At  length,  Wil* 
liam  perceiving  that  the  English  line  continued  im- 
penetrable, he  pretended  to  give  ground,  which,  as 
he  expected,  drew  the  enemy  ttoxii  their  ranks; 
then,   upon  a  signal  being  ^ven,  the  Normans 
readily  returned  to  the  charge  with  greater  fury 
than  before,  broke  the  English  troops,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  a  rising  ground.    Harold  was  seen  in. 
this  extremity  flying  from  rank  to  rank  rallying 
and  inspiring  his  troops  with  vigour.     So  that  the 
fierceness  and  obstinacy  of  this  memorable  battle 
was  often  renewed  by  the  courage  of  the  leaders, 
whenever  that  of  the  soldier*  began  to  slacken. 
Fortune  at  length  dedded  the  victory.    Harold  was 
shot  through  the  brain  by  an  arrow,  and  his  twQ 
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valiant  brothers,  fighting  by  his  side,  shared  ther 
same  fate.  From  that  moment  all  courage  seemed 
to  forsake  the  English  ;  they  gave  ground  on  every 
side,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
victorious  Normans. 

.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  from  morning  till 
suh-set,  took  place  on  the  1 4th  of  October  1066** 
William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him^  and 
there  fell  nearly  fifteen  thousand  of  the  Normans, 
while  the  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  yet  more 
considerable. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the.  Saxon  monarchy  in 
England,  where  it  had  continued  more  than  six 
hundred  years. 


General  Observations  on  that  Periods 

If  the  union  of  the- several  states  of  Britain  into 
one  powerful  monarchy  was,  in  some  respects,  2^ 
happy  event  to  the  church,  by  delivering  the  clergy 
from  the  great  inconvenience  of  being  subject  tcr 
different  and  often  contending  sovereigns,  this  ad- 
vantage was  overbalanced  by  the  more  frequent 
and  formidable  invasions  of  the  Danes ;  as  these 
ravage  pagans,  finding  the  monasteries  better  stored 
with  booty  and  provisions  than  any  other  places^ 
plundered  them  in  preference,  putting  to  the  sword, 
or  selling  for  slaves,  all  the  monkh  and  priests  that 
fell  into  their  hands.  Among  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  of  making  their  escape,  many  aban- 
doned their  profession  on  account  of  its  dangers, 
others  retired  into  country-villages,  and  performed 
their *religious  duties  to  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  became  the  occasion  of  building 
many  parish  churches,  of  which  there  were  very 
few  before  this  time.    Another  change,  no  less  re^ 
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taiarkable,  produced  by  the  same  circumstance,  was, 
that  when  the  priests  were  thus  dispersed  ^nd 
blended  with  the  people,  they  generally  embraced 
a  married  life ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  cehtiiry,  there 
remained  hatdly  a  monastery  or  a  monk  in  En- 
land,  and  but  few  unmarried  clei'gymeri.  (InneFs 
hurch  History,  cJ.  1 7.) 
The  devastations  of  the  Danes  being  gradually 
tarried  into  all  parts  of  England  in  the  course  of 
this  century  (ix),  the  monasteries  and  other  seats 
of  learning  were  everywhere  laid  in  the  dust,  and 
the  very  last  glimmering  of  literary  knowledge 
almost  entirely  extinguished.  "  At  rny  accession  to 
*'  the  throne,'*  says  Alfred  the  Great,  in  his  letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  "  all  knowledge  and 
**  learning  was  extinguished  in  the  English  nation, 
*'  insomuch  that  there  were  very  few  to  the  south 
**  of  the  Humbfer  who  understood  the  commoii 
prayers  of  the  church,  ol:  were  capable  of  trans- 
lating a  single  sentence  of  Latin  into  English ; 
**^  but  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  I  cannot  re- 
"  collect  So  ttiuch  as  one  who  could  do  this.** 
However,  in  this  dark  period,  the -most  learned 
man  of  Europe  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  called 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  surnamed  the  Wise^  oi\ 
account  of  his  deep  and  extensive  erudition.  In 
philosophy  he  had  nO  superior,  and  in  languages 
no  equaJ.'^  His  acute  and  penetrating  genius  was 
at  the  same  time  very  pleasing  and  facetious,  which 
rendered  his  conversation  as  agreeable  as  it  was  in- 
structive, and  procured  him  from  the  Emperor" 
Charles  the  Bald,  an  invitation  to  the  court  of 
France.  There  he  lived  several  years  on  a  footing- 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship  and  familiarity  with 
the  monarch,  who  admitted  him  daily  to  his  table, 
and  permitted  him  to  sleep  in  the  royal  apartments. 
We  may  judge  of  the  freedom  which  he  used  with 
Charles,  by  the  following  anecdote  related  in  Hove* 

I  2* 


11^  ^ENEHAL  otttLfLVAriom^    \Pmod^^^ 


I 

I 


dini  aimal*  an.  806.     ^^  As  the  King  and  Scotu$^ 
were  sitting  one  day  at  table  opposite  to  each 
I  ••  other,  after  dinner^  drinking  a  cheerful  glass^ 

^  the  phSosopher  having  ssud  something  that  was 
*^  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  French  poKte- 
**  ness,  the  king,  in  a  merry  humour  j  asked  him^ 
^^  Pray,  "what  is  between  a  Scot,  and  a  Sot?  to 
•*  which  he  answered,  nothing  but  the  table  J^  iTic 
I^g9  says  the  historian,  laughed  heartily,  and 
was  not  in  the  least  offended  ;  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  be  angry  with  his  master,  as  he  always 
called  Scotus. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  from  871  to  901, 
is  a  most  memorable  period  in  the  annals  of  learn- 
ing, and  aflFords  more  materials  fear  literary  history 
than  two  or  three  centuries  either  before  or  after* 
But  soon  after  his  death,  learning  began  to  lan- 
guish and  decline;  in  the  mean  time,  all  Europe 
was  involved  in  such  profound  darkness,  that  the 
writers  of  literary  history  are  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  paint  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  barbarism  of 
that  age^  in  which  the  trials  by  fire  and  water 
ordeals,  the  belief  of  the  most  ridiculous  stories 
of  visions  or  appai^tions,  and  so  many  other  grosS' 
errors  jind  wretched  superstitions,  ahtiost  generally 

prevailed. 

The  power  of  the  Danes,  and  the  confiision  and 
misery  thereby  occasioned,  which,  from  the  death, 
of  Alfred,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
tenth  century,  had  been  so  fetal  to  learning,  con,- 
*  tinned  to  increase  and  to  produce  the  same  effects 
in  the  be^nning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Oxford 
was  reduced  to  a^hes  in  1009,  and  Cambridge 
shared  the  same  fate  tlie  year  after.  Thus  all  the 
establishments  in  these  places  in  fevour  of  learning 
Were  utterly  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part; 
of  the  monasteries,  churches,  cities,  and  townsi  in. 
England. 
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The  degree  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
existed  at  that  period  in  the  dinrcn  of  England,  is 
fiuffidently  proved  by  the  frequency  of  pilgrimages 
Co  Rome,  by  the  prodigious  sums  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  relics,  and  by  the  immense  donations 
made  to  monasteries.    The  roads  between  England 

.  and  Rome  were,  at  that  time,  so  crowded  with 
pilgrims,  that  the  very  tolls  which  they  paid  were  an 
object  of  importance  to  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  they  passed;  very  few  EngUshmen,  indeed^ 
imagined  they  could  get  to  Heaven  without  paying 
that  civffity  to  St.  Peter,  who  kept  the  keys  of 
Paradise.  Kings,  princes,  and  wealthy  prelates, 
purchased  pieces  of  the  cross,  or  whole  legs  and 
arms  of  Apostles,  while  inferior  pilgrims  were  ob- 
liged to  be  contented  with  the  smallest  relics  of 
inferior  Saints.  Agelnoth,  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  when  he  was  at  Rome  in  1021,  purchased 
from  the  Pope  an  arm  of  St.  Augustin,  for  six 
thousand  weight  .of  silver,  and  sixty  pounds 
weight  of  gold.    As  to  the  properties  of  the  dergy^ 

•  St  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  lands  of 
England  were  in  their  possession,  exempted,  from 
all  taxes.  (Vid.  W.  Malmesbury,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  SpeU 
plan's  Glossary,  p.  396.) 

When  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  became  fre- 
quent, they  were  often  bribed  with  a  sum  of 
fnoney  to  desist  from  their  depredations ',  and  as 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  quite  in- 
adequate to  that  additional  e^ence,  a  tax  of  one 
Saxon  slulUng  at  first,  and  afterwards  of  two  or 
more  shillings  was  imposed  on  every  liide  of  land 
in  the  kingdom.  A  hide  contained  land  suffident 
to  employ  one  plough  or  about  one  hundred  acres ; 
and  as  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  six  hundred  hides  of  land  in  England, 
that  tax,  which  was  called  danegelt^  or  th?  Danish 
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tax,  or  payment,  produced,  at  the  rate  of  one  shil- 
ling on  each  hide,  twelve  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  siU 
ver  to  about  thirty  thousa^nd  five  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  sterling.  It  was  raised  at  last  at  seven  shil- 
lings on  every  hide  of  land,  and  continued  to  be 
levied  long  after  the  original  occasion  of  imposing 
it  had  ceased.  It  became  one  of  the  chief  branches 
of  the  royal  revenue,  after  the  accession  of  the 
Danish  princes  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  was 
raised  so  high,  that  it  amounted,  in  1018,  to 
the  prodigious  sum  of  seventy-one  thousand 
Saxon  pounds,  besides  eleven  thousand  pounds 
paid  by  the  city  of  London.  It  was  finally- 
abolished  about  sevepty  years  after  the  Normau 
conquest. 
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APPENDIX, 

The  most  important  Occurrences  helonging  to  thk 
Period  are  proved  by  th^  Testimony  rf  the  foi- 
lorving  Historian^. 


9cde,  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  .2.  cap.  19.   L  3; 

cap.  25.  1. 5.  cap.  6.  7. 16.  ai.  sa. 
'iOacit.  dc  Mpn  Germ.  cap.    7.  11. 

12.  ai. 
Chron.  Sax,  from  page  64  \o  pag^ 

n%' 

Will.  Malmcsbury,  1.  a.  c.  a.  3.  4.  to 

aa.  1.  4.  c.  4. 
Huntingdon,  1. 1.4.  5.  6.  7.     • 
Bocthiiis,  1.  a.  10.  II.  I  a. 


•Buchanan,  1.  .3.  5,  6.  7.  I  Spclman*s  Glossal 


f  ordun,  1.  3.  c.  53-  ^'  4.  c.  3.  15^  ^6<s 
ao-  *i'  ZZ^  41  •  43'  44'  4^.  1-  ^. 
c.  a.  7. 

HovedcA's  Annal^  for  the  corre^ 
ponding  years. 

Annals,  Saxon,  passim. 

Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  passim. 

Osborn  in  Anglia  Sacra,  passinu 

Biograpbia  Britann.  pasaiov 

Ducange's  Glossar. 


f 
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Of  same  principal  Events  which  occurred  during 
that  Period  in  the  other  States  of  Europe. 

A.D. 

832  Rules  of  proof  abolished  in  France  hy  Lewis  Ic  De- 
bonnaire. 

As  those  rules  were  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  a  few  particu- 
lars on  this  matter  may  be  useful,  to  show  how  far  the 
human  mind  may  be  misled  by  ignorance  or  supersti- 
tion. 

Our  European  aficestors  admitted  as  a  law,  that  should 
any  contrbversy  about  any  fact  whatsoever  become  too 
intricate  for  the  judges  to  unravel,  they  should  recur 
to  what  they  called  the  judgment  of  God ;  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ripuarian  law.  There  were  many 
means  of  applying  to  it.  One  of  th^m  was  the  deci- 
sion by  the  cross,  which  was  practised  in  this  manner. 
When  a  person  was  accused  of  any  crime,  he  first 
cleared  himself  by  oath,  and  he  was  attended  by  eleven 
compurgators  at    least,  and  in   some  cases  by  three 

^  Jiundred,  who,  as  they  did  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  fact,  expressed  upon  oath  that  they  be- 
lieved the  person  spoke  true.  He  next  took  two  pieces 
of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wool,  he  placed 
diem  on  the  altar,  or  on  some  celebrated  relic.  After 
solemn  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  a 
priest,  or  in  his  stead  some  inexperienced  youth, 
took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if  it  happened 
to  be  that  which  was  marked  with  the  figure  of  the 
cross,  the  person  was  pronounced  innocent  i  if  other- 
wise, guilty. 

The  ordeal  was  another  method  of  trial  j  it  was  prao* 
tised  either  by  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.     Thie  for-»* 
ifter  was  appropriated  to  the  comnwn  people,  the  latter 
to  the  i^obility.    The  water  or  iron  was  consecrated 
by  many  prayers,    masses,  fastings,  and  exorcisms } 

*  after  which,  the  person  accused  either  took  up  ^'stone 
sunk. in  the  water  to  a  certain  depths  or  carried  th^ 
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'  iron  to  a  certam  distance ;  his  hand  being  then  wrap^ 
ped  up,  and  the  covering  sealed  for  three  days,  if  therq 
appeared,  en  examining  it,  no  marks  of  burning,  he 
iRras  pronounced  innocent,  if  otherwise,  guilty.  The 
trial  by  cold  Mrater  was  difierent.  The  person 
was  thrown  into  consecrated  water ;  if  he  swam,  he 
was  guilty;  if  h^  sunk,  innocent.  The  practice  of 
dngle  combat  was  the  most  generally  employed  as  a 
remedy  against  false  accusations,  and  oecame  a  species 
of  jurisprudence.  The  cases  were  determined  by  lawa 
in  which  the  partv  might  challenge  his  adversary,  or 
the  witnesses*  or  tne  judge  himself  If  the  parties  did 
not  choose  to  fight  themsdves,  they  were  allowed  to 
employ  hired  champions,  who  fought  for  them,  and  in 
both  cases,  the  vanquished  party,  either  accused  or 
accuser,  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  accord-* 
inely. 

The  judgment  of  God  was  not  only  applied  to  in  law- 
suits or  private  controversies,  but  even  on  political 
and  theological  matters.  In  Germany,  when  it  was 
to  be  determined  if  repre^ntation  in  die  inheritances 
should  be  admitted  only  in  the  direct  line,  the  opinions 
happening  to  be  divided,  the  question  was  decided  by 
a  single  combat.  In  Spain,  a  great  controversy  arose 
to  determine  if  the  Koman  liturgy  should  be  pr&r 
ferred  to  the  Musarabian  or  not,  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  a  single  combat ;  this  decision,  indeed,  was 
found  unreasonable,  but  that  which  was  adopted  in* 
stead  of  it,  did  not  dese^e  a  better  qualification,  as  it 
was  ordered,  that  these  two  prayer  books  should  bci 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  the  pne  that  would  re- 
sist the  flames  should  be  preferred.  These  trials  were 
i^ibolished  in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
In  876|  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  having  in- 
vaded German  Lorraine,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  Lewis  HI,  king  of  Saxony,  had  any  right  upon  it, 
the  latter  refers  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
Accordingly,  ten  men  submitted  themselves,  in  his 
cause,  to  the  trial  of  the  red^hpt  irpn,!  .ten  to  that  of 
|he  bpiling  water,  and  ten  more  to  that  pf  the  col4 
water.  It  is  not  related  what  was  the  result  of  those 
^^s  ^  but  their  consequence  was  not  tfie  resut|ition  pC 
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Lorraine,  v^hich  continued  to  mako  a  part  of  the  e&K 
pire. 

S40  The  clergy  in  France  re-instated  in  the  liberty  of  their 
elections,  the  power  of  confirming  them  only  reserved 
to  the  Emperor. 

The  Popes  are  permitted  by  Le\ns  ie  IJebonnaire  to 
take  possession  of  the  Holy  Se^  without  waiting  for 
his  confirmation* 

643  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  subdues  the  Ficts,  and  obliges 
them  to  incorporate  themselves  with  their  conquerors^ 
by  taking  their  name  and  adopting  their.laws. 

011  De^th  of  Louis  IV.  who  was  the  last  Emperor  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  though  the  empire  ws^s  devolved 
to  Charles  le  Simple,  but  his  extreme  weakness  pre« 
vented  him  from  opposing  its  being  transferred  to  the 
German  princes,  and  Conrad  Ir  was  immediately 
elected  king  of  Germany. 

912  The  king  of  France,  Charles  le  Simple,  yielding  to  the 
representation  of  his  subjects,  makes  peace  with  the 
Kormane,  and  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  their 
'  famous  qhieftain  Rolton,  with  that  part  of  Neustria, 
which  they  already  called  Normandy^  and  of  which 
he  was  the  first  duke. 

022  Disturbances  and  civil  wars  in  France.  Robert,  earl 
of  Paris,  the  son  of  the  late  king  Eudes,  and  Raoul, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  his  son-timbw,  revolt  against 
Charles  le  Simple.  Robert  is  consecrated  king. of 
France  at  Rheims,  but  soon  after  killed  at  the  battle 
.  of  Soissons,  which  ended  hi  favour  of  the  rebelS)  com- 
manded by  the  son  of  Robert  Hugh  the  Great,  who 
refused  the  crowp,  and  put  it  on  tnd  head  of  the  duke 
Raoul,  while  Charles  le  Simple  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
king  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Ver- 
mandois,  who  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Peronne, 
where  he  died  in  929.  He  had  been  previously  com- 
pelled, by  the  erandees  and  nobility  of  bis  kingdom,  to 
divide  his  dominions  into  seven  great  governments,  and 
niany  counties^  which,  in  some  measure,  introduce4 
in  Trance,  for  the  first  time,  the  peerage  and  feudal 
(enures  ;  as  through  the  weakness  of  the  prince,  those 
dignities,  originally  conferred  for  life,  were  usurped  foF 
^er,  as  well  as  tne  whole  territory  included  in  their 
iixxiitS|  ^nd  which  the  usuipers  divided  and  subdivided 
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aft  they  pleased,  to  increase  the  number  of  their  vas- 
sals ;  thenee  sprang  the  feudal  tenures^  under  tenures, 
&c.  &c. 
936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  usurpation  into  seven 

kingdoms. 
96S  Council  at  Jlome,  where  the  Pope  John  XII.  accused 
of  sacrilege,  and  many  other  enormities,  is  summoned 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the  accusations.     On  his  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  summons,  he  is  deposed,  and  Leo^ 
VIII.  elected  by  the  council,  conjointly  with  the  em- 
peror  Othb  I.      In  the  next  year,  Otho  convened  a 
new  council  at  Rome  in  the  f^ateran  Pabce^  where,  be' 
*       presiding  jointly  with'  Leo  VIII.  the  election  of  the 
Anti-pope   Benedict  V.  was  declared  void,  and  then, 
the  Pope,  the  council,  and  the  Roman  clergy,  granted 
9nd  confirmed  to  Otho  and  his  successors,  the  right  of 
^lisposing,  as  Emperor  and  Patriciate,  of  the  Holy  See, 
9S  well  a#  that  of  ordering  the  installation  of  the  new' 
Popes,  and  grant  the  investiture  to  the  archbishop  of 
the  empire  \  all  elections  and  consecrations  made  with- 
out their  consent  being  declared  void  and  abusive. 
S75  Insurrection  at  Rome  against  the  Pope  Benedict  VI, 
who  is  murdered,  and  Boniface  VII,  elected.     But  he 
is  banished  Rome  by  the  emperor's  order.     Benedict 
VII.  is  promoted  to  the  Holy  See,  andL  the  Anti-pope 
Boniface  flies  to  Constantinople.^ 
987  The  Carlovingian  dynasty,  weakened  and  degraded  by 
the  imbecility  of  its  last  princes,  loses  the  crown  of 
France,  which  is  assumed  by  <Hugh  Gapel,  the  chief 
of  the  third  dynasty. 
996  The  kingdoms  of  Poland  and  Hungary  first  established^ 
the  former  by  the  emperor  Otho  III.  in  favour  of  Bo- 
leslas,    a  Polish  prince,  the  latter  by  the  Pope  Gre- 
gory V.  in  favour  of  Stephen,  duke  or  Hungary. 
1041  God's  truce  established  in  France,  by  a  law  which 
prohibited  all  single  combats  from  every  Wednesday 
in  the  evening  to  the  next  Monday  morning,  the  in- 
termediate days  being  consecrated  by  the  last  mysteries 
of  our  Saviour's  l!fc. 
104j3  The  Turcs,  a  nation  of  adventurers,  from  Tartary, 
become  formidable,  and  take  possession  of  Persia. 
•   J 054  Leo  IX,  the  first  Pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 
105G  The  emperor,  Henry  III.  died.    Three  ye^s  before^ 
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in  the  diet  held  at  Trlbur,  he  had  his  son  Henry  IV^ 
then  tliree  years  old  only,  declared  king  of  the  Romans 
and  successor  to  the  empire.  Thus  was  introduced  the 
usage  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  assuming  first  the 
title  of  kings  of  the  Romans  before  their  being  elected 
to  the  empire.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  after  having 
lost  all  dominion  in  Italy,  they  preserved  the  title  of 
kings  of  the  Romans  for  the  only  |)urpQse  of  insuring 
in  their  family  the  succession  to  the  empire,  by  points 
ing  out  under  a  title,  which  h^d  no  longer  any  reality^ 
those  of  their  children  they  chose  to  succeed  them. 

}057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  Macbeth  at  Dun^ 
8tnane,  and  marries  the  princess  Margaret,  sister  tQ 
Edgar  Atheling. 

1062  The  Turcs  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  , 


J.  List  of  the  principal  Learned  or  Illustriotcs  Men- 
*who  lived  during  that  Period^^  pointing  out  the 
Year  of  their  Deaths 


803  Jean  Scot. 
840  Eginhard,  the  historia^. 
88:1  Hincmar. 

887  Anastasius,  .the  librarian, 
aoi    908  Rcginon,  and  his  continua- 

tor. 
963  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cre- 

mone,  historian. 
066  F]odoart,or  Frodoart,  the 

hifitoriaiu 


98B  Adalbcron, 
z6o8  Aimonius. 
xozo  Bertha,  a  fomous  learned 

nun  of  the  archbishopric 

of  Cologue. 
Z036  Aviccnne- 
101%  Barkard,bi$hopofWormt| 

a  celebrated  compiler  of 

(he  canon  laws, 
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A  list  of  the  Ck>temporary  Princes^  mth  the  date  of 

their  Death. 


Popes, 

Valcntinus  %%^ 

'^rc^ory  IV,  844 

Sergius  II.  $47 

1^0  IV,  %S5 

Benedict  IIL  %s^ 


Stephen  X    2058  Otho  HI.       zoo2(£ric  VI. 


Nicolas  II.     zo6x|Henry  IL  1024 

Alexander  II.  1073'  Conrad  11.  1^39 

Henry  III.  1056 

Henry  IV.  xio6 


Kicolas  I.        867 

Adrian  IL       $12 

John  VIII.       88» 

Adrian  III.      885 

Formosus         886 

Stephen  Vl.    891 

Boniface  VI.    896 

Stephen  Vll.  897 

^omanus     ,   898 

Thcodorus      898 

John  IX.         900 

Benedict  IV.   903 

l.eo  V.  903 

Christophe      904 

Sergius  III.      911 

Anastasiua  III.  913 

Xiandon  914 

John  X.  928 

Ijto  VI.  929 

Stephen  VIU.  931 

John  XI.         936 

leo  VII.  939 

Stephen  IX.    943 

Marinus  \\.     946 

Agapet  11. 

John  XIL 

leo  VIII 

Benedict  V. 

John  XHL 

pomnus  II.      ^ , 

Benedict  VT.    974 

Benedict  VII,  984 

John  XIV.       985 

John  XV.        996 

Gregory  V.      999 

Silvester  II.    X003 

John   XVI. 

•^  S^idXVIIl.ioo3 

John  XVII. 

•^  Said  XIX.  IC09 

Sergius  IV.     1012 

BenedictVIli.ipi4 

Jiohn  XX       1033 

Benedict  IX.  1046 

Gregory  VI.  X046 

Clement  II.    X047 

Damascus  II.  1048 

LcoIX.(St.)i048 

Viptor  II.       ;5J7 


Mmferon  •/  the 

EasU 

Theophilus      84a 

Michael  HI.    867 


955 
963 

965 
965 

97a 
97a 


Bazll  I.  886 

Leo  VI.  91 X 

Alexander       9x2 

Constantinc 

IX:  960 

iKoman  II.  963 
Nicephorus 

and  Phocas  969 
John  Ziiniscc&975 
Basil  III.  Xoa5 
Constantinc 

X.  ioa8 

Roman  Ar- 

wyrus  1034 

Michael  IV.  X041 
Michael  Ca- 

lophates  XO4Z 
^os&Theo- 

dorus  X056 

Michael  VI.  1057 
Isaac  Com* 

ncnc  X059 

Constantinc 

Ducas        1067 


Kings  of  France, 
Charles    the 

Bald  877 

Lewia     the 

Stammerer  877 
Carloman  880 
Charles  the 

Fat 
Arnoul 
Lewis  iV» 
LothairQ 
Lewis  V. 
Hugh,  Capet, 
the  chief  of 
the  third  dy- 
nasty 


888 
899 

954 
986 

987 


9^7 
940 

98P 


Eric  VII. 

Eric  VIIL 

Olaus  II.  the 
first  king 
of  Sweden 
who  cm- 
braced 
Christianity 

ZOX9 

Amimd         X035 

Emund  Stem- 


me 
Hacquiik 
Stinkil 
Ingoin. 
Haldestan 


t04Z 

XO59 
xo6z 
X064 
X080 


Robert     X031  Ethc 


Kings  of  Scotland* 

Kenneth  II.     856 

jDonald  V.       858 

996  Cons^antincII.874 


Henry  L        1060 
Philip  I.        XX08 


Smperors  of  the 
fVesi. 

Charlemagne  8x4 
Louis  Ic  De- 

bonnaire  840 
Charles  the 

Bald  877 

Louis    the 

Stammerer  877 
Carloman        880 

Charles  the 

Fat  888 

Arnoul  899 

Lewis  IV.        954 
Conrad  I.        919 
Henry  I.  the 
chief  of  the 
imperial 
house      of 
Saxony         936 
Otho  L  973 

Otko  I|.  983 


Kings   of  Spain, 
Ramire  851 

Ordogne  862 

Alphonso  the 

Great  9x0 

Garcias  913 

Ordogne  II.  924 
Froila  924 

Alphons  IV,  93  X 
Ramire  II.  950 
Ordogne  in.  955 
Sanchc  967 

Ramire  III.  982 
Veremond  II.  999 
Alphons  V.   X028 


875 
892 

90J 


Gregory 
Donald  VI. 
Constantinc 

HI.  943 

Malcplm  958 
InduIpU  969 

DuflT  97» 

Culne  976 

Kenneth  III,  984 
Constantinc 

IV.  9*5  * 

Grime  993 

Malcolm  I).  1023- 
Duncan  Z030 
Macbeth  1047 
Malcolm  III.  1084 


|lIa^  of  Denmark • 


Veremond  III.        Hcrold  980 

X037  Suenon  1014 

Ferdinandthc         Canute     the 

Great  X063      Great         1036 

Sanche  II.      X073  Harold  X040 

Hardicanute  104% 
Magnus  104^ 
Suenon  II.     X074 


Kings  of  Sweden, 

S'ward  II.  834 

Hcrot  856 

Charles  VI.  868 

Bior  IV.  ,  883 

Ingiafd  89X 

Olaiis  900 

Injo  H  907 


Kings  of  Poland, 
Boleslas         1025 
Micislas         ZO34 
Casimir         X05S 
Bolcsls^IL    Z97JI 


3!'afacefage  i^  ««/.  u 


In  these  Genealogii^  ■Ttfifeg,  all  children  without  issue^  or 
u>h(ne-tmte -dmt  not  imiufere  with  the  succession  to  the 
MronCf  are  not  men^onetL 


NORMAN  DYNASTY. 


1 
•Eobert 


W^liam  the  Conqueror 
Jl/fnml  ofFUmden 


1 

3 
Henry  I* 

Maud 


I 


I 


1 


Adda 
ne£ario/'Ml«h 

rl 

4 
StepkcA 


Henry  11^  (Bynaity  of  Plao^ 
MUatwrt-  tUgenet  continiMd 
HtinsirfOi^uMt  in  the  following 
P*g««) 

(i)  Daughter  of  Malc6lm  MX,  by  the  sitter^of  Ed^Atheling,  nephew  to 
Edward  the  ConfeMor,  and  after  him  the  only  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  do* 
priTcdof  it  by  the  usurpation  of  Harold.  Edgar  Athettng  having  left  no 
tHue,his  right  to  theEngttsh  thfone  devolved  on  Ms  sister  Margaret,  Queea 
of  Scotland,  and  aiter  her  to  her  daughter  I^aud,  who,  ■  by  marring 
'  Henry  L  be^^m  the  restoration  of  the  SaxoQ  faxnily^  which  has  ever  since 
eontiaued  on  the  fiagli»h  throne  through  the  lesnale  Jifl^.;. 


"•^J 


I 
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PERIOD  THE  FOURTHl 

fHOM  THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  THE   CONQUEROR  TO  THAIT 

OF  HENRY  II.  ' 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

Ann.  1066,  1067. 

([Natural  son  of  Richard  dukie  of  Normandy,  by  a 
tanner's  daughter  of  Falaise.  He  was  born  in 
1025 ;  married  to  Matilda  of  Flanders ;  crowned 
king  of  England,  Dec.  25,  106&;  he  crowned 
his  wife  MatSda,  1068  ;  contracted  a  rupture,  of 
which  he  died,  1088,  aged  63,  at  Hermentrude, 
near  Rouen ;  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Normandy.] 

After  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  a 
short  refreshment  of  his  own  army,  William 
marched  to  Romney,  whose  inhabitants  he  severely 
punished  on  account  of  their  crudi  treatment  of 
some  Norman  soldiers  or  seamen  who  had  been 
carried  thither  by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  a  mis- 
take in  their  way.  But  before  advancing  farther 
into  the  country,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
himself  master  of  Dover,  which  would  both  secure 
him  a  retreat  in  case  of  adverse  fortune,  and  a  safe 
landing  for  such  supplies  as  mights  be  requisite* 
Such  was  the  terror  diflused  by  the  victory  of 
Gbstings,  that  the  garrison  of  Dover,  though  nu- 
merous and  well  provided,  immediately  capitulated. 
The  Norman  army  being  much  distressed  with  a 
dysentery,  remained  there  eight  days,  after  which 
they  advanced  by  quick  marches  towards  London. 
As  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thapies  at  Wallinrford, 


•l   • 


Richard  I. 

Berengere  of 

Kmvarrt 


X 


DYNASTY  OF  PLANTAGENET- 

5 

Henry  n. 
MltatuTf  Sdreis  o/Gmemu 

4.-'  .   ,  -i' 


f   " 


t 


Gcofirqf 

Arthur 
Murdpred    . 


I 

7 
John  Lackl»id 
?^r  ^mvM  ofGlmie€gUr^  t 

I 

Henrylf. 

pf  Fravimi I 

9  Edmundy 

Edward  I.  Earl  of  Lancaster^ 

Eleanor  ofCasttUi^  X  "        King  of  SicOy. 
Marg,  rf  framUi  %    (This  branch  ends  in* 
^  daughters,  one  of 

FJwa^n  ^'*^'»   (Blanche). 

.  ^  T  „  *r,:  after  four  genera. 

J,aicUa  of  France  tions.marned  Johtt 

^^.  of  Gaunt,  son  to> 

Edward  in.  ^'^'^  *"•) 

Philifpa  o/Haynamii 


Edward     ..    ,„       Lyonndj 

the  Biack  Prmce      '  Duke  of  Clarence 

Jane  the  Faif^  of    r-BlinAbMofBurgba 


Kent 

Y 

Richard  II. 

Anni  of  Luxembourgt  X 
JsahHt^ofFroHct^  ..A 

^o  issue.  ... 


FiolanU  of  Milan,  % 


•MM 


T  J 


\'  '• 


T 


Phihppa 
BJmifndrJId^iimert  ^3t'^ 

Barl'pf  Marclfe    .,        Hcnry  jTv.     ,. 
4^        I  I       !MaryBobufty.'''  T 

Rq^cr.Earl  of       IjoAeofi^avdrre,  % 
,  Marcne  I 

EUiWtrofHollani  •      14    ' 

J  -*i-         Henry  V. 


T  'I    , 

John  of  Gaunt,  Edinund, 

Duke  of  Laflltaster  habeUaof  CasiiU^  \ 

^^BlanebeofLancM'  Jamt  of  HoUamd^   % 


I  I 


ConstanccofCattiletJk 
Catherine  Boet^  •  3 

John  Beaufort, 
EaTl  of  Sbmersct 

John,  Duke  of 
Somerset 
Maeg.  Beanebamp 

.  ,  iVJCargarctof 
,  Somerset 
Bd'tfttid  Tudor 

'I 


«  Richard  of  York 
Earl  of  Cambridge 

Anne  Mortimer 
(Continues  in  the 
branch  of  Lyon* 
ael,   ad    son  of 
Edward  IIL) 


> » 


of 


19 

•  Richard  of  lerk^  I  1    "* 


Richard  of  York^  \ 

Barl  of  Cambridge  IS 

(  Henry  VI. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Margaret  ofAnjim 

QecU^Ncvlll  Edward,murdcrcd 
I 

T 


-  16 

Edward  IV. 

BU%abetb  IVeodmlle 

! 


I 

Richard  IIL 
Anne  Nevill 


17 

Edward  V. 


1 


Elizabeth— 
Henry  W/» 


I 
20 

Henry  VIIL 
Continues  the  Dy« 
nasty  of  Tudor, 
as  will  be  seen  in 
the  genealogical 
table  of  the  fol- 
lowing volume. 


( I )  This  marriage- 
was  the  cause  of 
the  war  of  the  two 
Roses* 
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PERIOD  THE  FOURTH. 

fitOM  THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  TfiE   CONQUEROR  TO  THAj 

OF  HENRY  II. 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR, 

Ann.  1066,  1067. 

^Natural  son  of  Richard  dukie  of  Normandy,  by  a 
tanner's  daughter  of  Falaise.  He  was  born  in 
1025 }  married  to  Matilda  of  Flanders ;  crowned 
king  of  England,  Dec.  25,  106&;  he  crowned 
his  wife  Matflda,  1068  ;  contracted  a  rupture,  of 
which  he  died,  1088,  aged  63,  at  Hermentrude, 
near  Rouen ;  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Normandy.] 

After  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  a 
short  refreshment  of  his  own  army,  William 
marched  to  Romney,  whose  inhabitants  he  severely' 
punished  on  account  of  their  cfudi  treatment  of 
some  Norman  soldiers  or  seamen  who  had  been 
carried  thither  by  stress  of.  weather,  or  by  a  mis- 
take in  their  way.  But  before  advancing  farther 
into  the  country,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
himself  master  of  Dover,  vhich  would  both  secure 
him  a  retreat  in  case  of  adverse  fortune,  and  a  safe 
landing  for  such  supplies  as  mights  be  requisite* 
Such  was  the  terror  diffused  by  the  victory  of 
Hastings,  that  the  garrison  of  Dover,  though  nu- 
merous and  well  provided,  immediately  capitulated. 
The  Norman  army  being  much  distressed  with  a 
dysentery,  reftiained  there  eight  days,  after  which 
they  advanced  by  quick  marches  towards  London. 
As  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thapies  at  Wallin^ord, 


/ 
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Stigand,  the  primate,  made  submissions  to  him  in  th^ 
name  of  the  clergy ;  and  before  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  city,  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgar 
Atheling  himself,  the  right  heir  to  the  crown,  who, 
just  before,  had^beeii  created  king,  came  into  his 
camp  and  declared  their  readiness  to  submit  to*  his 
authority.     He  accepted  the  crown,   and  though    • 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  dictate  his  own  condi- 
tions, he  condescended  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms 
that  were  oflFered  him,  which  were,  that  he  should 
govern  according  to  the  established  customs  of  the 
country.     Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  for  his  coronation-    He  would  not 
be  consecrated  by  the  primate  Stigand,  because  he 
had  intruded  into  the  See,   on  the  expulsion  of 
Robert  the  Norman,  and  he  conferred  the  honour 
on  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Westminster- 
Abbey  was  the  place  appointed  for  that  magnificent 
ceremony,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1060.     Aldred  administered  to  the  duke  the 
usual  coronation-oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  protect  the  church,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
repress  violence. 

A  few  days  after  his  coronation,  the  new  king 
retired  from  London  to  Barking  in  Essex,    and 
there  he  received  the  submission  of  all  the  nobility 
who  had  not  attended  the  ceremony.     The  princi* 
pal  noblemen  of  England  who  swore  fealty  to  him, 
^vere  received  into  favour,  and  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  their^estates  and  dignities.     His  next 
care  was  to  regard  the  brave  followers  of  his  for- 
tunes ;  and  as  he  was  supplied  with  the  treasure  of 
-Harold,  which  was  considerable,  and  with  rich  pre* 
sents  from  all  the  opulent  men  in  England,   he  ^\^ 
tributed  great  sums  among  his  troops.    The  eccle- 
siastics and  monks,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
had  much  forwarded  his  success,  received  handsome 
tokens  of  his  gratitude.    He  divided  the  lands  of 


\ 
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the  English  barons,  who  had  opposed  him,  among 
the  Nc>rman  barons.  And  such  as  he  could  neither 
supply  with  money  or  lands,  he  appointed  to  ther 
Tacant  offices  of  the  state ;  many  others  were  quar- 
tered in  the  rich  abbeys  of  the  kingdom,  until  better 
means  oflfercd  for  their  advancement. 

He  introduced  in  England  that  strict  execution  of 
the  law,  for  which  his  administration  had  been  sa 
much  celebrated  in  Normandy.  His  army,  in  par- 
ticular, was  kept  under  a  very  severe  discipline,  tct 
prevent  any  occasion  of  complaint  from  his  new 
jHibjects,  whom  he  appeared  solicitous  to  unite  in  an. 
amicable  manner  with  the  Normans,  by  intermarri- 
dges  and  alliances.  He  not  only  confirmed  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  in  the 
honours  of  Earl  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  by 
Harold,  but  he  affected  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
ldadne$6,  as  a  nephew  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  hisr 
great  friend  and  benefactor* 

The  liberties  and  immunities  of  London,  and  the 
other  cities  in  England,  were  confirmed  by  the  king, 
who  seemed  desirous  >  of  replacing  every  thing  on 
the  ancient  footing.  But  amidst  this  confidence  and 
kindness  which  he  expressed  for  the  English,  he 
took  care  to  place  231  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Normans.  He  disarmed  the  city  of  London  and 
other  places  ;  and,  building  citadels  in  that  capital, 
lis  well  as  in  Winchester,  Hereford,  and  the  cities 
best  situated  for  commanding  the  kingdom,  he  quar- 
tered Norman  soldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left  no 
where  any  power  able  to  resist  him.  Thus,  while 
his  dvil  admiaistration  was  that  of  a  legal  magis- 
trate, his  military  institutions  were  those  of  the 
inost  absolute  masterr 

Having  thys  secured  the  government,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  rigour  and  lenity  reduced  the  English 
to  a  complete  submission,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
the  continent,  there  to  enjoy  the  congratulations  of 
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his  ancient  stibjcfdts:  h6  s^  sail  in  the  month  of  March 
1067,  and  left  th^  administration  in  the  hands  of  his^ 
uterine  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  iBayetix,  4nd  of  Wil- 
liam Rtz-Osborne.  That  their  authority  might  bd 
exposed  to  less  dangef ,  the  king  carried  over  with 
him  all  the  most  considerable  nobility  of  England^ 
who,  while  they  served  to  grace  his  court  by  their 
magnificence,  were  in  reality  hostages  for  the  fide-' 
lity  of  the  nation «  He  resided  for  some  tiip:ie  at  the 
abbey  of  Fescamp,  where  he  was  visited  by  Rodulph, 
uncle  to  the  king  of  Ffance,  and  by  many  powerful 
princes  and  nobles^  whom  he  received  with  a  great 
display  of  splendour. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king's  absence  produced 
the  most  fatal  effects  in  England.  Discontents  and 
complaints  multiplied  every  where*  His  officers^ 
being  no  longer  controuled  by  his  justice,  thought 
this  a  fit  opportunity  for  extortion,  while  the  En- 
glish^ no  longer  awed  by  his  presence,  thought  it. 
the  happiest  occasion  to  vindicate  their  freedom; 
every  thing  seemed  to  announce  a  revolution  as  ra-^ 

Eid  as  that  which  had  placed  William  on  the  throne ; 
ostilities  were  already  began  in  many  places ;  an 
attack  had  been  made  upon  the  garrison  of  Dover ; 
but  the  Normans  being  upon  their  guard,  the  as« 
sailants  had  been  repulsed  every  where  with  some 
slaughter.  A  secret  conspiracy  Was  therefore  en- 
tered into,  fot  destroying  all  the  Normans  in  the 
same  day,  as  it  had  been  done  with  the  Danes* 
The  conspirators  had  already  fixed  the  day  for  the 
intended  massacre,  which  was  to  take  place  on  Ash* 
Wednesdav,  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 
But  Wilham,  informed  of  these  commotions, 
hastened  over  to  England  on  the  6th  of  December^ 
and  disconcerted  their  schemes  by  his  presence^ 

Ann.  1068. 
The  inhabitants  of  Exeter,  instigated  by  Githa, 
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mother  to  king  Harold,  and  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  refuse  to  receive  a  Norman 
garrison ;  but,  on  the  king's  sudden  approach,  they 
submit  aiid  deliver  hostages  for  their  obedience* 
This  agreement  being  broken  by  the  populace, 
William  appears  before  the  walls,  and  orders  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  hostages  to  be  put  out.  The 
rebels,  seized  with  terror  at  this  act  of  severity, 
throw  themselves  at  the  king's  feet,  surrendering 
at  discretion,  and  supplicating  his  clemency  and 
forgiveness ;  their  example  is  imitated  by  the  mal^ 
contents  of  Cornwall,  William  condescends  to  par- 
don them,  and  after  having  built  a  citadel  at  Exe- 
ter, and  quartered  a  Norman  garrison  in  it,  he  re- 
turns to  Winchester^  and  sends  his  army  into  their 
quarters. 

Another  insurrection  breaks  out  in  the  norths 
excited  by  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  two  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  England,  supported  by  the 
prince  of  North  Wales,  and  by  the  kings  of  Scot- 
hnd  and  Denmark.  William  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  celerity  in  such  cases,  advances  by  great 
journies  to  the  north,  and  reaches  York  before  the 
rebels  were  joined  by  any  of  the  foreign  succours 
they  expected^  The  two  earls  found  no  other  means 
of  safety^  but  having  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the 
•king,  who  pardoned  them,  and  allowed  them  foi^ 
the  present  to  keep  possession  of  their  estate^,  but 
he  confiscated  the  lands  of  all  their  followers,  and 
gave  them  away  to  his  Norman  Soldiers,  expecting 
that  the  multitude  being  terrified  by  such  examples 
bf  severity,  the  insurrections  would  become  at  last 
less  frequent  and  less  numerous.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  began  to  consider  all  his  English  subjects  as  inve- 
terate enemies,  and  therefore,  either  embraced,  or 
was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  resolution  of  seiz- 
ing their  possessions,  and  of  reducing  them  to  the 
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most  passive  submission  and  obedience,  while  he 
would  rely  entirely  on  the  support  and  aficctions  of 
-  his  followers. 

The  English  soon  perceived  that  none  6f  them 
possessed  the  king^s  confidence,  or  was  entrusted 
with  any  command  of  authority,  and  that,  instead 
of  a  sovereign  whom  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by 
their  submission,  they  had  tamely  surrendered 
themselves,  not  only  to  a  cohqtiero^,  but  to  a 
tyrant.  Impressed  with  the  sense  of  this  dismal 
situation,  many  fled  into  foreign  countries.  They 
were  so  well  received  by  Msdcolm,  in  Scotland, 
that  some  of  these  exiles  settled  there,  and*  laid  the 
foundation  of  families^  which  afterwards  made  a 
figure  in  that  country. 

While  the  English  sufifered  under  this  oppression^ 
and  particularly  from  the  continual  and  unpunished 
insults  they  received  from  the  Nortnans;  these 
foreigners,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enraged  ene- 
mies, were  not  much  at  their  ease,  and  a  day  sel- 
dom passed  but  some  of  them  were  found  assas- 
sinated in  the  woods  and  high-ways,  without  any 
possibility  of  bringing  the  murderers  to  justice. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  favours  they  daily  received 
from  the  king,  they  began  to  wish  again  for  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  their  native  country, 
and  desired  to  be  dismissed  the  service ;  a  desertion, 
which  was  highly  resented  by  the  Idng,  and  punish«» 
ed  by  the  confiscation  of  all  their  possessions  in 
England* 

Ann.  1069  to  72* 

'  ^  The  tsTdrtlminbrians  attack  the  Norman  garrison 
in  Durham,  pHt  the  governor  and  seven  hundred 
of  his  men  to  the  sword*  •  ,The  Norman  governor 
of  York  shares  the  same  fate,  and  the  insurgents,- 
reinforced  by  the  Danes  and  some  leaders  from 
Scotland;  besieged  Mallet,  its  governor,  who,  the 
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better  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel^  set 
fire  to  some  houses  which  lay  contiguous ;  but  the  fir« 
spreading  over  the  whole  city>  the  enraged  inhabitants 
join  in  the  assault,  enter  the  citadel  sword  in  hand, 
and  destroy  the  whole  garrison.  A  general  spirit 
of  insurrection  produced  by  this  success,  pervades 
the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Cornwall,  and 
Cevon;  they  determine  to  unite  in  the  common 
cause,  and  make  a  great  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  former  freedom. 

William,  undaunted  amidst  these  scenes  of  dis« 
order  and  rebellion,  assembles  his  forces,  and  leads 
them  towards  the  north,  conscious  that  his  presence 
will  b^  sufficient  to  repress  these  commotions ;  and 
in  £ict,  wherever  he  appears,  the  insurgents  either 
submit  or  retire*  The  immense  power  of  William 
being  thus  acknowledged,  he  resolves  to  throw  0$, 
all  appearance  of  lenity,  accordingly,  he  orders  the 
county  of  Northumberland  to  be  laid  waste,  the 
houses  to  be  burnt,  the  instruments  of  husbandry 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  seek  new 
habitations.  He  next  proceeded  to  confiscate  all 
the  estates  of  the  gentry,  and  reforming  the  feudal 
law  introduced*  by  the  Saxons,  according  to  that 
practised  in  Normandy ;  he  divided  all  the  lands  in 
England,  except  the  royal  demesne,  into-  baronies, 
which  he  conferred  upon  certain  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service  on  the  most  considerable  of  his  fol- 
lowers. These  were  empowered  to  share  their 
gramts  to  inferior  tenants  who  were  denominated 
knights  or  vassals,  and  who  paid  .their  lord  the 
3ame  duty  that  he  paid  the  sovereign.  To  the  first 
class  of  those  baronies  the  English  were  not  admit- 
ted ;  and  the  few  who  wef e  permitted  still  to  retain 
their  landed  property,  were  content  to  be  received 
in  the  second.  The  barons .  exercised  all  kind  of 
jurisdiction  within  their  own  manors,  and  held 
courts,  in  which  they,  administered  justice  to  their 
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^irassals.  The  ecclesiastical  landed  properties  were 
submitted  to  the  same  feudal  law.  The  bishops  and 
abbots  were  obliged,  accordingly,  to  furnish  to  the 
king,  when  required,  a  number  of  knights  or  mili- 
tary tenants,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
property. 

The  devoted  attachment  of  William  to  Rome,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  prohibiting  his  subjects  from 
acknowledging  any  one  for  Pope,  whom  he  him- 
self had  not  previously  acknowledged.  He  re- 
quired, that  all  the  ecclesiastical  canons  voted  in 
any  synod,  should  first  be  laid  before  him,  and 
ratified  by  his  authority.  Even  bulls  or  letters 
from  Rome,  could  not  legally  be  produced  till  they 
received  his  sanction. 

The  laws,  and  the  pleadings  in  the  supreme 
courts  of  judicature  were  in  French ;  the  deeds 
Were  often  drawn  up  in  the  same  language.  Wil- 
liam, had  even  entertained  the  difficult  project  of 
totally  abolishing  the  English  idiom,  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  ordered,  that  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
kingdom,  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  French; 
a  practice,  which  was  continued  from  custom,  un- 
til the  reign  of  Edward  III.  No  other  tongue  was 
used  at  court,  nor  in  any  fashionable  company* 
Thence  proceeded  that  mixture  of  French,  which 
composes  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  the  En- 
^sh  language. 

Ann.  1073  to  1075. 

The  province  of  Maine  in  France,  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  oi^  William,  before  his  con- 
quest of  England ;  but  the  inhabitants,  dissatisfied 
with  the  Norman  government,  now  arose  in  rebel- 
Kon,  and  expelled  the  magistrates  whom  the  king 
had  placed  over  them.  The  full  settlement  of  En- 
glandj  aflforded  him  leizure  to  punish  this  insult  on 
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his  authority.  Unwilling,  however,  to  draw  o£F 
his  Norman  forces  from  England,  he  carried  over  a 
Considerable  army,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
English,  and  joining  them  to  some  troops  levied  in 
Normandy,  he  soon  reduced  the  revolters  to  sub* 
mission.  But,  during  these  transactions,  the  go* 
yernment  of  England  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Normans,  as  well  as  the  English* 
The  adventurers  who  had  followed  William  in 
England,  had  been  bred  in  independence  at  home^ 
and  were  ill  able  to  endure  the  absolute  authority 
which  this  monarch  had,  for  some  time,  assumed, 
Xhey  inveighed  against  his  avarice  and  the  seve- 
rity of  his  government ;  they  observed,  that,  by 
means  of  his  excessive  impositions  he  had  taken 
with  one  hand  what  he  had  given  with  the  other. 
They  affected  to  commiserate  the  English,  whom  he 
had  reduced  to  beggary,  and  who,  ready  enough 
to  concur,  at  any  time,  in  these  complaints,  una- 
nimously entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  shake  off 
this  tyrannical  yoke  \  and  earl  Waltheoff,  who,  after 
his  capitulation  at  York,  had  been  received  into 
favour  by  the  conqueror,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
English  possessed  of  any  authority,  was  among  the 
foremost  on  this  occasion.  But  the  primate,  Lan- 
franc,  to  whomi  he  discovered,  in  confession,  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  persuaded  him  to  repent, 
and  to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  revealing  it  to  the 
Idng, 

The  conspirators  hearing  of  Waltheoft's  depar* 
tqre,  immediately  concluded  their  design  to  be  be- 
trayed, and  they  flew  to  arms  before  their  schemes 
were  ripe  for  execution.  The  consequence  was, 
that  they  were  defeated  every  where  by  the  king's 
troops,  so  that  Wiljiam,  upon  his  arrival  in  England, 
found  that  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to 
punish  the  criminals,  which  was  performed  with 
the  greatest  sevwty.    Many  of  thfe  rebels  were 
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hangedi  some  had  their  eyes  put  out,  and  others 
their  hands  cut  ofF.  The  unfortunate  Waltheoff, 
who,  before  his  revealing  his  guilt,  had  been  be- 
trayed by  his  in£unous  wife,  a  nie^e  to  the  king, 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Having  thus  extinguished  rebellion  with  blood, 
William  returned  once  more  to  the  continent,  to 
pursue  Ralph  Guader,  one  of  the  principal-rebels, 
who,  escaping  from  England,  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  earl  of  Britanny.  Finding  him,  however, 
powerfully  protected,  not  only  by  that  prince,  but 
by  the  king  of  Prance,  he  wisely  came  to  a  treaty 
with  the  earl  of  Britanny,  in  which  Ralph  Guader^ 
or  Gauder,  was  included. 

Ann.  1076  to  80. 

The  king  is    detained    in    Normandy,  by  dis- 
turbances   originally    proceeding    from    his    own 
family.    He  had  four  sons,  Robert,  Richard,  "Wil- 
liam, and  Henry.      Robert,  surnamed   Gambaron 
or  Courthose,  from  his  short  legs,  had  inherited 
the  bravery,  impetuosity,  and  ambitious  character 
of  William.     Impatient  of  contradiction,  he  coukl 
endure  no  controul  even  from  his  imperious  father, 
and  openly  aspired  to  that  independence  to  which 
some  circumstances  in  his  situation  invited  him. 
When  William  received  the  submissions  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine,  he  had  promised  the  inhabitants^ 
that  Robert  should  be  their  prince,  and  before  his 
expedition  against  England,  he  had,  on  the  appli-* 
cation  of  the  French  court,  declared  him  his  suc- 
cessor in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the  barons  of 
that  duchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their  future  so- 
vereign.    But  when  Robert  demanded  the  execu- 
tion of  those  engagements,  he  received  an  absolute 
denial,  the  king  shrewdly  observing,  that  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  throw  off  his  clothes  tiB  he  wept  tQ 
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bed.  Robert  openly  declared  his»  discontent,  and 
was  often  heard  to  express  his  jealousy  against  his 
two  surviving  brothers,  William  and  Henry,  for 
Richard  was  killed  in  hunting,  by  a  stag. 

The^  three  princes,  residing  with  their  faither  in 
the  castle  of  PAigle,  in  Normandy,  were  one  day 
engaged  in  sport  together,  and  after  some  mirth, 
the  two  younger  took  a  fancy  of  throwing  over 
some  water  on  Robert  as  he  passed  through  the 
court,  on  leaving  their  apartment.  Robert,  all 
alive  to  suspicion,  quickly  turned  this  innocent 
frolic  into  a  premeditated  insult,  and  being  still 
further  imflamed  by  one  of  his  favourites,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  ran  up  stairs  with  an  intent  to  take 
revenge.  The  whole  castle  was  filled  with  tumult, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  king  was 
able  to  appease  it.  But  he  could  by  no  means  ap* 
pease  the  resentment  of  Robert,  who,  complaining 
of  his  partiality,  hastened  that  very  evening  to 
Rouen,  with  the  intention:  of  surprising  the  citadel 
of  that  place.  But,  being  disappointed  in  this  view 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  governor,  he  openly  levied  an 
army  against  his  father.  The  popular  character  of 
Robert  engaged  all  the  young  nobility  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  take  part  with  him,  and  it 
was  suspected,  that  Matilda,  his  mother,  supported 
him  by  secret  remittances,  and  by  private  en* 
couragement.  x 

All  the  hereditary  provinces  of  William  were, 
during  several  years,  thrown  into  convulsions  by 
this  war,  until  he  called  over  an  English  army  un- 
der his  ancient  captains,  who  soon  restored  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  in  all  his  dominions.  Ro- 
bert was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
Gerberoy,  in  the  Beauvoisis;  which  the  king  of 
France,  \vho  secretly  fomented  these  dissenti  ns, 
had  provided  for  him.  In  this  fortress  he  was 
closely  besieged  by  his  father,   against  whom  be 
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piade  an  obstinate  defence.  There  he  happened  to 
engage  the  king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet^ 
^ind  both  of  them  being  valiant,  a  fierce  combat 
ensued,  till  at  last  the  young  prince  wounded  hi^ 
father  in  the  arm,  and  unhorsed  him,*  On  his 
calling  out  for  assistance,  his  voice  discovered  him 
to  his  SQn,  who,  struck  ^'ith  remorse  for  his  pasc 
guilt,  aqd  shuddering  at  the  apprehensions  of  one 
much  greater,  which  he  had  so  nearly  incurred, 
instantly  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  craved 
pardon  for  his  offences,  and  offered  to  purchase 
forgiveness  by  an  atonement.  3ut  WilUam,  im- 
placable ip,  his  resentment,  instead  of  pardoning^ 
his  son,  gave  him  his  malecUction,  and  departed  for 
his  own  camp  on  Robert's  horse,  which  the  prince 
Jbad  assisted'  him  to  mount,  and  soon  after  raised 
the  siege*  Howeverj  the  conduct  of  the  son  served, 
after  some  recollection,  to  appease  the  father.  As 
soon  as  Willi^  was  returned  to  Rouen,  he  was 
sincerely  reconciled  to  Robert,  apd  carried  him 
into  England,  wher^  he  was'  successfully-  employed 
in  retaUiating  an  invasion  of  Malcolm^  king  of 
Scotland.  Justices  of  the  peace ,  first  appointed  in 
England.  ITie  tower  of  ijondpn  was  built  pearly 
about  the  s^me  t|me, 

Ann^  1081  • 

Commissioners  dfe  appointed  by  the  king  for  a 
general  survey  of  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  point-^ 
ing  out  thf ir  ei^tent  in  each  district,  their  proprier 
tors,  tenures,  value,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
soil,  &c.  &c.  ?md  to  enter  every  particular  in  a  re* 
gister,  by  the  verdict  of  juries.  This  register, 
called  domesday-book,  is  still  preserved  in  the  exr 
chequer,  and  serves  to  illustrate  in  many  particulam 
(he  ancient  state  of  England. 

Willif^n?  extremely  addicted  to  the  diversion  of 
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hunting,  resolved  to  plant  a  new  forest  near  Win* 
Chester,  the  usual  place  of  his  reidence;  and  for 
that  purpose,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  Hamp* 
shire,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles,  turning  out 
the  inhabitants,  seizing  their  property,  even  demo- 
lishing villages,  churches,  and  convents,  without 
^ny  compensation  for  such  injuries.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  enacted  new  laws  of  the  most  barbarous 
severity,  by  which  he  prohibited  all  his  subjects 
from  hunting  in  any  of  his  forests.  The  killing 
of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes,  when  the 
JMlling  of  a  man  could  be  atoned  by  paying  a  nlo* 
derate  fine  or  composition. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  land  among  his  foU 
lowers,  William  had  kept  possession  for  himself  of 
one  thousand  four  hundred  manors  in  diiSerent 
parts  of  England,  which  paid  him  rent  in  money 
or  in  corn,  cattle,  &c.  An  ancient  historian  com- 
putes, that  his  annual  fixed  income  besides  escheats, 
fines,  reliefs,  and  other  casual  profits  to  a  great 
value^  amounted  to  near  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  a  sum  which,  if  all  circumstances  be 
attended  to,  would  be  equal  to  at  least  nine  or  ten 
millions  at  present ;  and  as  he  had  neither  fleqt  n<Mr 
^rniy  to  support,  the  former  being  only  an  occa- 
sional ^xpence,  and  the  latter  being  maintained 
without  any  charge  to  him  by  his  military  vassals, 
it  must  thence  be  concluded,  that  no  sovereign  in 
?my  age  or  nation,  can  be  compared  for  opulence 
to  William  the  Conqueror, 

The  events  which  took  place  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  reign  may  be  considered  more  as  private 
occurrences  than  as  national  transactions.  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  uterine  brother,  having 
limassed  an  immense  fortune,  had  been  induced  by' 
the  predictions  of  an  astrologer,  to  form  the  chi- 
inerical  project  of  buying  the  papacy.    Revolving, 
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therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  in  Italy,  he  had 
persuaded  many  considerable  barons  to  take  the 
same  course,  in  hopes  that  when  he  should  mount 
the  papal  throne,  he  would  bestow  on  them  more 
considerable  establishments  in  that  country.  The 
king,  from  whom  all  these  projects  had  been  care- 
fully concealed,  at  last  got  intelligence  of  the  design, 
and  ordered  Odo  to  be  arrested.  He  was  sent  pri- 
soner to  Normandy,  where  he  was  detailed  in  cus- 
tody during  the  remaind^-  of  this  reign,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  t&e 
Pope  Gregory,  to  whom  William  replied,  that  he 
had  arrested  Odo  not  as  bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  as 
earl  of  Kent. 

Another  domestic  event  gave  the  Idng  much 
more  concern,  in  the  year  1082.  It  was  the  death 
of  Matilda,  his  consort,  for  whom  he  had  ever 
preserved  the  most  sincere  friendship.  .  Three  years 
afterwards,  he  passed  into  Normandy  with  Edgar 
-Atheling,  to  whom  he  willingly  permitted  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  W2s  detained 
on  the  continent  by  a  misunderstanding  which 
broke  out  between  him  and  the  king  of  France, 
Philip  I.  William's  displeasure  was  exasperated  by 
the  account  he  received  of  some  railleries  which  that 
monarch  had  thrown  out  against  him.  William, 
who* was  become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in 
bed  by  sickness,  upon  which  Philip  was  heard  to 
express  his  surprise,  that  his  brother  of  England 
should  be  so  long  in  being  delivered  of  his  big 
belly.  The  king  sent  him  word,  that  he  should 
soon  be  up,  and  would,  at  his  churching,  present 
so  many  lights  at  Notre  Dame,  as  would,  perhaps, 
give  little  pleasure  to  the  king  of  France.  Imme- 
diately on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into  I'Isle 
de  France,  and  laid  every  thing  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  He  took  the  town  of  Mantes,  which  he 
reduced  to  ashes.    But  his  horse  starting  aside  of  a 
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sudden,  he  bruised  so  severely  his  belly  on  the  pum« 
mel  of  the'  saddle,  that  apprehending  the  conse- 
quences, he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter 
to  the  monastery  at  St.  Gervais  at  Rouen.  Finding 
his  illness  increase,  and  being  sensible  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  began  to  turn  his  eyes  to  a 
future  state,  and  was  now  struck  with  remorse  for 
all  his  cruelties  and  depredations.  He  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  them  by  large  presents  to  churches  and 
monastejies,  and  by  giving  liberty  to  many  pri- 
soners whom  he  unjustly  detained.  He  then  be- 
queathed Normandy  and  le  Maine  to  his  eldest  spn 
Robert.  He  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  desiring  him  to 
crown  William,  king  of  England,  and  left  to  Henry 
the  possessions  of  his  mother  Matilda ;  but  foretold 
that  he  would  one  day  surpass  both  his  brothers  in 
power  and  opulence.  He  expired  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1087,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  bis 
age,  in  the  21st  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  in 
the  54th  of  that  over  Normandy. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  endowed  with  won- 
derful talents,  courage,  and  vigour  of  mind.  His 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit  was  always  guided  by 
prudence ;  as  his  unbounded  ambition  by  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy ;  he  is,  however,  to  be*  con- 
sidered rather  as  an  extraordinary  man  than  as  a 
great  man,  as  there  is  no  real  greatness  where  there 
is  no  virtue;  and  unfortunately  for  William's  glory, 
there  is  not  one  of  his  actions  which  may  be  pro- 
perly called  virtuous,  when  the  whole  of  them 
show  him  as  a  cruel,  revengeful,  rapacious  tyrant, 
for  whom  all  means  criminal  or  not  were  indifferent, 
provided  they  answered  his  purposes.  He  was  so 
destitute  of  principles,  so  heart-hardened  against  all 
feelings  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  he  was 
equally  ostentatious  in  his  clemency  and  in  his  seve- 
rity, never  preferring  one  to  the  other,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  interests.    He  has  been  praised  for  his 
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liberalities  to  his  followers,  but  were  they  not  his 
only  support  ?  and  could  he  expect  to  keep  them 
without  considerable  rewards  ?  besides,  what  did 
those  liberalities  cost  him?  had  he  not,  as  the  univer- 
sal proprietor  of  England,  a  whole  kingdom  to  be- 
stow ?  If  after  having  conquered  that  country,  and 
insured  its  submission  by  a  sufficient  military  force 
always  in  readiness,  he  had  tried  to  conciliate  by 
justice  and  gentleness  the. minds  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  which  form  everywhere  the  majority  j 
his  memory,  celebrated  only  for  his  valour,  energy^ 
•and  military  achievements,  would  still  be  blessed  as 
that  of  a  great  and  good  monarch.  As  to  the  pre- 
tended  good  fortune  to  which  the  greatest  part  of 
his  successes  are  commonly  attributed,  it  was  cer* 
tainly  a  lucky  chance  for  him  to  find  in  the  right 
heir  to  the  throne  he  wanted  to  usurp,  a  prince  of 
such  incapacity  as  was  Edgar  Atheling,  whose  fee- 
ble hands  were  much  more  fit  to  wear  a  pilgrim's 
staiF  than  a  sceptre ;  but  it  does  not  follow'  that 
his  successes  in  all  circumstances  may  be  with  some 
justice  ascribed  to  fortune,  as  on  the  contrary 
it  is  a  constant  fact,  that  any  man  very  enterprising, 
and  succeeding  in  all  his  enterprises  must  absolutely 
be  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  such  was  undoubt- 
edly William  the  Conqueror.  He  introduced  in 
England  the  feudal  law,  such  as  it  existed  in  Nor-, 
mandy ;  and  as  it  became  the  chief  foundation 
both  of  the  political  govei'nment  and  of  the  juris* 
prudence  established  in  this  country,  it  is  necessary 
lo  have  a  just  idea  ^f  this  law  to  explain  the  state 
of  this  kingdom,  and  of  all  others  in  Europe,  which 
were  governed  by  similar  institutions. 

The  German  governments,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cradle  of  the  feudal  system,  being 
rather  a  confederacy  of  independent  warriors  thim 
a  civil  subjection,  derived  their  principal  force 
from  many  inferior   and    voluntary    associations^ 
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which  individuals  formed  under  ^  particular  head 
or  chieftain.  The  glory  and  power  of  the  chief 
consisted  in  the  number,  the  bravery,  ^id  the  zea- 
lous  attachment  of  his  retainers,  whose  duty  re^ 
quired  that  they  should  accompany  him  in  all  wars 
and  dangers,  that  they  should  fight  and  perish  by 
his  side.  The  prince  himself  w,as  nothing  but  a 
great  chieftain,  chosen  among  the  rest  on  account 
of  his  superior  valour  and  abilities ;  and  he  derived 
his  power  from  the  voluntary  association  or  attach- 
ment of  the  other  chieftains. 

When  an  association,  actuated  by  these  prijnci- 
ples,  subdued  a  large  territory,  they  assigned  a 
share  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  their  prince 
and  government ;  they  distributed  other  parts  un- 
der the  title  oijief^  to  the  chiefe  who  were  the  re- 
tainers of  the  prince.  These  made  new  partitions 
of  their  portion  among  their  own  retainers,  and 
these  second  partitions  formed  what  was  called 
mesne  fee  or  arriere  jkf. 

The  express  condition  of  all  these  grants,  which 
were  first  considered  as  a  military  pay,  was,  that  they 
might  be  resumed  at  pleasure,  and  that  the  posses- 
sor so  long  as  he  enjoyed  them^  should  still  remain 
in  readiness  to  take  the  field  as  soon  as  called  by  the 
chieftain  for  the  defence  of  the  association. 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  universally  divid- 
ed into  baronies,  and  these  into  inferior  fiefs,  which 
were  likewise  subdivided  into  mesne  fees  or  arriere 

Jiefs.  Thus  the  vast  fabric  of  feudal  subordination 
became  solid  and  comprehensive.  It  formed  every 
where  an  essential  part  of  the  political  constitution, 
and  the  barons  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  were  so  accustomed  to  it,  that 
they  could  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  any  other  spe- 
cies of  civil  government.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  feudal  law  in  England,  the  king  was  the 

-  supreme  lord  of  the  landed  property  j  all  possessors 
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who  enjoyed  the  fruits  or  revenue  of  any  part  of 
it,  held  them  either  mediately  or  immediately  of 
him.  The  land  was  considered  as  a  species  of  bene- 
Jice^  which  was  the  original  conception  of  a  feudal 
property,  and  the  vassal  owed  in  return  for  it 
stated  services  to  his  baron,  as  the  baron  himself 
did  for  his  land  to  the  crown.  The  vassal  was 
obliged  to  defend  his  baron  in  war,  as  the  baron^ 
at  the  head  of  his  vassals  was  bound  to  fight  in 
defence  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  The  king  could, 
at  his  pleasure,  command  the  attendance  of  his 
barons  and  their  vassals,  in  which  consisted  all  the 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  could  employ 
them  during  forty  days  either  in  resisting  a  foreign 
enemy  or  reducing  his  rebellious  subjects. 

Besides  these  military  servibes  which  were  casual, 
there  were  others  imposed  of  a  civil  nature  which 
were  more  habitual  and  durable.  The  king,  when 
he'  found  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  demand  any  service  of  his  barons  or  his  chief 
tenants,  beyond  what  was  due  by  their  tenures, 
was  obliged  to  assemble  them  in  order  to  obtaia 
their  consent,  and  when-it  was  necessary  to  deter* 
mine  any  controversy  which  might  arise  among 
the  barons  themselves,  the  question  was  discussed 
in  their  presence^  and  decided  according  to  their 
consent  or  advice.  In  these  two  circumstances  of 
consent  and  adviee  consisted  chiefly  the  services  of 
the  ancient  barons,  and  this  implied  all  the  essential 
elements  of  government. 

The  case  was  the  same  with  the  barons  in  their 
courts  as  with  the  king  in  the  great  council,  or 
supreme  council  which  assumed  the .  denomination 
of  parliament  in  the  year  1 222,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Th^  archbishops,  bishops,  and  most 
considerable  abbots  were  as  well  as  the  barons  con- 
.  stituent  members  of  this  council,  as  having  pos- 
sessed that    privilege   through   the   whole    Saawn 
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period  from  th^  establishment^  of  Christianity,  and 
by  their  right  of  baronage  as  holding  of  the  king 
in  capite  by  military  service.  The  commons"  were 
no  part  of  the  great  council,  till  some  ages  after  the 
conquest,  and  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown 
composed  that  supreme  and  legislative  assembly. 
The  vassals  of  a  baron  were  by  their  tenure  im- 
mediately dependent  on  him,  owed  attendance  at 
his  court,  and  paid  ^1  their  duty  to  the  king 
through  that  dependance  which  their  lord  was  ob- 
liged by  his  tenure  to  acknowledge  to  his  sovereign 
and  superior.  Their  land  being  a  part  of  the 
barony  was  represented  in  parliament  by  the  baron 
himself,  who  was  supported  according  to  the  fic- 
tions of  the  feudal  law,  to  possess  the  direct  pro- 
perty of  it.  As  to  the  boroughs,  it  appears  from 
Domesday,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  they 
were  scarcely  more  than  villages  inhabited  by  men 
of  a  station  little  better  than  serviles,  forming  no 
community,  ^nd  being  really  nothing  but  a  small 
number  of  low  dependent  tradesmen,  incapable  of 
being  represented  in  the  states  of  the  kingdom. 
The  number  of  slaves  was  materially  increased  in 
England  by  the  conquest,  as  all  the  prisoners  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  or  in  some  of  the  subse- 
quent revolts,  were  reduced  to  that  condition. 

WILLIAM  RUFUS,  second  King  from  the 

Conquest. 

Ann.  1087  to  1089. 

£Born  in  1060,  crowned  September  27,  1088 ; 
Icilled  accidentally  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  new 
forest,  August  1 100,  aged  40 ;  buried  at  Winton* 
He  never  was  married.J 

William,  surnamed   Rufus,  from  the  colour  of 
^is  hair,   havipg  left  Normandy,  while  the  king^ 
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was  breathing  his  last,  arrives  in  England  before 
the  news  of  his  faither's  death,  secures  the  fortresses 
of  Dover,  Pevenr^ey,  and  Hastings,  and  gets  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester,  amounting 
to  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  primate  Lanfranc, 
having  assembled  some  bishops  and  some  of  the 
principal  nobility,  proceeds  to  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  the  new  king.  At  the  same  time,  his 
eldest  brother  Robert  acknowledged  successor  to 
Normandy,  takes  peaceable  possession  of  that 
duchy. 

Odo,  the  late  king's  brother,  carries  on  a  power- 
ful conspiracy  against  William  ill  favour  of  Robert, 
who  promises  a  speedy  assistance^  William,  by 
promises  of  future  good  treatment,  prevails  upon 
the  English  to  support  his  cause,  and  finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  takes  the 
field,  drives  away  the  conspirators  every  where,  and 
reduces  them  to  implore  for  mercy.  He  grants 
them  their  lives,  but  confiscates  all  their  estates  and 
banishes  them  the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Lanfranc,  who  retained  great  in- 
fluence over  William,  gives  a  full  career  to  his  ty- 
rannical temper.  He  orders  a  new  survey  of  alt 
the  lands  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  where- 
ever  he  finds  them  under  valued  in  the  Domesday- 
book,  he  raises  the  proportion  of  taxes  accord- 
ingly. He  seizes  the  vacant  bishoprics,  sftad  openly 
puts  to  sale  such  abbeys  as  he  thinks  proper.  He 
delays  the  appointing  of  successors  to  those  digni- 
ties, to  longer  enjoy  their  revenpes,  and  bestows 
some  of  the  church  lands  in  property  to  his  captain^ 
and  favourites. 

Ann.  1090  to  1096. 

William  resolves  to  invade  Normandy,  and  ap* 
pears  on  its  shores  at  the  head  of  a  numeroufr 


armf ;  but  the  nobiUty  brought  on  an  aciCojminodsu 
tion^  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  case  either 
of  the  brothers  should  die  without  issue,  the  sur- 
vivor should  inherit  all  his  dominions.  Henry,  tjbe 
other  brother,  having  rempnstrated  in  vain  against 
this  act  of  injustice,  took  arms,  but  was  soon  ob- 
liged to  surrender,  and  being  even  despoiled  of  di<^ 
small  patrimony  that  was  lerc  him,  wandered  about 
4x}r  some  years,  and  was  reduced  to  great  pover4:y« 

To  this  Norman  W9,r  succeeded  hostilities  of  n9 
longer  duration  with  Scotland;  but  two  ye^s  aftec, 
Makolm  invaded  England^  and  besieged  Alnwkk- 
casde,  where  he  was  surprised  and  slaim 

In  1093,  a  new  rupture  takes  place  between 
William  and  Robert,  in  wluch  William  finds  means 
to  encroach  still  further  upon  his  brother's  posses* 
sbns,  and  is  jprevented  from  pushing  his  advan* 
tages  by  an  incursion  of  the  Welch,  which  oblige 
him  to  return  to  En^avd*  They  are  quickly  re« 
pelled,  and  find  refuge  in  their  mountwis.  A  con<» 
^piracy  of  the  Norman  barons  in  England  threatens 
more  serious  consequences,  but  their  schemes  are 
detected  and  frustrated.  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  o£ 
Northumberland,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  plot» 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  after, thibrty 
years  confinement.  The  count  d'Eu  denied  having 
had  any.  participation  in  the  conspiracy,'  and  tQ 
prove  his  innocence,  fought,  in  the  presenge  of  the 
court  at  Windsor,  a  duel  with  Geoffrey  Barnard, 
hb  accuser,  and,  being  worsted  in  the  combat,  was 
condemned  to  be  castrated  and  to  have  his  eyes 
put  out. 

Tfie  n(Hse  of  theise  p^tty  wars  and  unsuccessful 
treasons  was  quite  sutik  in  thje  general  tumult  of 
that  pious  feenzy,  which,  under  the  name  of  Cruip 
sades,  pervaded  all  the  sts^tes  of  Europe*  A  poor 
hermit,  whose  name  was  Pet^r,  a  native  of  Amiens 
in  Ficardy,  a  man  of  great  .^eal,  courage^  and  do^ 
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irotioh,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  tKe  Hbty 
Sepulchre,  was  deeply  affected  with  the  instances 
of  oppression  und^r  whidl  the  eaistem  chiistians 
laboured,  and  conceived  the  se'eitnngly  impractical 
ble  project  of  leading  in  Adia,  ftdtfi  the  farthest  ex^ 
treniities  of  the  west^  atmies  sufficient  to  rescue  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  the  infideb.  He 
jproposcd  his  plan  i6  Fcfpt  Urban  11.  who, 
though  approving  it,  would  not  interpose  his  aup 
thonfy^  till  he  ^W  a  greater  probability  of  success* 
Peter,  therefore^  warmed  with  the  most  ardent  en- 
thusiasm, travelled  from  eourt  to  court  bare-headed 
I  and  bare-footed,  preaching  ais  he  went  the  recovery  of 

the  Holy  Eand,  stnd  ihflstming  the  t^  of  ^very  rank 
of  pedplei  The  minds  being  thus  prepared,  two 
cdilndls  ^iie  siidcessively  summoned,  one  at  Pla- 
centia,  the  other  at  Olefnioi^t  in  Auvergne.  Both 
H^ere  attended  by  immense  multitudes  of  ecclesiastics 
ittid  Seculars,  and  the  last  particularly  by  the  great- 
lest  prelates  and  nobles;  and  by  .many  princes; 
wh&h  the  Popei  and  th«  hermit  renewed  their  ez^ 
hortatibns,  th€  whdte  assembly,  as  if  impelled  by 
an  immediate  inspiration,  exclaimed  with  one  voice^ 
It  is  the  will  of  ((yod  !  it  is  the  will  of  Godt  From 
that  titn^,  iti^h  Of  all  ranks  fled  to  arms  with  the 
utmost  tiadiity,  ^nd  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
their  right  shoulder,  a£;  a  mark  of  their  being  em 
listed  for  the  holy  €Jcpedition. 

■ 

Am.  109i7,  lo^S,  1099. 

Among  the  princes  impaled  by  this-  general 
lipirit  of  enterprise,  one  of  the  foremost  was  Ro- 
bert duke  of  Normandy;  but  being  unprovided 
.  with  money,  he  offered  to  mortgage  nis  dukedom 
to  his  eldest  brother  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
marks,  which  was  readily  procured  by  'WIHiamiv 
Thus  was  Normandy  Once  more  united  to  England^ 
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'^ut  though  this  acquisition  considerably  increased 
the  extent  of  the  king's  dotninions,  it  added  but  little 
to  his  real  power,  a^  his  new  subjects  were  more  dis- 
,  posed  to  dispute  thjih  to  obey  his  commands.  Many 
were  the  revolts  which  hfe  was  obliged  to  quell  J 
and  no  sooner  was  dne  conspiracy  suppressed  thaa 
another  arose. 

.  In  the  midst  of  thfesfe*  troubled,  William  found 
himself  involved  iii  a  disagreeable  quarrel  with 
Anselm,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
.  though  the  king,  at  his  father^s  example,  had  pro- 
hibited his  subjects  from  rfiicognizing  any  Pope 
whom  he  had  ndt  previously  approved^  had  already 
iacknowledged  the  Pope  Urban.  A  synod  was  sum- 
moned for  deposing  the  ptekt^,  but  the  members 
of  it  declared  that  none!  but  the  Pope  could  inflict 
a  censHre  on  their  primate.  The  resentments  in- 
treasing  on  bdth  sides,  and  Anselm  finding  it 
dangerous  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  desired  per- 
imissioh  to  retire  to  RoitiCi  The  king  readily 
consented  to  it,  but  cdiifiscated  all  his  tem{>orali- 
ties,  and  actually  kept  possession  of  them  during 
his  life,  little  regarding  the  sentence  of  excom- 
inunication  with  which  he  was  menaced .  by 
Pope  Urban,  Who  was  then  too  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  crusade  to  attend  to  any  other  business  than 
the  successes  of  the  christian  armies,  who,  after 
having  defeated  Solimafl  in  twd  great  battles,  and 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  tne  Nile  and  Alex- 
andria, todk  Jerusalem  by  assault  on  the  5th  of 
July  1099-,  after  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  and  esta- 
idished  there  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  under  the  titl^ 
Of  king  of  Jenisal^oi. 

• 
Ann.  iioo. 

m 

'Williuh  entered  into  a  negociation  with  t^ 

t  a 
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tount  of  Guyenne  for  a  mortgage,  Which  would 
have  added  these  two  fine  provinces  to  his  do* 
minions,  when  an  accident  put  an  end  to  all  his 
ambitious  projects;  One  day  when  he  was  hunting 
in  the  new  forest,  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  knight, 
who  accompanied  him,  let  fly  an  arrow,  which, 
glancing  from,  a  ttee,  struck  the  king  to  the  heart* 
He  dropt  dead  instatitaneously^  while  the  innocent 
author  of  his  deiath,  terrified  with  the  accident^ 
hastened  to  the  sea  shore^  embarked  for  France, 
and  joined  the  crusade  that  was  getting  out  for 
Jerusalem*  William's  body  being  'found  by  some 
countrymen  passitig  through  the  new  forest,  was 
laid  across  a  horse  and  carried  to  Winchester,  where 
it  was  next  day  buried  without  any  ceremony  or 
marks  of  respect* 

This  prince  cannot  be  ireproached  with  the  same 
cruelty  as  his  father ;  but  he  had  almost  all  his 
other  vices,  and  scarcely  any  of  his  abilities.  His 
fete  Was  no  more  lamented  than  it  deserved.  He 
died  oh  the  2d  of  August  1 1 00,  in  the  thirteenth 
Vejar  of  his  reign  and  about  the  fortieth  of  his  age* 
The  monuments  which  remain  of  his  reign,  are 
the  tower,  Westminster-hall,  and  London  bridge. 
The  most  laudable  of  his  foreign  enterprises  was 
the  sending  of  Edgar  Atheling,  three  years  before 
h^s  death,  into  Scotland  with  a  small  army,  to  restore 
jprince  Edgar  the  true  heir  bf  that  kingdom,  as 
being  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  of  Margaret,  sister 
of  Edgar  Atheling,  which  enterprise  proved  suc-^ 
cessfuL 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign,  Magnus^  king 
of  Norway,  made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Anglesea, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
This  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  northern  na- 
tions upon  England. 

William  Rufus  was  never  married.    His  succes« 
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sion  of  course  devolved  upon  Robert,  his  elder 
brother;  but  he  was  then  absent,  ind  could  not 
therefore  assert  his  rights. 

•      • 

HENRY  I.  surnamed  BEAUCLERK,  third  King 

from  the  Conquest. 

Arm.  1100  to  1107. 

(^Born  in  1067;  cro^yned  August  5,  11 00;  married 
Matilda,  daughter  df  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scots, 
by  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  thus  becoming 
a  relation  to  the  Saxon  family  1 J  00 ;  died  Dec^ 
1,1135,  aged  68;  was  buried  at  l^eading, 
Berks.] 

Henry,  soon  informed  of  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, flies  to  Winchester,  takes  possession  of  the 
royal  treasure,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  of 
William  de  Breteuil,  keeper  of  it  ;  and  hastens  to 
London,  where  he  is  proclaimed  king,  and  instantly 
proceeds  to  tlie  exercises  of  the  royal  dignity.  Then 
considering  that  his  usurped  title  could  only  find 
security  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  he  imme- 
diately makes  several  concessions  in  their  favour. 
He  grants  them  a  charter,  restoring  the.  churches 
to  the  possession  of  all  their  immunities,  abolishing 
the  excessive  fines  which  were  exacted  from  heirs, 
granting  his  barons  and  military  tenants  the  power 
of  bequeathing  their  money  by  will,  remitting  all 
debts  due  to  the  crown,  offering  a  pardon  for  all 
former  offences,  and  promising  to  confirm  and  ob- 
serve all  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  expels  from  court  all  the  ministers 
of  his  brother's  debauchery  and  arbitrary  power, 
and  recalls  to  his  former  dignity  and  favpur, 
Anselm,  archbishop  oiF  Canterbury,  who  had  been 
banisl^ed  during  the  last  reign.  *  To  give  greater 
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authenticity  to  his  concessions,  Henry  lodged  a 
copy  of  his  charter  in  some  abbey  of  each  county  ^ 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  present  purpose  was 
served,  he  never  once  thought  of  observing  one 
single  article  of  it ;  and  the  whole  fell  so  much  into 
neglect,  that  in  the  following  century,  when  the 
barons,  who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of  it^ 
desired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the  great  charter 
which  they  exacted  from  king  John,  they  could 
with  difficulty  find  one  copy  in  the  Ungdoih. 

One  thing  only  remained  fo  consolidate  Henry's^ 
claims  by  still  further  ingratiating  him  with  the 
people.  The  English,  still  remembering  their.  Saxon 
monarchs  with  gratitude,  beheld  them  with  regret 
excluded  the  throne.  Matilda,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  ^  that  favourite  line,  having  declined  all 
pretensions  to  royalty,  was  bred  up  in  ^  convent^ 
and  had  actually  taken  the  veil.  Upon  her,  Henry 
first  fixed  his  eyes  as  a  proper  consort,  by  whose 
means  the  long  breach  between  the  Saxon  and  Nor-? 
man  interest  would  be  finally  united.  The  only 
remaining  obstacle  was  her  being  a  nun,  but  it  wai 
readily  removed  by  a  council ;  and  Matilda  being 
pronounced  f^p^e  f^'om  heif  vpws,  the  nuptials  were 
<:elebrated  with  great  solemnity. 

At  this  unfavourable  juncture,  Robert  returned 
^rom  abroad,  and  after  taking  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  laid  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  England,  resolved  to  dispute  Henry's  pretenspns. 
to  the  last,  and  landed  with  his  forces  at  Portsmouth, 
en  th^  two  armies  came  in  sight,  proposal^ 
for  an  accomniodation  were  made  and  agreed  to ; 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Robert  should  resign  his  pre- 
tensions to  Englandji  and  receive  as  a  compensation 
an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  niarks  ;  that  tf 
either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  other 
should  succeed  to  his  dominions ;  that  the  adherents 
of  each  should  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  theh^ 
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poss^ons;  and  tiiat  neither  RobBrt  nor  Hehxy 
should  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  protect 
the  enemies  of  the  other, 

Henry  executed  the  treaty,  but  sooh'after  showed 
his  resolution  to  punish  all  the  heads  of  the  party 
which  had  lately  opposed  him.  Accordingly;  the 
tarl  of  Shrewsbury,  Arnulf  Monteoinery,  Roger 
earl  of  Lancaster,  Robert  de  Pontelract,  Robert  de 
Mallet,  William  de  Warren,  and  the  earl  of  Corn^ 
wall  were  indicted  on  different  charges,  and  banished 
the  kingdom,  with  confiscation  of  their  estates. 

Robert  being  informed  of  this  breach  of  treaty, 
ventured  to  come  into  England  to  complain  of  it } 
but  met  with  so  bad  a  reception,  that*  finding  his 
own  liberty  to  be  in  danger,  he  was  glad  to  pur« 
chase  his  escape  by  resigning  his  pension. 

From  that  period  Robert  abandoned  himself  to 
Indolence  and  to  the  most  dissolute  pleasures.  He 
was  so  remiss  both  in  the  car^  of  his  treasure  and 
the  exercises  of  his  government^  that  his  servants 
pillaged  his  money  with  impunity,  and  practised 
every  species  of  extortion  upoli  his  defenceless  sub*' 
jects ;  he  is  even  described  as  lying  whol^  days  in 
bed  for  want  of  clothes.  The  te^rons  gave  reiijs  to 
their  unbounded  rapine  upon  their  vassals  and  in« 
veterate  animosities  against  each  other*  In  shorty 
Normandy  was  become,  under  that  amiable  but  too 
benign  prince,  a  scene  of  violence  and  devastation. 
The  Normans  observing  the  regular  government 
which  Henry  had  established  in  England,  ^plied  to 
him  that  he  might  use  his  authority  for  the  sup^ 

Eression  of  these  disorders^,  and  thereby  opened  to 
im  the  secret  way  of  ior warding  his .  iimbitious 
views  upon  Norihandy.  He  accordingly  collected 
a  powerful  army,  (an4  nmde  two  campaigns  in  that 
duchy  in  the  year  1 105  and  1 106.  In  the  first,  he 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  towers  of  Bayeu^ 
and  Caen.    The  last  ended  in  a  dreadful  batUe^^  in 
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which  the  nnfbrtunate  Robert  was  compfetely  de« 
ffoted  and  taken  prisoner,  with  near  ten  thousand 
cf  his  men,  and  all  the  considerable  barons  who 
had  adhered  to  his  cause. 

I'liis  victory  was  followed  b^  the  total  reduction  of 
Normandy,  and  by  the  connnement  of  prince  Ro« 
bert  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff  in  Glamorganslure,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  28  years« 

In  the  year  1106,  Jofired,  abbot  of  Croyland, 
Intending  to  re-build  the  church  of  his  monastery, 
obtained  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  a  bull,  dispensing  with  the  third  part  of  all 
penances  for  sin  those  who  contributed  any  thing 
towards  the  building  of  that  church.  'Fhis  bull  was 
directed  not  only  to  the  king  and  people  of  En-* 
glandy  but  to  all  true  believers  in  Christ,  rich  and 
poor  in  all  christian  kingdoms.  Joffired  sent  accord- 
ingly two  of  his  most  eloquent  monks  in  each  of 
these  states  to  proclaim  the  bull.  After  having 
derived  immense  sums  from  it,  he  appointed  a  day 
for  the  great  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation, 
which  he  contrived  to  make  a  very  effectual  means 
of  raising  the  super-structure.  On  the  long  ex- 
pected day,  a  great  multitude  of  earls,  barons,  and 
<  knights,  with  their  ladies  and  families,  of  abbots, 
priors,  and  persons  of  ill  ranks,  arrived  at  Croy* 
land  to  assist  in  this  ceremony.  Each  of  them  laid 
a  stone  |n  the  foundation,  and  deposited  upon  it  a 
sum  of  mon^y,  a  grant  of  lands,  tithes,  or  pa- 
tronages, or  ^  promise  of  stone,  lime,  wood,  labour, 
or  carriages  for  building  the  church.  After  this, 
the  aUx)t  entertsymed  at  dinner  the  whole  company,, 
amounting  to  five  thousand. 

Aim^  1107,  11G8, 1109. 

RdForm  of  abuses,  which  had  crept  among  the 
fcmrtkq!^  who,  being  allowed  by  die  feudal  law  to 
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live  upon  the  king's  tenants  whenever  he  travelled, 
committed  on  that  pretence  all  manner  of  ravages 
with  impunity.  The  rem^y  to  this  disorder  was 
an  edict,  punishing  with  the  loss  of  sight  all  those 
who  under  those  pretences  should  commit  such  de« 
predations. 

Adjustment  of  long  and  violent  controversies  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  primate  of  Canterbury, 
supported  by  Pope  Paschal  II.  concerning  eccle- 
siastical investitures.  The  ]^ng  consents  to  resign 
his  right  of  granting  those  investitures,  but  is 
allowed  to  receive  homage  from  his  bishops  for  all 
their  temporal  properties  and  privilege;s. 

The  marriage  of  priests  is  prohibited,  as  well 
as  laymen  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity. 

The  laity  ar«  also  prohibited  from  wearing  long 
hair,  a  mode  of  dress  to  which  the  clergy  showed 
the  utmost  aversion. 


Ann.  1110  to  1119. 

Prince  William,  the  only  son  of  Robert,  was 
only  six  years  old  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  his  uncle,  at  the  surrender  of  Falaise. 
He  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St. 
Saen,  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  who  had  mar- 
ried Robert's  natural  daughter.    The  birth-right  of 
the  young  prince  alarmed  Henry,  whose  princip.  I 
concern  was  to  prevent  him  from  succeeding  to  thc^ 
crown  in  prejudice  of  his  own  son.     But  Helie  d^^ 
St.  Saen  finding  that  the  king  desired  to  recover  pos*h^ 
session  of  his  pupiFs  person,  he  carried  him  to  the  *)j 
court  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  gave  him  pro-  \ 
tection.    The  young  William  soon  discovered  vir-   i;^ 
tues  becoming  his  birth,  and  wandering  through     ^    h 
different  courts  of  Europe,  excited^  the  frionSy         / 
compassion  oi  many  p^ioofs,  and  raised, » a  general       / 
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indignation  against  his  uncle,  who  had  so  unjustly 
bereaved  him  of  his  inheritance.  The  Pope  was 
solicited  to  take  his  part  by  the  king  of  France, 
Lewis  le  Gros,  who,  failing  in  this,  endeavoured 
to  gain  by  force  of  arnis  what  his^  negodations 
could  not  obtain.  The  war  which  ensued  among 
these  princes  was  ^ttendecl  with  no  memorable 
^vent, 

» 

Ann.  lllQ. 

Lewis  le  Gros  applies  again  to  the  spiritual 
power  in  favour  of  young  William,  and  presents 
tim  to  the  general  council  then  assembled  at 
Rheims,  by  Pope  Caliytus,  requesting  the  assistance 
of  the  church  for  re-instating  the  prince  in  his  do- 
minions, and  representing  the  enorrtiity  of  detaiur 
ing  in  prison  so  brave  a  prince  as  Robert, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  champions  of  the  cross, 
who  by  that  very  quality  was  placed  under  the 
^mediate  protection  of  the  Holy  3ee. 

Henry  sends  presents  to  the  Pope  and  the  English 
bishops  to  the  council,  where  the  complaints  of  the 
Norman  prince  were  thenceforth  heard  with  great 
coldness. 

The  king  being  informed  that  Lewis  had  laid  a 
scheme  for  surprising  Noyon,  hasten?  to  the  relief 
of  the  place,  and  suddenly  attacks  the  French  at 
Irenneville.    He  is  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  Nor- 
lan  officer  of  the  name  of  Crispin,   but  rather 
[nimated  than  discouraged  at  the  blow,  he  puts  the 
:'rench  to  a  total  route.     An  accommodation  takes 
^  place  between  the  two  kings,  in  which  the  interestsi 
^  of  young  William  ar^  entirely  neglected, 

4nn.  1120  to  1135, 

r 

The  king  assemUes  the  states  of  the  kingdom, 
to  hstve  his  son  WilUam^  now  eisrhteen  years  old% 
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recognized  as  his  successor,  and  carries  Mm  over  td 
Normandy,  that  he  might  receive  the  homage  of 
the  barons  of  that  duchy.  The  king,  on  his  return^ 
set  sail  from  Barfleur  ;  the  prince  was  detained  by 
some  accident :  his  sailors  and  their  captain  having 
spent  the  interval  in  drinking,  were  so  confused, 
that  they  drove  the  ship  on  a  rock,  where  she 
immediately  foundered.  Above  one  hundred  and 
forty  young  noblemen  of  the  principal  ftimUies  of 
England  and  Normandy,  perished  with  the  prince 
on  this  occ^ion,  When  certain  intelligence  of  the 
catastrophe  was  brought  to  the  king,  he  fainted 
away,  nor  ever  afterwj^rd?  recovered  his  wanted 
cheerfulness. 

The  lat^  prince  William,  who  had  married  % 
daughter  of  Pulk,  count  of  Anjou,  having  left  no 
issue,  and  the  connectio^is  of  the  king  with  the 
count  being  thus  broken  off,  Fulk  joined  the  party 
of  Willi^^nl,  th^  son  of  duke  Robert,  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  aided  him  in  raising 
disturbances  in  Noi'm^ndy. 

The  king  who  was  a  widower,  having  no  other 
legitimate  issue  but  his  daughter  Matilda,  married 
to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  was  induced  to  marry 
Adelais,  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorraine  ; 
but  she  brought  him  no  children  ;  therefore  the  son 
of  duke  Robert,  supported  by  his  father-in-law,  by 
the  king  of  France,  and  by  many  other  princes,  was 
in  a  situation  more  favorable  than  ever  to  hope  for 
recovering  his  patrimonial  dominions,  and  even  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  crown  at  the  death  of 
.  Henry.  But  he  was  still  living,  and  fou^d  the 
means  of  drawing  off  the  count  of  Anjouy  by 
forming  anew  with  him  a  nearer  connection  than 
the  former.  The  emperor,  his  son-in-law,  dyinj 
without  issue,  he  bestowed  his  daughter  on  Geoi 
frey  Planh.genet,  the  eldest  son  of  Fulk,  and  en- 
deavour^ U,  insure  her  succession  by  having  he^* 
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^ecogmzed  heir  to  aU  hh  dpminicnSy  and  obliging 
the  barons  ho/Ox  of  England  and  Nortnandy  to  swear 
fealty  to  her.  Some  time  after,  that  princess  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of 
Henry. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  earl  of  Flanders  being 
assassinated,  Lewis  le  Gros  put  immediately  the 
younfi;  prince  William  in  possession  of  that  country, 
but  his  enjoying  it  was  of  short  duration.  He  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Landgrave  of  Alsace, 
his  competitor  for  Flanders. 

The  king  >yas  much  pleased  in  the  company  of  his 
daughter,  who  bore  successively  two  other  sons,  and 
he  seemed  determined  to  pass  with  her  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  Normandy,  when  an  incursion 
of  the  Welch  obliged  him  to  think  of  returning 
to  England.  He  was  preparing  for  the  journey, 
when  ne  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  at  St. 
Denis  le  Forment,  itom  eating  too  plentifully  of 
lampreys,  a  dish  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  He 
died  on  the  1st  of  December  ]  1S5,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  S5th  of  his  reign. 

This  wise  and  valiant  prince  ranks  among  the 
most  accomplished  that  have  filled  the  English 
throne.  His  eminent  qualities  and  accomplishments 
were  quite  adequate  to  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  his  station.  His  character  would  be  as  loved  as 
admired,  and  his  ambition,  though  very  high,  might 
be  deemed  excusable,  had  it  not  been  rendered 
odious  for  ever  by  his  unjust  and  inhuman  conduct 
towards  his  brother,  and  above  all,  towards  his  ne- 
phew. Henry  was  surnamed  Beaurclerc^  or  the 
Scholar,  on  account  of  his  great  progress  in  litera- 
ture. The  Pope  Calixtus  confessed,  after  a  con- 
ference he  had  with  him,  that  of  all  men  whom  he 
had  ever  yet  been  acquainted  with,  he  was  the  most 
eloquent  and  persuasive.  "^ 

He  was  much  addicted  to  women  ^d  to  hunt^ 

i 
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ing,  and  is  accused  of  having  augmented  the  foriests 
appropriated  for  that  diversion.  Stealing  was  ^rst 
xtiade  a  capital  offence  in  this  reign,  and  false  coin^- 
ing  was  punished  with  death  or  mutilation. 

Henry,  on  his  accession,  granted  a  charter  to 
London,  by  which  the  city  was  empowered' to  keep 
the  farm  of  Middlesex  at  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  to  elect  its  owjn  sheriff  and  justiciary,  and  to 
nold  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  exempted  froili 
scot,  danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the 
king*s  retinue.  These,  with  a  confirmation  of  the 
privileges  of  their  court  of  hustings,  wardmotes,  and 
common-halls,  and  the  liberty  of  hunting  in.  Mid-* 
dlesex  and  Surry,  are  the  chief  articles  of  this 
charter. 


STEPHEN,  fourth  King  from  the  Conquest* 

^nn.  1135  to  1140. 

*  •  • 

[Third  son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Con* 
queror,  by  Stephen,  ^rl  of  Biois ;  was  bom  ih 
1105 ;  crowned  December  1 1 85 ;  died  October 
25,  1 154 ;  aged  49  years ;  was  tmried  at  Fever- 
sham,] 

Adela,  daughter  of  WiHiam  the  Conqueror,  had 
been  married  to  the  count  oftBlois,  and  had  brought 
him  several  sons  j  among  whom  Stephen  and  Hmry, 
the  two  youngest,  had  been  invited  over  to  En^* 
gland  by  the  late  king,  and  had  received  from  Mm 
great  honours,  riches,  and  preferment.  Henry  was 
created  abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  bishop  of  Win*' 
Chester}  and  Stephen  had  been  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  who 
brought  him,  besides  that  feudal  soverdgnty  in 
France,  an  immense  property  in  England,  which 
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!had  beeil  conferred  on  her  father  by  William  thi 
Conqueror.  Besides,  the  late  king  intending  to 
strengthen  the  interest  of  his  family  by  the  ag^^ 
grandisement  of  Stephen,  had  conferred  on  hiol 
the  great  estates  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet  irt  En- 
gland, and  by  the  count  of  Mortaigne  in  Nof- 
mandy.  Stephen,  in  return  professed  great  attach*^ 
ment  to  his  uncle.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  to 
xultivsate  the  friendship  of  the  English  naitiohi  By 
his  bravery  and  activity,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  barons ;  by  his  generosity  and  affability,  the  affect 
.tions  of  the  people,  particularly  the  Londoners.- 
No .  sooner  had  his  unde  breathed  his  last,  than 
giving  full  reins  to  his  ambition,  and  conscious  of  his 
power  and  influence,  he  hastened  from  Normandy, 
and  though  the  citizens  of  Dover  and  Canterbury^ 
apprized  of  his  purpose,  shut  their  gates  against 
himy  he  stopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London^ 
where  some  of  the  lower  ranks,  instigated  by  his 
emissaries,  immediately  sahited  him  king.  His  next 
step  was  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  put  iiimself  in  possession  of  the  throne  by  hav- 
.ing  the  ceremony  of  hia  coronation  speedily  per- 
rformed.    His  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester^ 

•  having,  gained: the. bishop  of  JSalisbury^  applied  in 
conjunction  with  that  prelate  to  the  alrchbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  required  him  td  give'  the  royal 

.unction,  to  Stephen*  As  he  had  sworn  fealty  to 
:  Matilda,  he .  at  £rst  refused  to  perform  the  cere-i 
.  TOony,  .but  his  opposition  was  spo^  overooHwf  by 

*  the  steward  of  the  household,  Hugh  Bigod,  making 
ciath:  before  the  primate,  that  the  late  king  on  his 

cxieath-bed,    had  shown  a  dissatisfaction  with  his 

*  daughter  Matilda,  and  had  expressed  his  intention 
-  of  leaving  Stephen  heir  to  all  his  dominions*  Very 
i^few  barons  attended  the  coronation,  which  was  no 
'"sooner    performed,    than   Stephen,    without    anjr 

•  3hadow  of  hereditary  title^  or  consent  pf  the  ngbl** 


iity  ■  ot  people,  was  alloAved  to  proceed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  authority. 

Stephen,  that  he  might  consolidate  his  usurpation, 
passed  a  charter,  in  which  ,he  promised  to  the  clergy, 
that  he  would  speedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices^  and 
would  never  levy  the  rents  of  any  of  them  diiring 
the  vacancy  ;  to  the  nobility,  that  he  would  reduce 
the  royal  forests  to  their  ancient  boundarieSj  arid 
xio'rrett  all  entroachments ;  and  to  the  people^ ;  that 
iie  would  retnit  the  tax  of  danegelt,  arid  restore  the 
laws  of  king  Edward.  He  then  seized  the  late  king's 
treasure  at  Winchester,  with  which  he  insured  the 
copnpliance  of  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
kept  in  his  pay  great  nutnbers  of  foreign  soldiers, 
particularly  from  Britanny  and  Flanders^  to.  guard 
his  throtie  by  the  terror  of  the  sword4 

He  procured  likewise  a  bull  from  Rome,  which 
l*atified  his  title.  Lewis  the  Younger,  the  reignihg 
king  of  France,  accepted  the  homage  of  Eustace, 
Stephen's  eldest  son,  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy  ; 
and,  the  more  to  corroborate  his  connexions  with 
that  family,  he  betrothed  his  sister  Constantia  to 
the  young  prince. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  barons  and  the 
defgy,*  in  return  for  their  submission,  required  the 
right  of  fortifying  their  castles  and  putting  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence,  nor  could  the  king 
refuse  his  consent  to  such  exorbitant  .demari(&. 
Thus  in  a  short  time,  all  Sngland  was  filled  with 
these  independent  fortresses,  which  the.  noblemen 
>  garrisoned  with  their,  own  vassals  gr  withv  mer- 
cenary bravoes  hired  fr,om  the  -  continent.  .  Ua- 
bounded  rapine  was  exercised  upon,  the  ppopfe  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  troops;  the  privalte  animo- 
sities of -the  nobility  produced  wars  in  ev^ry  quar- 
ter, and  the  whole  country  presented  a  scene  ^f 
j)etty  tyranny  and  hostile  preparatigiis....  The  me/- 
<:enary  soldiers,  who  chiefly  5iUpporb^d.the.k»g*s 
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authority,  havicig  exhausted  his  treasure,  subsisted 
by  depredation,  and  every  place  was  filled  v^ith  the 
best  grounded  complaints  against  government. 

In  these  circumstances,  Matilda,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  was  unable  to  oppose  the 
usurpation  of  Stephen,  landed  in  England  with  a 
resolution  to  dispossess  him  and  re-gain  the  crown. 
She  was  attended. by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  a  na> 
tural  son  of  the  late  king,  who  had  from  the  be- 
ginning opposed  the  accession  of  Stephen,  and 
waited  onhr  a  fit  opportunity  to  begin  an  •  insurrec^ 
lion.  Havmg  settled  with  his  friends  the  plan  of  it^ 
he  retired  to  the  continent,  and  thence  sent  a 
defiance  to  the  king,  and  solemnly  refused  his  alle^ 
glance.  Stisphen  being  informed  that  Matilda  had 
taken  refuge  at  Arundd,  flew  to  besiege  the  castle* 
After  the  misery  of  numberless  undecisive  conflicts^ 
a  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the  forces  of  Ma- 
tilda, and  was  soon  followed  by  another  which  ob- 
liged Stephen  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  He 
was  conducted  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
though  at  first  treated  with  respect,  he  was  soon 
after  on  some  suspicions  thrown  into  prison  and  laid 
in  irons. 

Ann.  1141  to  1147. 

The  barons  came  in  daily  from  all  quarters,  and 
did  homage  to  Matilda.  The  bishop  of  Winchester 
himself  enticed  by  the  promise  she  made  him  upon 
oath,  that  he  should  be  entire  master  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  va- 
cant bishoprics  and  abbeys,  espoused  her  cause 
against  his  brother,  led  her  in  procession  into  his 
cathedral,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  bishops  and 
abbots,  blessed  her  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
granted  absolution  to  such  as  were  obedient  to  her, 
and  excommunicated  such  as  were  rebellious.  Then 
Matilda,  instead  .of  a;ssembling  the  states  .of  the 


kkigdom^  a  measure  which  the  constitution,  had  it 
been  fixed  or  regarded,  seemed  necessarily  to  re- 
quire, was  contented  to  have  her  pretensions  con- 
firmed by  a  synod  summoned  for  the  purpose  by 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  after  an  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  much  blamed  the  conduct  of 
hb  brother,  having  invoked  the  divine  assistance, 
he  pronounced  Matilda  the  only  descendant  of 
Henry,  ,  their ' late  sovereign,  queen,  of  England. 
The  whdie  assembly  gave  their  assent  to  this  decla- 
ration, and  Matilda  was  immtediately  crowned.  The 
only  hymen  summoned  at  this  council  were 
the  Londoners ;  and  even  these  were  required  liot 
to  give  their  opinion,  but  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  the  synod, 

Matilda,  besides  the  disadvantages  of  her  sex, 
which  weakened  her  influence  over  a  martial  people, 
was  of  a  passionate  imperious  spirit,  and  had  nei- 
ther temper  nor  policy  sufficient  to  carry  her  vi^ws 
into  execution.  She  was  resolved  upon  repressing 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  affected  to  treat  them 
with  a  degree  of  disdain  to  which  they  had  long 
been  unaccustomed/  The  release  of  Stephen  was 
petitioned  by  his  queen,  who  offered,  that  on  this 
condition  he  should  renounce  the  crown  and  enteif 
into  a  convent  j  the  bishop  of  Winchester  desired 
that  his  nephew  might  inherit  Boulogne,  and  the 
other  patnmonial  estates  of  his  father ;  the  Lon- 
doners applied  for  the  re-establishment  of  king^ 
Edward's  laws :  all  these  petitions  were  rejected  ia* 
tiie  most  hau^ty  and  peremptory  manner.  The 
bishop  of  Winchester  availing  himself  of  the  ill- 
humour  excited  by  this  conduct,  secretly  instigated 
t&e  Londoners  to  revolt  jig^nst  Matilda,  and  to 
seize  her  person.  Having,  had  timely  notice  of  thia 
conspiracy^  she  fled  to  Winchester,  where  being 
besieged  by  the  bishop's  party  and  pressed  by 
&mine,  she  was  obliged .  to  escape.    Thus  a  sudden 
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tcvolutioft  oiice  more  took  place ;   Matilda  was  de- 
posed and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Osford*    Ste< 
phen  was  again  recognized  as  king,  and  taken  from 
his  dungeon  to  be  placed  on  the  throne.     The  dvil 
war  was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 
Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  went  over  to  Normafidy, 
which,  during  Stephen's  captivity,  had  submitted  to 
the  count  of  Anjou,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  pef-^ 
suaded  him  to  allow  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  to  take  a  journey  into  En- 
gland.    His  presence,  however,  produced  nothing 
decisive.     Stephen  took  Oxford  after  a  long  siege, 
and  was  defeated  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  at  Wil- 
ton.   Matilda,  harassed  with  a  variety  of  good  and 
bad  fortune,  and  alarmed  with  continual  dangers^ 
to  her  person  and  family,  at  last  retired  into  Nor- 
mandy, whither  she  had  already  sent  her  son.   The 
death  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  happened  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  and  gave  a  dreadful  blow  to  her  m* 
terests,  as  he  was  the  soul  of  her  party. 

Ann.  1147  to  1153. 

Stephen  having  resumed,  in  some  measure,  his 
former  power,  and  finding  that  the  castles  built  by 
the  noblemen  of  his  own  party  were  little  less  dan- 
gerous than  those  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  those 
fortr^^ses ;  which  attempt  alienated  from  him  the 
afiections  of  many  of  them.  lu  the  mean  time  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  his  brother  had  brought 
over  to  his  side,  had  lately  joined  the  other  party* 
The  bishop,  of  Winchester  was  deprived  by 
Pope  Eugenius  III.  of  .the  legantine  commissiofii 
which  was  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  Stephen  having  refused  to  send  over  to 
the  general  council  summoned  at  Rheims,  the  five 
£ngiish  bishops  nominated  by  Eugenius  to  represent 
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that  church,  which  had  been  thus  derived  of  etect^ 
ing  as  usual  its  own  deputies^    the  Pope  put  all ' 
Stephen's  party  under  an  interdict^  which  was  not 
removed  until  Stephen  consented  to  tnake  propei^ 
submission  to  the  See  of  Rome; 

The  tacit  cessation  of  hostilitieis  which  tbbk  plac^ 
in  England^  through  the  weakness  of  both  sides 
rather  than  any  decrease  of  mutual  animosity^  in- 
vited many  of  the  nobility  to  inlist  themselves  in  a 
second  crusade,  which,  with  amazing  success^  was 
now  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  on  accouht  of  the 
town  of  Edessa  being  taken  by  Noradine,  Who 
threatened  to  invade  all  the  conquests  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  Holy  Land.  Lewis  the  Young,  king  off 
France,  persuaded  by  St.  Bernard,  that  he  could 
not  expiate  his  ofience  but  by  acting  personally  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  enterprise,  led  thither  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  sooii  fol- 
lowed by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Conrad,  at  the 
head  of  a  very  considerable  irmy  ;  but  they  were 
both  defeated,  the  former  by  the  SaracenSj  and  the 
latter  by  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  siege 
they  had  laid  before  Damascus  was  raised. 

In  the  mean  time  prince  Henry,  the  son  of  Geof- 
frey Plantagenet,  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  the 
age  required  in  those  days  for  young  noblemen  to 
receive  the  honours  of  knighthood  before  they 
Were  permitted  to  carry  arms,  and  he  wished  16 
receive  his  admission  from  his  great  uncle  David^ 
king  of  Scotland.  He  landed  accordingly  in  En- 
gland, with  a  great  retinue.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Carlisle^  He  remained  some  time  with 
the  king  of  Scotland,  made  incursions  into  En- 
gland, and  by  his  dexterity,  his  valour,  and  pru- 
dent conduct,  roused  the  hopes  of  his  patty*  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Normandyj  he  was^  by  his  mo- 
ther's consent^  invested  with  that  duchy,  and  th0 
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dominions  of  hb  father,  who  happened  to  die  at 
t|iat  period.  ^  He  then  married  Eleanor,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  William  duke  of  Guienne  and  count 
of  Poitou,  without  being  discouraged  either  by 
the  inequality  of  years  or  by  the  report  of  her 
gallantries,  though  they  had  determined  Lewis  the 
Young,  king  of  France,  with  whom  she  had  been 
married  sixteen  ye^s,  to  procure  divorce  from  her. 
Henry  espousing  her  six  weeks  after  her  divorce, 
got  possession  of  the  rich  and  extensive  territories 
of  Guienne  apd  Poitou.  The  prospect  of  his  rising 
fortune  had  such  an  effect  in  England,  that  Stephen 
having  resolved  to  have  his  son  anointed  as  his  sue* 
Cessor,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  com- 
pliance, and  made  his  escape  to  the  continent  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  Stephen.  Henry  informed 
of  it,  and  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  made  an  invasion  on  En- 
gland, took  the  town  of  Malmsbury,  received  the 
submissions  of  Reading,  and  many  othgr  places, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  throw  succours  into  Wal- 
lingford,  which  the  king  had  advanced  with  a 
superior  vmy  to  besiege.  A  decisive  action  was 
expected  eirery  day,  when  a  negociation  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  interposition  of  William  eari  of  Arun- 
del, and  many  other  principal  men  of  both  sides, 
for  ternunating  the  contest  without  any  mpre  blood- 
shed. It  wa§,  therefore,  agreed  by  all  parties,  that 
Stephen,  should  reign  during  his  life,  and  that  jus- 
tice should  be  administered  in  his  name;  that  09 
his  death,  Henry  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and 
William,  Stephen's  son,  should  inherit  Boulogne, 
and  his  patrimonial  estates.  After  all  the  barony 
had  sworn  to  thi^s  treaty,  which  filled  the  whole 
kingdopi  with  joy,  Henry  returned  to  Normandy, 
and  Stephen  to  ^e  peaceable  enjoyment  of  hi^ 
throne.    His  reign,  however,  was  soon  terminate(i 
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by  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  25tWbf  Octo- 
ber 1154,  about  a  year  after  the  treaty,  at  Canter- 
bury, where  he  was  interred,  y^ 

There  is  no  pbssibility  of  palliating  the  hypocrisy, 
ingratitude,  and  injustice  which  prepared  or  at- 
tended the  usurpation  that  placed  Stephen  on  the 
thront.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  all  his  abilities  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting such  a  criminal  scheme;  and  indeed  the  conces- 
sions he  made,  and  the  means  he  employed  for  conso- 
lidating it,  were  the  worse  calculated  for  this  effect, 
ais,  by  weakening  the  sovereign  authority,  they  pro* 
duced  all  the  miseries  which  England  suffered  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  was,  however,  a 
prince  of  activity  aad  courage  to  a  great  degree, 
and  endowed  with  an  affability  which  gained  and 
secured  him  the  peqple^s  affections,  and  though 
often  betrayed  by  some  of  his  party,  he  never  gave 
way  to  cruelty  or  revenge. 


General  Observations  on  that  Period. 

The  Norman  conquest,  though  less  sanguinary 
than  the  two  former  ones,  produced  no  less  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  state  of  England  and  in  its  con- 
fstitution. 

The  Britons  under  the  Roman  yoke,  had  found 
in  the  mildness,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  these  con- 
querors of  the  world,  the  most  advantageous  com- 
pensation they  could  expect  for  their  submission,  as 
their  civiUzation,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life,  had  been  the  salu- 
tary results  of  the  Roman  conquest,  while  the  total 
destruction  of  the  British  nation  had  been  the  un- 
deniable and  almost  immediate  consequences  of  the 
Saxon  Invasion }  since,  all  the  Britons  who  were  not 
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slain  in  1)attle  were  either  'reduced  to  slavery  or 
compelled  to  desert  their  country  for  ever.  As  to 
the  Norman  conquest  it  was  attended  by  a  complete 
spoliation  of  all  the  proprietors  of  land,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  feudal  system,  immediately  in- 
troduced in  England  by  WiUiam  I.  which  consti- 
tuted him  the  territorial  lord  as  well  as  sovereign 
of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions.  Part  of  them  ho 
retained  in  his  own  possession,  and  granted  the  rest 
to  certain  of  his  subjects  as  benefices  or  fees  for 
services  to  be  performed  by  them,  besides  pecuniary 
supplies  of  different  kinds^  which  constituted 
a  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  The  services  to  be 
performed  by  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown 
were  chiefly  these  three :  1st.  Homage  and  fealty. 
2d.  Personal  attendance  upon  the  king  in  his  court 
at  the  three  great  Festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  and  in  his  parliament  at  other  times 
when  regularly  called.  Sd.  Military  services  in  the 
field  or  in  the  defence  of  castles,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  for  a  certain  number  of  days  and  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  estates.  The  spiritual  barons,  as  archbishops^ 
bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  were  subjected  to  the 
same  obligations.  It  appears  from  the  Yimous 
doomsday-book  made  at  that  period,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  contained  sixty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  knight*s  fees,  of  which  twenty-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  belonged  to  th^ 
church. 

As  William  had  among  his  followers  many  power-i 
fill  barons,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  he  rewarded 
them  by  very  liberal  concessions    of  land.  ^   He 
granted  to  his  sister's  son   the  whole  county    of 
Chester,  to  Robert  earl  of  Mortaigne,  his  uterine 
brother,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  manors  5 
four   hundred  and  thirty-nine  to  Odo,  bbhop  o^ 
Baveux,  his  second  brother^    four  hundred  JWWi 
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forty-two  to  Allen,  earl  of  Britanny  ;  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  to  William  de  Warrenne;  and  to 
all  his  other  chieftains,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  their  power,  their  services,  and  their 
favour.  The  barons  who  received  these  lands,  imi- 
tated, in  the  disposal  of  them  by  infeodation,  the 
example  of  the  sovereign,  and  imposed  on  their 
vassals  the  same  charges  and  service  imposed  upon 
themselves. 

As  the  king  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
kingdom,  he  had  a  supreme  court,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  universal.  It  was  divided  into  several 
chambers.  A  certain  number  of  the  king's  justices, 
the  best  informed  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  sat  in 
each  of  these  chambers  to  take  cognizance  of  those 
matters  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted.  One 
pf  these  chambers  was  called  the  exchequer,  as  the 
supreme  ducal  court  of  Normandy,  (from  a  che- 
quered cloth  which  covered  the  table)  :  it  was  held 
by  the  high  tre;isurer  and  certain  barons,  who  re- 
gulated all  things  respecting  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  which  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
cotemporary  historians  quoted  by  Dr.  Henry,  (Hist, 
frf  Great  Britain,  vol.  vi.  p.  41  and  42,)  amounted 
to  the  incredible  sum  of  one  thousand  and  sixty>one 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  three  halfpence  per  day, 
which,  without  reckoning  the  fraction,  was  equal 
to  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds 
of  the  present  money  per  day,  and  to  five  millions 
eight  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  per  annum. 

The  great  and  various  powers  of  this  supreme 
<ourt  were  all  ministerial  and  executive,  and  did 
not  extend  to  making  new  laws  or  imposing  taxes. 
These  two  most  important  branches  of  government 
belonged  to  another  assemWy,  called  cominon  council 
or  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  jmd  sometimes, 
though  very  seldom  at  that  period,  parliament.  Tli4 
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cohstku/ent  raepibers  ei  this,  great  council  or  pariia^ 
ment,  were  aU  the  archbishops,  bishops,  aobots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  who  held  each  an  entire  barony 
immediately  of  the  king  in  capite^  and  many  others 
who  held  smaller  portions  of  land,  as  one  or  more 
knight *s  fees,  immediately  of  the  king  by  the  same 
honourable  tenure  as  the  barons,  and  were  com« 
monly  called  ksser  barons  or  Jree  miUtary  tenants 
of  the  crown.  Among  the  many  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  the  1 4th  article  of  Magna 
Charta  is  one  of  the  nfiost  decisive.  Some  historians 
of  this  period  speak  of  great  multitudes  of  people, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  were  present  or 
standing  by  in  some  of  these  council; ;  but  as  it  is 
said  no  where,  that  they  were  members  of  it,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  these  multitudes,  commonly 
represented  as  forcing  themselves  in^  on  all  hands^ 
confusedly  and  promiscuxmsly^  were  •  only  specta- 
tors and  by-standers,  filling  the  galleries  of  these 
august  assemblies. 

The  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  had  prevailed  in  very  remote  ages  in 
Scandinavia,  and  thence  was  brought  by  RoUo  and 
his  followers  into  that  part  of  France,  which,  after^ 
being  invaded  by  them,  was  called  Normandy. 
William  I.  who  wished  to  ^ee  all  the  customs,  and 
(Bven  the  language  of  his  native  country,  generally 
adopted  in  England,  introduced  this  important 
form  in  the  administration  of  justice.  However,  it 
was  not  established  at  once  by  any  positive  statute^ 
but  came  info  use  by  slow  degrees  ;  and  in  the  be*' 
ginning  of  this  period,  the  trids  by  fire  or  water,  or 
by  judicial  combat,  were  still  employed  in  almost 
all  causes ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  after  a 
law  was  made  allowing  the  defendant  to  prove  his 
innocence  or  his  right,  either  by  batde  or  by  a  jury 
g€  twelve  men,  called*  the  grand  assize^  this  ^  last 
imm  became  gradually  more  prevalent,  and  oh* 
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tained  at  length,  a  complete  victory  over  the  crcteals 
of  all  kinds. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  became  so  un- 
settled, that  it  seemed  to  be  oflfered  to  the  ambi« 
tion  of  any  bold  and  powerful  invader,  who,  with 
the  slightest  pretence,  dared  aspire  to  it.  To 
say  nothing  of  Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  three  successors  of  the  latter,  William,  Henry, 
and  Stephen  may  be  considered  as  usurpers,  as  none 
of  them  could  boast  of  a  lawful  title. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  pervaded  Europe 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period,  was  introduced 
in  England  by  the  Normans,  and  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility  ;  ^  as  it  en- 
livened their  emulation  to  the  highest  degree,  by 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  by  their  virtues  and  su- 
perior accomplishments  the  honours  of  knighthood, 
which  were  then  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
greatest  princes. 

The  noble  and  sprightly  youth  destined  to  chi- 
valry, began  their  education  in  the  capacity  of  pages 
or  varlets,  in  the  courts  of  princes,  earls,  or  great 
barons,  renowned  by  their  prowess  and  gallant  at- 
chievements.  In  this  station  they  were  instructed 
in  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  politeness,  and  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  chivalry  and  martial  exercises,  to 
fit  them  for  shining  in  courts,  at  tournaments,  and 
on  the  field  of  battle.  After  they  had  spent  a  com- 
petent time  in  the  station  of  pages,  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  most  honourable  rank  of  esquires, 
and  admitted  into  more  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  court,  where  they 
acquired  all  the  accomplishments  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  performing  the  offices  and  deserving  the 
honours  of  knighthood,  which  they  commonly  re- 
ceived in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  their  esquire- 
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ship,  from  the  hands  of  the  prince,  earl,  or  great 
baron,  at  whose  court  they  had  received  their  edu- 
cation* 

The  qualifications  and  endowments  requisite  to 
form  an  accomplished  knight,  where  the  virtues  of 
piety,  chastity,  modesty,  courtesy,  loyalty,  libera- 
lity, sobriety,  and,  above  all,  an  inviolable  attacli- 
inent  to  truth,  and  an  invincible  courage,  the  whole 
accompanied  with  a  handsome  shape,  strength,  and 
agility  of  body,  great  dexterity  in  dancing,  wrest- 
ling, hunting,  hawking,  riding,  tilting,  and  every. 
Other  manly  exercise.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
bound  by  oath  to  serve  his  prince,  to  defend  the 
church  and  clergy,  to  protect  the  persons  and  repu- 
tations of  virtuous  ladies,  and  to  rescue  the  widows 
and  orphans  from  oppression  at  the  hazard  of  his 
Kfe. 

These  knights,  in  their  schools,  sometimes  con- 
tracted intimate  friendships,  and  became  what  was 
then  called  snioom  brothers,  or  Jreres  d^armes.  Their 
amity  was  cemented  with  vows  of  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  in  prosperity 
and  adversity ;  that  they  would  share  the  same 
dangers,  and  divide  equally  all  the  advantages  that 
might  befal  any  of  them.  Could  any  institution 
be  better  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  nobility  the  purest  and  most  dignified  no- 
tions of  honour  and  virtue,  and  inflame  their  ar- 
dour in  acquiring  the  most  valuable  qualifications  ? 
Unfortunately,  some  of  thesd  knights,  exalted  by 
exaggerated  ideas  of  glory,  have  been  misled  by  the 
romantic  ambition  of  acquiring  it  in  the  most 
perilous  adventures,  and  their  extravagant  heroism 
has  long  been  an  object  of  ridicule,  under  the  name 
of  knight-errantry.  However,  it  must  be  acknow^r 
ledged,  that  this  ancient  chivalry,  so  pure  in  its 
principles  and  so  honourable  in  its  ends,  could  poi; 
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but  do  much  good,  prevent  many  evils,  and  was 
one  of  the  happiest  inventions  of  the  ages  in  wUcb 
it  flourished. 

The  use  of  coats  of  arms  distinguishing  ouq 
great  family  from  another,  and  descending  front 
iather  to  son,  was  introduced  about  this  period 
with  i^mily  surnames  into  England,  as  in  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe.      *^  The  estimation  of  arms 

(says  Camden)  began  in  the  expeditions  to  the 

Holy  Land,  and  afterwards  by  little  and  little 
**  became  hereditary,  when  it  was  accounted  most 
**  honourable  to  carry  those  arms,  which  had  been 
*^  displayed  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  that  holy  service, 
**  against  the  professed  enemies  of  Christianity.** 
(Camden's  Remains,  p.  206.)  Tournaments  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  render  arms  hereditary.  A 
noble  son,  proud  of  the  honours  that  had  been 
gained  by  an  illustrious  father  in  those  fields  of 
fame,  delighted  to  appear  with  the  same  devices  on 
his  shield  at  the  like  solemnities.  However,  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  the  course  of  almost 
two  centuries,  that  this  custom  became  universal, 
even  in  noble  famili^* 

The  tournaments  so  much  connected  ^th  chi- 
valry, and  convened  by  sovereign  princes,  at  their 
coronations,  marriages,  victories,  or  on  other  great 
occasions,  do  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  very  much 
in  England,  for  a  long  time  after  the  conquest, 
having  been  discouraged  on  account  of  the  great 
danger  and  ruinous  expence  which  attended  them } 
they  were  even  prohibited  by  the  first  Norman 
monarchs,  and  those  who  desired  to  acquire  glory 
in  such  conflicts  were  obliged  to  go  in  foreign 
countries.  However,  the  most  magnificent  that 
was  ever  celebrated,  was  proclaimed  m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  period  by  the  king  of  Engbuid, 
Henry  11.  in  the  year  1 1 74,  and  took  place  in  the 
p}2uns   of  Beaucaire,    where    no    fewer  th^n  tea 
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thousand  knights,  besides  ladies  and  other  specta^ 
tators^  are  said  to  have  been  present. 


APPENDIX. 

T/«?  most  important  Occurrences  belonging  to  this 
Period  are  proved  ly  the  Testimony  (^  the  foU 
kming  Historians. 


Henry  Huntmgdon,  1.  6.  7.  8. 

Hoveden's  AnnaU,  in  the  corres- 
ponding; years. 

W.Pictavin,  from  p.  198  to  lix. 

W.  Malmsbury,  1.  3.  4.  5.  Hist. 
Novel  1.  X.  2. 

Mathieu  Paris,  from  p.  3  to  6x, 

Eadmerin,  from  p.  6  to  94.  Edit. 
London,  1613. 

Rymer  Federa,  1.  i.  p.  14.  and  90. 

Ducangc*8  Glossar;  on  all  feudal 
names. 

Ordcric  Vital,    p.  434,  435.  from 


p.  500  to  573.  from  p.  638  to 
697.  from  p.  714  to  788.  from 
p.  805  to  886.  901.  9x9. 

Blackstonc's  Comment,  b.  3.  c.  4,5. 

Madoz*8  Hist.  Excheq.  c.  3.  xo.  12. 

17. 
Wilkin*s  Leges  Saxon,  passim. 
Doomsday-book,  pasiom. 
Memoires  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye, 

sur  TAncienne  Chevaierie. 
Les  Moeurs   des  Francais,  pas  le 

Gendi^  ^ 


MEMORANDA 

Of  some  principal  Events  which  occurred  in  the 

other  States  oj  Europe. 

A.D. 

1074  The  quarrels  of  the  Holy  See  against  the  Christian 
princes  about  the  ecclesiastical  investitures,  grow  more 
and  more  violent.  The  fiery  Gregory  VII.  being  pro- 
moted to  the  papal  chair,  resolved  not  only  to  put  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  out  of  the  power  of  secular  princeSy 
but  to  submit  all  the  kings  and  their  dominions  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  to  establish  at  Rome,  a  perpetual  synod 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
This  plan  is  clearly  unfolded  in  the  famous  Dictattis, 
or  Capitula  XXVII.  Papce  Gregory  VII.  where  are 
found  all  the  maxims  and  principles  he  professed  in  his 
letters  and  bulls. 

1075  Gregory  VIL  sends  legates  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Henry  IV.  to  reproach  him,  among  other  crimes, 
his  insisting  on  his  pretensions  concerning  the  invcsti- 
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tures^  sUmnofting  him  under  pain  of  excommunica'* 
tion,  to  appear  in  person  at  the  next  synod  to  account 
for  his  conduct.  Henry  sends  back  the  legates  with 
disdain,  and  summons  a  national  synod  at  Worms, 
composed  of  twenty-four  bishops  and  many  princes, 
where  the  Pope  being  accused  by  the  cardinal  Hugh  le 
Blanc,  of  many  atrocious  crimes,  is  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  Pontificate,  This  decree,  adopted  by  the 
states  and  bishops  of  Italy '  in  a  national  assembly,  is 
published  at  Rome^  with  an  injunction  to  the  Pope 
from  the  emperor  in  his  quality  of  patriciate,  to  resign 
the  chair.  In  answer  to.it,  Gregory  proclaims  an 
excommunication  against  the  emperor,  and  his  for- 
feiture of  the  sovereignty  of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  a 
rebel  to  St.  Peter,  releasing  all  kis  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  prohibiting  them  a)l  obedience 
to  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  In  the  mean  ' 
time  he  sends  circular  letters  to  the  principal  states  of 
^  Germany,  and  having  succeeded  in  raising  many  of 
them  against  the  emperor,  he  invites  them  to  procedd 
to  a  new  election,  promising  to  confirm  it  by  apostolic 
auth<^ity.  Henry  IV.  being  abandoned  by  his  party, 
and  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fanaticism  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  times,  is  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of 
auiQg  to  the  feet  of  the  papal  chair  for  his  absolution, 
which  was  not  granted  him  but  conditionally,  and  by 
submitting  himself  to  the  shameful  penance  oi  standing 
bare-footed  three  whole  days  under  the  windows  ot 
Gregory,  in  the  outer  yard  of  Canofia's  castle, 
witljput  taking  any  food,  and  exposed  to  all  the  seve« 
rity  of  the  winter,  as  he  was  permitted  to  wear  only  a  . 
woollen  tunick.  The  conditions  imposed  on  hini, 
were  perhaps,  still  more  degrading.  He  was  obliged 
to  promise,  that  all  the  cqmplaints  of  the  German 
states  against  him  should  be  awarded  by  the  Pope,  that 
he  should  submit  to  all  his  decisions,  even  to  that  of  his 
dethroning  ;  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  keep  the  crown, 
he  should  not  govern  but  agreeably  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Pope ;  that  until  the  award  was  issued,  the  Ger- 
man princes  should  be  allowed  to  act  free  of  all  de« 
pendence  and  vassal  service  towards  himr  and  Aat  in 
case  of  his  violating  any  of  these  conditions,  he  should 
considjer  himself  as  having  igorfeitedaU  rigbts^toth^orown. 
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A  few  years  after,  the  same  quarrel  revised  ♦ith  the 
same  circumstances  and  proceedings  on  both  sides,  and 
with  increased  animosity.  During  imore  than  two  cen- 
turies from  that  period,  the  history  of  Germany  con-^ 
tains  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  contests  be-: 
twecn  the  emperors  and  the  Popes.  From  hence  arose 
the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  of  which 
the  former  was  attached  to  the  Pope,  and  the  latter  to 
the  emperor.  Both  these  names  were  first  employed  in 
the  battle  fought  at  Winsberg  in  Suabia,  between 
Welf  of  Bavaria,  and  Leopold  of  Austria,  in  the  yeat 
1139,  when  Welf  took  his  own  name  for  his  watch- 
word, and  Leopold  that  of  Waibblingen,  the  name  of 
a  little  town  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  which  had 
been  the  chief  manor  of  the  patrimonial  dominions 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Franconia.  Both  these  words 
continued  to  denote  the  two  parties,  who  had  used 
them  at  Winsberg ;  they  were  soon  after  employed  to 
mark  the  distinction  of  the  royalists  and  malcontents, 
and  the  Italians  adopted  them  to  point  out  the  anta* 
gonists  and  the  supporters  of  the  imperial  authority. 
In  this  last  acceptation,  the  names  of  Guelph  and 
Gibelines  have  had  a  fatal  celebrity  as  far  as  the  mid-> 
die  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
1088  The  sovereignty  of  Portugal  first  established  in  favout 
of  Henry  of  Burgundy,  on  his  marrying  a  daughter  of' 
Alphonso  VL  king  of  Castile. 

1094  Council  of  Clermont,  in  which  the  title  of  Pope  was 
first  given  to  the  chief  of  the  church,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  bishops  who  had  previously  assumed  it  y  they 
still  retained  precedence  over  the  cardinals. 

1095  Institution  of  the  templar  knights,  and  of  the  hospi^ 
taler  brotherhood  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in 
the  times  of  crusades  and  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, 
admitted  in  their  convent,  assisted,  and  escorted  the 
sickly  pilgrims  and  the  Christian  soldiers  who  had 
missed  their  way.     The  templars  were  abolished  in  the 

.  year  1312.  As  to  the  hospitaler  brothers  after  the  last 
crusade,  the^  settled  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  and  whett 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  Turks,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  where  their  original 
statutes  wete  still  t^ligiously  observed,  when  the  order 
was  annihilated  by  the  plundering  of  all  its  possessions^ 
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which  took  place  in  France  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  and  was  shamefully  imitated  by  the  prin- 
cipal christian  states  of  Europe. 

Jt  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  use  of  armorial 
ensigns  originated  from  the  crusades,  when  a  pe-^ 
culiar  outward  mark  was  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
these  armed  knights,  who,  cased  in  iron,  could  only 
be  distinguished  by  the  fur-lined  coat-of-arms  they 
wore  over  the  curiass.  From  the  diflPerent  colours  of 
these  furs  derived  thosa  employed  in  armorial  ensigns, 
in  which  are  found  also  many  pieces  belonging  to  the 
armour  at  that  time. 

At  that  same  period,  the  nobility  began  to  add  to 
their  christian  name  what  has  since  been  called  proper 
names,  which  were  taken  from  that  of  their  manors^ 
and  became  hereditary.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
surnames,  which  being  always  taken  either  from  the 
profession,  character,  habitudes,  and  individual  quali** 
fications  or  defects  in,  the  mind  as  in  the  shape,  could, 
.    not  be  but  personal. 

•  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  is  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Urban  11.  and  by  the  council  of  Clermont, 
for  having  married  Bertrade  de  Montford,  though 
she  was  the  wife  of  Foulqu^s  Rechin^  count  of 
Anjou,  He  was  excommunicated  again  in  the  year 
1100,  by  the  council  of  Poitiers. 

J  lis  Beginning  of  the  wars  between  France  and  England, 
which  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Il30  The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  first  established  by 
Roger,  a  Norman  prince,  who  receives  the  first  in- 
vestiture of  it  from  the  Anti*pope  Anaclet  II.  whom  he 
had  acknowledged,  and  afterwards  from  the  Pope 
Innocent  If. 

1142  Death  of  the  famous  Abelard.  His  body  was  trans* 
ported  and  buried  at  the  monastery  of  the  nuns  of 
Faraclet,  of  which  Elo'isa,  so  well  known  by  her  mis- 
fortune was  the  abbess. 

1 148  Council  of  Rheims,  held  by  the  Pope  Eugene  lit.  in 
the  king's  absence.  Its  seventh  canon  prohibits  the 
bishops,  deafons,  sub-deacons,  itionks,  and  nuns  from 
marrying.  The  I2th  prohibits  all  jiistlings,  toarna« 
ments,  &c.  &c.  under  the  penalty  against  the  offenders^ 
of  being  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial* 
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A  List  of  the  principal  Learned  or  Illustrious  Men 
who  lived  during  that  Period,  pointOig  out  the 
Year  of  tlieir  Death. 


z  loi  Bt.  Bruno,  the  foundator  of  the 

Cartloisians* 
XX 15  Yves  de  Chartres,  an  historian; 
Z089  Gilbert  Maminot,   bishop  of 

Ijizieirz,  the  first  Physician    of 

William  th«  Conqueror* 


1 132  Sigonius,  an  historian. 
Muratori,  an  historian. 
1142  Abelard. 
Z153  St.  Bernard. 
1 163  Bioua. 


A  list  of  the  Cotemporary  Princes^  with  the  date  of 

their  Death. 


Gregory  VII.  1 083 
Victor  IH.  1087 
Urban  II.  .  X099 
Paschal  II.  1x17 
Gelase  IL  11 19 
Calixtus  11.  iia4 
H^nore  IL  1x30 
IhnocentiU.  Z143 
Celestin  11. ,  1144 
JLuce  n.  X145 
£iigeoiu»ni.  XZ53 
Anastasioa 
IV.  lis 5 


Alexis  Com- 

nene  11x8 

John  Com* 

nene  Z143 

Emanuel 

Comnene   1x80 


MtMpirort  of  the  East. 
Roman  Dio- 

gene  X071 

Michael  VJI. 

deposed  X078 
Kcephore 

deposed     zo8c 


Kings  of  France* 
Lewis  VI.      1137 
Lewis  VIL    ix8b 


Kings   of  Spain, 
Alphonj'oVI.ri09 
AlphonsoVn. 

"37 
Alphonso 

Vm.  113  7 


Canut        1x55 


Emperors  of  the 
West.  ' 

Henty^V.      1x25 

Lothaire  11.  XX38  Kingt  of  Sweden. 

Conrad     III.         Philip  xxiojSuenon    and 

chief  of  the         Ingo  IV.         1129 

imperial  Ragrald  X14C 

house'  of  Suetcher        xi6o 

Suabia       its% 
Frederic-   I. 

named  ' 

Barba- 

FOU88C        1x90 


Kings  of  Scotland. 
Dunkan  II.  1084 
Edgard  X095 

Alexander     XX14 


David  r.        X143 
Malcolm  IV.  • 

"55 


Kings  of  Vepmark, 
HcroldVll.  XO85 


S.  Canut 

01au9  nt 

Eric  U. 

Nicolas 

Eric  HK 

Eric  IV. 


X086 
1086 
xxez 

"35 
"38 
"47 


Kings  of  Poland. 
Ladislas         iioa 
BoleslasIII.   1x3^ 
Ladislas  II.    X148 
BoleslasIV.  X174 
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PERIOD  THE  FIETS. 

fHOM  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  11.  TO  THAT  OF  HENRY  IV. 


HENRY  IL  fifth  King  from  the  C<Miqtiest. 

Ann.  1154  to  1157. 

[]Th^  first  of  thePlantagenets,  grandson  of  Henry  I. 
by  his  daughter  Maude>  born  1133,  crowned  with 
his  queen  Eleanor,  it  London^  Dec*  10,  1154^ 
,  crowned  again  at  Lincoln  1158;  and  at  Wor* 
cester  1 159 ;  died  abroad  with  grief,  July  6,  1 189  j 
aged  56.] 

Henry  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  on 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  Stephen's  death ;  he  did  not,  however^ 
desist  from  his  enterprise  till  he  had  reduced  the 
place.  He  then  set  out  on  his  journey,  and 
was  received  in  England  with  general  acclama- 
tions. The  first  acts  of  his  government  confirmed 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities.  He 
dismissed  immediately  all  those  foreign  mercenary 
soldiers  who  had  committed  so  many  disorders, 
and  sent  them  abroad  with  their  leader.  He  re- 
voked all  the  grants  made  by  his  predecessor,  even 
those  which  necessity  had  extorted  from  his  mother, 
the  princess  Matilda.  He  repaired  the  coin  which 
was  extremely  debased,  and  took  proper  measures 
against  the  return  of  such  an  abuse.  He  ordered 
the  immediate  demolition  of  all  the  newly -erected 
castles  >vhich  were    become  receptacles  of  rapine, 
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and  reduced  to  submission  some  barons  who  were 
inclined  to  oppose  this  salutary  measure4  The 
whole  kingdom  was  soon  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  tranquillity,  that  Henry  seeing  that  his  presence- 
Was  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve  order  at  home, 
went  abroad  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  Anjdu 
and  Maine,  and  got  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  those  territories.  On  the  king's  approach  the 
people  returned  to  their  allegiance;  Geoffrey  resigned 
his  claim  for  a  pension,  and  took  possession  of  the 
county  of  Nantz,  which  the  inhabitants  who  had 
expelled  count  Hoel,  their  prince,  had  put  into  his 
hands- 
Henry  returned  the  following  year  to  England, 
where  the  incursions  of  the  Welch  provoked  him 
to  make  an  invasion  upon  their  territories.  He 
soon  reduced  them  to  submissioi^ 


-^ 
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Geoffrey,  the  king's  brother,  dies  soon  after  his 
acquisition  of  the  county  of  Nantz.  Henry  lays 
claim  to  it,  as  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary  right, 
find  goes  over  to  support  his  pretensions  by  force  of 
arms  against  Conan,  duke  of  Britanny,  who  had 
already  taken  possession  of  the  territory ;  but  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  make  resistance,  he  deli- 
vered up  the  county  of  Nantz  to  the  king,  and  be- 
ing desirous  of  securing  to  himself  the  support  of 
that  powerful  monarch,  he  betrothed  his  daughter, 
an  only  child,  yet  an  infant,  to  Geoffrey,  the  king's 
third  son,  who  was  of  the  same  age.  Thus,  at  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Britaijny,  which  took,  place 
seven  years  after,  Henry,  as  the  natural  guardian 
to  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  put  himself  in  pos* 
session  of  the  duchy,  and  annexed  it  to  his  other 
dominions  in.  France,  which  consisted,  in  right  of 
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his  fether,  of  Anjou,  Touralne^  and  Maine;  in  that 
of  his  mother,  of  Normandy ;  in  that  of  his  wife> 
of  Guienne,  Poitou,  Saintoi^ge,  Angoumois,  and 
Limousin.  He  revived  also  his  virife's  claim  on  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  in  the  right  of  Philippa  duchess 
of  Guienne,  her  mother,  who  was  the  only  issue  of 
William  IV.  count  of  Toulouse,  and  would  have 
inherited  his  dominions  had  not  that  prince,  desi* 
rous  of  preserving  the  succession  in  the  male  line, 
conveyed  it  to  his  brothej;^  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles^ 
by  a  contract  of  sale  which  was  known  to  be  ficti- 
tious and  illusory.  The  present  count  of  Toulouse, 
Raymond,  grandson  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles, 
applied  for  protection  to  the  king  of  France,  who 
was  so  much  interested  to  prevent  the  farther  ag- 
grandisement of  the  English  monarch.  Henry,  find- 
ing that  he  should  be  obliged  to  support  bv  force  of 
arms  against  potent  antagonists  a  claim  which  he  had 
in  vain  asserted  by  arguments  and  manifestos,  assem- 
bled a  formidable  army,  and  invaded  the  county  of 
Toulouse.  After  having  taken  Verdun,  Castelnau^ 
and  some  other  fortresses,  he  besieged  the  capital, 
when  the  king  of  France  threw  himself  into  thel 
pla,ce  with  reinforcements.  This  war  between  the 
two  monarchs  produced  no  memorable  event. 
It  soon  ended  in  an  armistice,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  peace,  that,  however,  would  not  havel 
been  of  long  duration,  had  it  not  been  for  the  me- 
diation and  authority  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  who 
had  been  chased  from  Rome  by  the  Anti-pope  Vic- 
tot  rV.  and  resided  at  that  time  in  France. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  authority  ac- 
quired by  the  Roman  Pontifi^,  through  the  igno- 
2*ance  of  those  ages  and  the  weakness  of  the  so-^ 
vereigns,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the 
year  1160,  the  two  kings,  Henry  and  Lewis^  hav-. 
ing  met  the  Pope  at  the  castle  of  Torci^  on  the 
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Loire,  they  gave  him  such  marks  of  respect  thai 
both  dismounted  to  receive  him,  and  holding  eacfi 
of  them  one  of  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  walked  on 
foot  by  his  side,  and  conducted  him  in  that  sub-* 
missive  manner  intb  the  castle,  how  could  they 
do  less,  when,  by  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the 
times,  Gregory  VII.  and  his  bold  successors  had 
been  allowed  to  maintain,  as  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  the  church  being  entitled  to  excommuni- 
cate the  iingodly  sovereigns,  Ind  the  deposing  being 
inseparable  from  the  anathema,  the  necessary  con- 
Sequence  of  these  premises  was,  that  the  church 
had  an  incontestable  right  to  depOse  any  sovereign 
rebellious  tp  its  maxims;  and  of  course,  that  th^ 
Pope  was  above  all  sovereigns  either  in  teriiporal  of 
in  spiritual  concerns.  The  papal  chair  being  thus 
"become  th6  first  throne  in  the  world,  all  the  in- 
itriguesj,  cabals,  and  factions  which  attended  every* 
election  to  the  papacy  are  not  to  be  wondefed  at, 
though  greatly  detrimental  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion J  as  it  frequently  happened,  from  the  violence 
of  each  party's  zeal  for  its  candidate,  that  two  Popes 
were  proclaimed  at  once  instead  of  one,  and  as  long 
as  the  schism  lasted  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
tvhich  of  thetn  was  the  right  Pope,  and  which  the 
Anti-pope.  It  is  not  to  d6  denied  that  the  fatal 
division  betweh  the  Regale  and  Pontificate,  which 
began  t6  take  place  in  the  eleventh  cefituiy,  was 
the  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of 
tW  Popes  above  mentioned,  aiid  of  those  of  the 
emperors  of  the  west,  who,  from  the  concession^ 
tnade  by  the  Holy  See  to  Charlemagne,  claimed  the 
right  of  naming  not  only  the  bishops  but  the  Pope 
himself  i  they  oft6n  did  so  ;  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  depose  those  they  had  not  natned.  The  Pope 
sometimes  gave,  sometimes  infiitated  the  example 
by  deposing  the  emperor  and  naming  an  Anti-Caesar 
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as  the  emperor  named  Anti-popes,  a  scandal^  whicH 
not  uncommonly  occurred  from  the  Pontificate  of 
Gregory  VII, 

The  temporal  influence  of  the  clergy  was  dally 
gaining  ground  in  England,  and  was  already  growa 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  endanger  the  royal  authoritv, 
TTiey  pretended  to  be  Exempted,  not  only  from  the 
ordinary  taxes  of  the  state  but  from  its  penal  laws, 
as  during  the  last  reign  they  had  obtained  an  im- 
munity from  all  but  ecclesiastical  penalties.  Froni 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  king  had  shown  a 
fixed  purpose  to  repress  clerical  usurpations.  But 
out  of  regard  for  the  mild  character  and  advanced 
age  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
merit  in  refusing  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Eustace,  son  gf  Stephen,  he  resolved  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  his  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
during  the  life-time  of  the  primate. 

Ann.  1162  to  1164. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Theobald,  Henry  returns 
to  England,  and  resolves  not  to  postpone  any  longer 
the  execution  of  his  measures  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy.  That  he  might  be  more  securfe 
against  any  opposition  to  that  indispensable' reform, 
he  named  to  the  vacant  See  of  Canterbury,  Thomas 
Becket,  his  chancellor,  in  whose  compliance  h6 
thought  he  could  entirely  depend. 

The  famous  Thomas  Becket,  the  first  man  of 
English  extraction,  who,  since  the  Norman  con-^ 
quest,  had  risen  to  any  share  of  power,  was  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Lonjdon,  where  he  received  hb 
early  education.  He  resided  some  time  at  Paris, 
and  on  his  return,  became  clerk  of  the  sheriff's 
oiSce.  He  was  then  recommended  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  obtained  from  him  some  benefi- 
cial dignities,  which  enabled  him  to  travel  to  Italy, 
where  hB  studied  the  civil  law  at  Bologna^    On  his 
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return^  he  tiras  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury,  an  office  of  considerable  trust  and  pro- 
fit. On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne,^ 
Becket  was  recommended  to  him  as  worthy  of 
greater  preferment,  and  the  monarch,  on  further 
acquaintance,  finding  him  so^  promoted  him  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  Honours,  preferments,  and 
riches  were  now  heaped  upon  him.  His  revenues 
were  immense,  his  expences  incredible.  The  pomp 
of  his  retinue,  the  munificence  of  his  presents,  the 
5umptuousness  of  his  furniture,  and  his  lofty  apartr 
ments  glittering  with  gold  and  silver  plate,  exhi* 
bited  the  splendour  of  his  station.  He  kept  open 
table  for  persons  of  all  ranks ;  the  greatest  barons, 
were  proud  of  being  invited  to  it,  and  the  king; 
himself  frequently  vouchsafed  to  partake  of  his  en^ 
tertainments.  His  amusements  were  gay,  and  par- 
took of  the  cavalier  spirit,  which,  as  he  had  only 
taken  deacon's  orders,  he  did  not  think  unbefitting 
his  character.  He  employed  himself  at  leisure  hours 
in  hawking,  hunting,  gaming,  and  tilting,  at  which 
he  was  so  expert,  that  even  the  most  approved 
knights  dreaded  hii  encounter;  he  exposed  his. 
person  in  several  military  actions ;  he  carried  over 
at  his  own  charge  seven  hundred  knights  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  wars  at  Toulouse ;  in  the  subsequent 
wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  he  maintained 
during  forty  days  twelve  hundred  knights  and  foviT 
thousand  of  their  train,  and  in  an  embassy  to 
France,  he  astonished  that  court  by  the  number  and 
itnagnificence  pf  his  retinue. 

,  Such  was  Thomas  locket  when  only  chancellor  y 
but  he  Wfis  no  sooner  installed  in  the  high  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  rendered  hinis 
for  life  the  second  person  in  ^he  kingdom,  than  he 
totally  altered  his  conduct,  and  endeayoyred  to  ao: 
quire  the  highest  character  for  sanctity.  Without 
consulting  the  king,  he  inunediately  returned  mto 
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his  hands  the  seals  of  office,  as  Iprd  chancellor^  pre« 
tending  that  he  must  thenceforth  detach  himself 
from  secular  affairs,  and  be  only  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  He  maintained 
in  his  retinue  and  attendants,  his  former  pomp 
and  lustre,  which  was  necessary  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar.  He  likewise  affected  the 
greatest  austerity  and  most  rigid  mortification. 
He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  which,  by  his 
affected  care  to  conceal  it,  was  the  more  remarked ; 
he  changed  it  so  sddom  that  it  was  filled  with  ver- 
min :  his  usual  diet  was  bread ;  bis  drink  water, 
which  he  even  rendered  £irther  unpalatable  by  the 
mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs.  He  tore  his  back 
with  frequent  discipline:  he  daily,  on  his  knees, 
washed  in  imitation  of  Christ,  the  feet  of  thirteen 
beggars,  whom  he  afterwards  dismissed  with  pre- 
sents :  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  monks  by  his 
frequent  charities  to  the  convents  and  hospitals: 
every  one  who  made  profession  of  sanctity  was 
admitted  to  his  conversation,  and  returned  full  of 
panegyrics  on  the  humility,  piety,  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  holy  primate :  he  seemed  to  be  perpe- 
tually employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  lec- 
tures :  his  grave  and  penitent  aspect,  his  looks  al- 
ways upwards  or  downwards,  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  holy  meditation^  or  secret  compunc- 
tion, but  all  men  of  penetration  who  knew 
his  character  and  genius,  plainly  saw  through 
that  hypocritical  mask,  that  his  ambition  had  turn- 
ed itself  towards  a  new  and  more  dangerous  ob- 
ject. The  king  was  soon  after  convinced  of  itp 
when  he  saw  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  with 
which  the  new  primate  revived  some  ancient 
claims  to  several  church  lands,  and  issued  in  spiri- 
tual courts,  where  he  was  both  judge  and  party, 
sentences  of  excommunication  against  the  principal 
of  the  nobility,  and  even  the  most  intimate  friends 
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of  the  king,  who  were  unwilling  to  give  up  those 
lands  which  they  had  peaceably  possessed  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest.  The  king  sient  him  his  or- 
ders to  absolve  one  of  them,  but  received  for  an- 
swer, that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king  to  inform 
him  whom  he  should  absolve  and  whom  excom- 
municate^ and  it  was  not  till  after  many  remon- 
strances and  menaces,  that  Becket  condescended 
with  the  worst  grace  imaginable  to  comply  with  the 
royal  mandate. 

Henry  did  not  desist^  however,  from  his  former 
intention  of  reformhig  at  least  the  principal  abuses 
reproached  to  the  clergy;  and  among  others,  the 
practice  of  paying  them  large  sums  as  a  commuta^ 
tion  for  the  severe  penances  which  they  pretended 
to  be  of  an  absolute  necessity  as  an  atonement  for 
sin,  by  which  means  the  offences  of  the  people  were 
become  a  most  luxuriant  branch  of  .the  revenues  of 
the  priests,  as  the  king  computed,  that  by  this  in-* 
vention  alone,  they  levied  more  money  upon  his 
subjects  than  the  royal  exchequer  by  the  produce  of 
all  the  funds  and  taxes.    To  release  the  people  from 
such  arbitrary  impositions,  Henry  required  that  a. 
civil  officer  of  his  appointment  should  be  present  in 
all  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  should,  for  the  future, 
give  bis  consent  to  every  composition  with  sinners 
for  their  spiritual  offences. 

llie  ecclesiastics  in  that  age  reckoned  among 
their  immunities  an  exemption  in  criminal  accusa- 
tions from  a  trial  before  courts  of  justice,  and 
were  gradually  introducing  a  like  exemption  in 
civil  causes;  spiritual  penalties  alone  could  be  in- 
iBddted  for  their  offences. 

An  opptirtunity  soon  offered  that  gave  the  king 
a  pppular  motive  for  beginning  his  intended  refor* 
mation.  A  man  in  holy  orders  had  debauched  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Worcestershire,  and 
miurdered  the  father.      The  atrodousness  of  the 
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crime  having  produced  a  general  indignation,  the 
king  insisted  that  the  assassin  should  be  tried  by 
the  civil  magistrate,      Becket  alledging  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church,-  ordered  the  criminal  to  be 
confined  in  the  bishop's  prison.     The  king  insisted 
in  vain  that  the  murderer  might  be  tried  first  by 
an  ecclesiastical  court,    and  then   delivered  up  to 
the  secular  magistrate.     Becket  asserted,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  law  to  try  any  man  twice  for  the  same 
offence,  and   declared  that  he  would   submit  his 
opinion  to  the  decision  of   the  Pope.     The  king 
having  thus  reduced  the  clergy  to  the  necessity  of 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  most  atrocious  criminal 
to  defend  their  own,  found  that  this  circumstance 
was  the  most  favourable  that  could  ever  occur  to 
attack  at  once  all  their  immunities.     He  therefore 
summoned  an  assembly  of  all  the  bishops  of  En- 
gland, and   put  to   them  this  decisive   question  ; 
whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  ?   To  this 
they  replied,  they  were  willing,  except  where  their 
own  order,  was  concerned.      The  king,  provoked 
by  this  evasive  answer,  instantly  quitted  the  assem- 
bly^ with  visible  marks  of  his  indignation,  and  sent 
Becket  orders  to  sun;pnder  the  honours  and  castles 
which  he  continued  to  hold  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  chancellor.     The  bishops  were  terrified, 
Becket  alone  was  inflexible,  and  nothing  but  the 
interposition  of  the  Pope's  legate,  who  dreaded  a 
breach  with  so  powerful  a  prince  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  have  prevailed  on  him  to  retract  the 
saving  clause,  and  give  a  general  and  absolute  pro- 
mise  of  observing  the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  It  remained  to  define  exprefesly  those 
with  which  the  king  required  compliance ;  he  there- 
fore summoned,  in  1 1 64,  a  general  council  of  the 
nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he 
submitted  that  important  affair.    A  number  of  re- 
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gulations,  well  known  afterwards  under  the  title  of 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon^  were  then  voted 
without  opposition.  They  enacted,  that  clergy n)en 
accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts;  that  laymen  should  not  be  tried  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  wit- 
nesses ;  that  the  jkin^  should  ultimately  judge  in 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  appeals ;  that  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  should  be  regarded  as  barons, 
and  obliged  to  furnish  the  public  supplies,  as  usual 
with  persons  of  their  rank ;  that  the  goods  for- 
feited to  the  king  should  not  be  proteaed  in 
churches  or  church-yards  by  the  clergy ;  and  that 
the  sons  of  villans  should  not  be  aJlnitted  to 
take  orders  without  the  consent  of  their  lords. 
These,  with  some  others  of  less  consequence,  or 
implied  in  the  above  to  •  the  number  of  sixteen, 
were  readily  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops  present ; 
and  Becket  himself,  after  some  reluctance,  added 
his  name  to  the  number.  Pope  Alexander  HI.  how- 
ever condemned  and  annulled  them  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

Becket  on  this  occasion  expressed  the  deepest; 
sorrow  for  his  pretended  criminal  compliance,  and 
redoubled  his  austerities  to  atpne  for  it,  refusing  at 
the  same  time  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  till  he  had 
obtained  absolution  from  his'  holiness.  The  king 
considered  this  hypocritical  farce  as  an  insult,  and 
resolving  to  supersede  the  prelate's  authority  at  any 
rate,  he  desired  that  the  Pope  would  send  a  legate 
to  England.  This  the  Pope  readily  granted,  and  a 
legate  was  appointed,  but  with  a  clause  annexed  to 
his  commission,  that  he  was  to  execute  nothing  in 
prejudice  of  the  archbishop.  The  king  sent  back 
the  commission  with  great  indignation,  and  took 
another  way  to  humble  Becket.  He  had  him  sued 
for  some  lands  by  the  niareschal  of  the  exchequer. 
On  the  4ay  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  primate 
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sent  four  knights  to  represent  certain  irregularities 
in  the  mareschal's  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  ta 
excuse  himself  on  account  of  sickness  for  not  ap<* 
pearing  personally  that  day  in  the  court.  He  was, 
however,  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  contempt  oif 
the  king's  court,  and  as  wanting  in  the  fealty 
which  he  had  sworn  to  his  sovereign.  All  his 
goods  and  chattels  were  confiscated,  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  was  obliged  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence against  him.  The  king  exhibited  another 
charge  against  him  for  three  hundred  pounds,  for 
the  payment  of  which  Becket  agreed  to  give  sure* 
ties.  The  next  day  the  king  demanded  five  hun- 
dred marks,  which  he  affirmed  to  have  lent  Becket 
^luring  the  war  at  Toulouse,  and  another  sum  of 
the  same  amount,  for  which  the  king  had  been 
surety  for  him  to  a  Jew.  Immediately  after  these 
two  claims,  Henry  proclaimed  a  third  of  still 
greater  importance.  He  required  him  to  give  in 
^he  accounts,  and  pay  the  balance  due  from  the 
Revenues  of  all  the  prelacies,  abbeys,  and  baronies, 
which  had  been  subject  to  his  management  during 
his  chancellorship.  The  estimate  was  laid  at  no  less 
than  forty-four  thousand  marks. 

Becket  was  advise^  by  his  friends  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  king's  mercy,  or  to  resign  his  See  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  an  acquittal ;  but  preferring  to 
JFollow  the  dictates  of  his  pride,  he  determined  to 
brave  all  his  enemies,  and  to  stand  the  utmost 
efforts  of  royal  indignation.  After  a  few  days 
spent  in  deliberation,  he  went  to  church,  said  mass, 
and  from  the  altar  he  went  to  court,  arrayed  ip 
his  pontificate  vestments,  and  entered  the  king's 
apartments,  holding  up  his  cross  as  his  banner  of 
protection.  Henry,  astonished  at  this  unexpected 
parade,  by  which  the  primate  seemed  to  menace 
him  and  his  court  with  the  sentence  of  excommuni* 
cation,  sent  some  of  the  prelates  to  remonstrate 
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with  him  on  account  of  such  audacious  behaviour. 
In  the  mean  time,  Becket  departed  from  the  palace, 
asked  the  king's  immediate  permission  to  leave 
Northampton,  and  upon  meeting  with  a  refusal, 
he  withdrew  secretly,  wandered  about  in  disguise 
forvsome  time,  and  at  last  took  shipping  and  arrived 
safely  at  Gravelines.  The  flight  of  the  primate  oc- 
casioned no  small  bustle  at  court ;  as  soon  as  it  was 
known,  the  king  convened  the  bishops  and  barons 
to  consider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  that 
event.  It  was  agreed  to  send  to  the  Pope  a  splendid 
embassy,  consisting  of  five  bishops  and  several  ^ 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  to  prosecute  the  arch- 
bishop, and,  if  possible,  to  procure  his  deposi* 
tion. 

The  violent  and  unjust  prosecution  of  Becket, 
joined  to  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  insured  him  a 
very  favourable  reception  on  the  continent.  The 
king  of  France,  who  hated  Henry,  affected  to  pity 
the  holy  prelate.  The  Pope,  whose  cause  he  had  so 
strenuously  defended,  honoured  him  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  distinction,  while  he  treated  with 
coolness  and  contempt  the  magnificent  embassy 
which  Henry  had  sent  to  him.  The  king  in  re- 
venge sequestrated  the  revenues  of  Canterbury, 
and  banished  all  the  primate^s  relations  and  dome^** 
tics  to  the  number  of  four  hundred. 

Ann.  1165  to  1169. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  have  an  inter* 
view  at  Gisors,  in  Easter  week  1 1 65,  respecting  the 
affair  of  Becket.  But  nothing  is  concluded  in  the 
negociation.  Becket  resigns  the  See  of  Canterbury 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  as  having  been  un^ 
canonically  elected  to  it  by  a  royal  mandate.  Akx^ 
ander  confers  anew  that  dignity  upon  him,  and 
abrogates  by  a  bull  the  sentence  which  the  great 
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council  of  England  had  passed  against  hinii  *  Heniy 
having  attempted  in  vain  to  procure  a  conference 
with  the  Pope,  issues  orders,  by  his  sole  autJiority^ 
mllf  and  pleasure^  prohibiting  to  his  justiciaries, 
under  severe  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  Pope  or 
archbishop ;  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  any 
mandates  from  them,  or  apply  in  any  case  to  their 
authority ;  declaring  it  treasonable  to  bring  from 
either  of  them  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom ;  and 
punishable,  in  secular  clergymen  by  the  loss  of  their 
eyes  and  by  castration ;  in  regulars,  by  the  amputa- 
tiiMi  of  their  feet ;  and  in  laymen,  with  death  ;  and 
menacing  with  sequestration  and  banishment  th^ 
persons  themselves  and  their  kindred'* who.  should 
pay  obedience  to  any  such  interdict. 

Becket  in  his  turn  issues  a  censure,  eKCommuni« 
eating  the  king's  chief  ministers  by  name,  and  all 
those  who  favoured  or  obeyed  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  abrogating  and  annulling  these  consti^ 
tutions,  absolving  all  men  from  the  oaths  which 
they  had  taken ;  he  even  threatens  to  excom- 
municate the  king  himself,  unless  he  atones  for 
his  offences  by  a  timely  repentance.  Besides,  in 
virtue  of  a  legantine  commission  Becket  had  ob« 
tained  from  the  Pdpe  over  England,  which  admitted 
of  no  appeal,  he  summoned  the  bishops  of  London, 
$alisbury,  and  others,  to  attend  him,  and  ordered, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  ecclesiastics 
sequestered  on  his  account,  to  be  restored  in  two 
months  to  all  their  benefices.  The  only  remedy  to 
these  abuses  of  the  spiritual  censures,  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  who  countenanced  them.  However, 
Henry  perceiving  that  his  authority  began  to  de- 
cline among  his  subjects,  'secredy  wished  for  an 
accommodation,  and  resolved  at  any  rate  to  apply 
to  the  Pope  for  his  mediation.  The  present  cir- 
cumstances were  very  favourable,  as  Alexander^ 
threatened  himself  every  day  by  the  machinations 
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of  the  Anti-pope  Paschal  III.  supported  by  the  etni 
peror  Frederic  Birbarossa,  was  apprehensive  that 
the  khig  of  England  might  join  against  him.  Thus, 
the  disposition  of  both  parties  produced  frequent 
attempts  towards  an  accommodation,  but  their  mu- 
tual jealousies  often  protracted  the  treaty,  Becket 
never  losing  an  opportunity  of  impeaching  the 
Idjng's  ministers,  and  obstructing  all  his  measures. 

Am.  1170  to  1171. 

All  difficulties  were  at  last  adjusted  between  the 
Idng  and  the  primate,  on  conditions  as  honourable 
as  advantageous  to  the  latter,  who  was  not  re- 
quired to  resign  any  of  those  pretensions  which 
had  b^n  the  original  ground  of  the  controversy, 
now  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  agreed,  that  with- 
out making  farther  submissions,  Becket  and  his  ad- 
herents should  be  restored  to  all  their  livings,  that 
the  possessors  of  such  benefices  as  depended  on  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  filled  during  the 
primate's  absence,  should  be  expelled,  and  Becket 
entitled  to  supply  the  vacancies.  Such  were  the 
concessions  by  which  H^nry  obtained  the  only  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  his  ministers  absolved  from  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against 
them,  and  of  preventing  the  interdict,  which  wa$ 
ready  to  be  laid  on  his  dominions. 

So  anxious  was  Henry  to  be  fully  reconciled  with 
Becket,  that  he  condescended  to  take  the  most  ex* 
traordinary  steps  to  flatter  his  vanity.  All  material 
points  being  adjusted,  Becket  attended  Henry  on 
horseback ;  and  a$  they  rode  together,  the  prelate 
pegged  some  satisfaction  for  the  invasion  of  his 
right  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  tirho  had  some 
time  before  crowned  the  young  prince  Henry,  when 
the  king  had  associated  him  to  the  royalty.  T6 
this  Henry  replied,  that  what  was  past  coujd  not^ 
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be  undone,  but  that  he  would  take  care,  that  none 
but  he  should  crown  the  young  queen,  which  cere- 
mony was  soqn.  to  be  performed.  Becket,  trans- 
ported at  this  instance  of  the  king*s  kindness^, 
alighted  instantly,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereign,"  who,  leaping  from  his  horse  at 
the  same  time,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and 
humiliated  himself  so  far  as  to  hold  the  stirrup  of 
the  haughty  prelate  while  he  mounted. 

Becket  soon  began  to  show,  that  not  even  a  tem- 
porary tranquillity  was  to  be  the  result  of  his  re- 
conciliation. Instead  of  retiring  quietly  to  his  dio- 
cese, he  made  a  progress  through  Kent,  in  all  his 
splendour  and  ihagnificence  of  a  sovereign  pontiff. 
On  his  meeting  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  who  were  on 
their  journey  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  he  notified 
to  the  archbishop  the  sentence  of  suspension,  and 
to  the  two  bishops  that  of  excommunication,  which, 
at  his  solicitation,  the  Pope  had  pronounced  against 
them.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
he  was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  and  with  shouts  of  joy  by  men  of  all 
ranks.  Emboldened  by  this  reception,  he  issued 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  the 
persons  who  had  either  assisted  at  the  coronation  of 
the  young  prince,  or  been  active  in  the  late  perse- 
cution of  the  exiled  clergy.  When  the  "suspended 
and  excommunicated  prelates  arrrived  at  Bayeux, 
where  the  king  then  resided,  and  complained  to 
him  pf  the  violent  proceedings  of  Becket,  assuring 
him,  that  so  long  as  the  {n-imate  lived  he  could 
never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity,  the 
king  was  violently  agitated ;  and  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  indignation,  burst  forth  into  an  exclamation 
against  his  servants,  whose  want  of  zeal,  he  said, 
iad  so  long  left  him  eivposed  to  the  enterprises  of 
that  ungrateful  and  imperious  prelate,   Four  gentle*- 
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men  of  his  household,  Reginald  Fitz-Ursa,  William* 
de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morevillc,  and  Richard  Brito,' 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  to  be  a  hint  for 
Becket's  death,  immediately  communicated  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to  revenge 
their  prince's  quarrel,  secretly  withdrew  from  court. 
Some  menacing  expressions  which  they  had  drop- 
ped, having  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  suspicion  of  their  design,  he  dispatched 
immediately  a  messenger  after  them  to  forbid  them 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  person  of  the  pri- 
mate. "But  the  messenger  could  not  overtake  them 
before  their  arriving  at  Canterbury.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  great  haste  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
where  they  found  the  primate  very  slenderly  at- 
tended. '  They  followed  him  to  the  church  of  St. 
Benedict,  murdered  him  before  the  altar,  and  re- 
tired without  any  opposition. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  whose  pride,  boldness,  hypocrisy,  and  ingra- 
titude were  never  surpassed,  unless  by  his  ambi- 
tion, which  was  his  over-ruling  passion  to  such  a 
degree,  that  to  obey  its  dictates,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  up  immediately  the  comforts  imd  luxuries  of 
the  most  splendid  life,  in  which  he  had  so  long  in- 
dulged, and  to  submit  himself  to  a  series  of  such 
liard  and  disgusting  mortifications,  that,  had  they 
been  imposed  upon  him  as  a  penance,  would  have 
))een  considered  as  more  than  sufEcient  to  atone  for 
the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

No  sooner  was  Becket's  death  known,  than  the 
people  rushed  into  the  church  to  see  the  body,  and 
dipping  their  hands  in  his  blood,  crossed  themselves 
with  it  as  with  that  of  a  saint.  Innumerable  wer^ 
the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  It 
was  not  sufficient  that  his  shrine  had  the  power  of 
restoring  dead  men  to  life;  it  restored  also  cows,dogs, 
aftd  horses.     It  was  reported  and  believed,  that  he 
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rose  from  his  coffin  before  he  was  buried,  to  light 
the  tapers  designed  for  his  funeral 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  consternation  upon 
receiving  the  news  of  the  ^ath  of  the  primate.  He 
was  instantly  sensible  that  the  murder  would  be  ulti^ 
mately  imputed  to  him.  Iq  the  mean  time  he  fdre^ 
saw,  that  the  plan  of  clerical  reformation  he  had  so  ' 
much  at  heart,  would  be  more  powerfully  coun- 
teracted by  Becket's  death  than  it  could  have  been 
by  his  opposition.  These  considerations  gave  him  . 
the  most  unfeigned  concern.  He  shut  himself  up 
in  darkness,  refusing  even  the  attendance  of  his 
servants,  and  rejecting,  during  three  days,  all  food 
and  sustenance.  The  courtiers,  apprehending  dan« 
gerous  effects  from  his  despair,  broke,  at  last,  into 
his  solitude  to  persuade  him  to  take  some  nourish^ 
xnent,  and  think  ^bout  the  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  consequences  which  h^ 
so  jusdy  apprehended. 

The  chief  point  of  importance  to  Henry  was  to 
convince  the  Pope  of  his  innoceiice.  He  entrusted 
with  that  mission,  and  dispatched  immediately  to 
Rome,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishops  of 
Evreux  and  Worcester,  with  five  persons  of  inferiop 
quality. ' 

After  m;any  difficulties  and  delays,  the  embassy 
found  means  at  last  to  appease  the  Pope,  who  was 
made  sensible  of  the  innocence  of  the  king  j  accord- 
ingly, the  anathemas  were  only  levelled  in  general 
against  all  the  actors,  accomplices,  and  abettors  of 
Becket's  murder.  All  things  being  thus  adjusted, 
the  king,  in  order  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  a  different  object,  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  which  he  had  long  projected,  and 
by  whidi  he  hoped  to  recover  his  credit,  some*^ 
what  impaired  by  his  late  transactions  with  tk9 
dergy. 

VOJL,  I,.  Q 
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Ann.  1172, 

Ireland  was  probably  first  peopled  from  Britain, 
The  Irish  from  the  be^nning  of  tiine  had  been 
buried  in  the  most  proitound  ignorance  and  baT'^ 
barism ;  and  as  they  had  never  been  invaded  by  the 
Romans,  they  continued  in  the  most  rude  state  of 
society.  The  small  principalities  into  which  they 
were  divided,  exercised  perpetual  rapine  against 
each  other ;  the  uncertain  succession  of  their  princes 
was  a  continual  source  of  convulsions ;  and  the  usual 
tide  of  each  sovereign  was  the  murder  of  his  pr&s 
decessor.  They  had  felt  the  invasions  of  the  Danes ; 
but  these  inroads,  which  had  spread  bsurbarism  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve 
the  Irish ;  and  the  only  towns  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  island,  had  been  built  along  the  coasts 
by  the  freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  inva*. 
sion  of  Ireland,  there  were,  besides  many  small 
tribes,  five  principal  sovereignties  in  the  island, 
Munster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ; 
and  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  princes  who 
took  the  lead  in  their  wars,  seemed  to  act  for  the 
time  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  Roderic  O'Connor, 
king  of  Connaught,  was  advanced  to  this  dignity, 
but  he  had  no  means  either  for  the  establishment 
of  order,  or  for  defence  against  invaders.  These 
circumstances  induced  Henry  to  attempt  the  sub- 
jection of  Ireland.  He  wanted  only  a  pretence, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  appUed  to  Rome^ 
which  assumed  a  right  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  and 
empires.  Adrian  IV.  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair,  was  easily  persuaded  to  act  as  master  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  year  1 156  he  had  issued  a  buU  in, 
favour  of  Henry,  in  which,  after  premising  that 
this  prince  had  ever  shown  an  anxious  care  to  en*, 
large  the  church  of  God  on  earth,  he  represents 
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bis  design  of  subduing  Ireland,  as  derived  from  the 
same  motives ;  considers  hi3  care  in  applying  pre- 
viously for  the  apostolic  sanction,  as  a  sure  earnest 
of  success  and  victory ;  and  having  established  as  a 
point  incontestable,  that  all  Christian  kingdoms 
belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter »  he  exhorts 
the  king  to  invade  Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate 
the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  natives,  and  oblige 
them  to  pay  yearly  from  every  house,  a  penny  to 
the  See  of  Rome ;  he  gives  him  entire  right  and 
authority  over  the  island ;  commands  all  the  inha- 
|i)itants  to  obey  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  invests 
with  full  power  all  such  godly  instruments  as  he 
should  think  proper  tp  employ  in  an  enterprise 
thus  calculated  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  men.  Henry  however,  de-* 
tained  by  more  urgent  business  on  the  continent, 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  invading 
Lreland }  and  it  was  offered  by  the  following  cir-? 
cumstance. 

Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  a  licentious  tyrant, 
having  carried  off  in  a  sudden  invasion  the  princess 
Dovergilda,  wife  of    Ororic,    prince  of  Breffny, 
the  latter  collected  his  forces,  and  being  strengthen- 
ed by  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  in« 
vaded  the  dominions  of  Dermot,  and  expelled  hini 
his  kingdom.     The  exiled  prince  applied  to  Henry, 
craving  his  assistance  to  recover  his  sovereignty, 
and  offered  on  that  event  to  hold  his  kingdom^  in 
vassalage  under  the  crown  of  England.    Henry 'ac- 
cepted the  offer,  but  declined  for  the  present  emr 
barking  in  the  enterprise,  and  gave  Dermot  no  far- 
ther assistance  than  letters  patent,  by  which  he  em- 
powered all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Iri^b  prince  in 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions,    Dermqt,  siipported 
by  this  authority,  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  formed 
a  treaty  with  Richard,  surnamed « Strong-bow,  earl 
of  Strigul,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Clare.    TWi 
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nobleman  promised  assistance  to  Dermot,  on  condi-i 
tion  that  he  should  marry  Eva,  daughter  of  that 
prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all  his  dominions^ 
While  Richard  was  assembling  his  forces,  Dermot 
went  into  Wales,  where,  meeting  with  Robert«Fit2^ 
Stephens  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  he  engaged  theni 
in  his  service,  and  returned  privately  to  Ireland^i 
where  he  concealed  himself  in  the  monastery  o( 
Ferns,  which  h^  had  founded,  and  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  recepti(»)  of  his  English  allies.  The 
troops  of  Fitz  Stephens  were  first  ready.  He  landed 
in  Ireland  with  nearly  four  hundred  men,  well 
disciplined  and  completely  armed ;  the  junction  of 
Maurice  de  Pendergast,  who  brought  over  ten 
knights  and  sixty  archers,  enabled  Fitz  Stephens 
to  attack  and  ta]se  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by 
the  Danes.  The  adventurers  being  reinforced  by 
another  body  of  a  hundred  and  Ufty  men,  under 
the  com^nand  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  composed  an 
army  which  nothing  in  Ireland  was  able  to  with- 
stand, [^oderic,  kmg  c^  Connaught,  the  chief 
monarch  of  the  island,  was  foiled  in  different  ac- 
tions. The  prince  of  Ossorv  was  obliged  to  sub-i 
mit  and  give  hostages  for  his  *peaceable  behaviour. 
Dermot,  re^instated  in  his  kingdom,  aspired  to  den 
throne  Roderic,  and  to  make  himself  xhfi  only 
sovereign  of  Ireland. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  over  ^ 
mei^enger  to  Richard  Strong-bow,  to  request  the 
accomplishment  of  his  promises.  He  first  se^t  over 
Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and 
seventy  archers,  who,  landing  near  Waterford,  de- 
feated a  body  of  three  thousand  Irish.  Richard,^ 
who  brought  over  two  hyndred  horse  and  a  body 
of  archers^  joined  a  few  days  after  the  victorioui^ 
English,  and  having  taken  Waterford,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin,  which  they  took  by  assault. 
Ilichard  marrying  £,va,  became  soon  after  m^stef 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  by  the  death  of  Der- 
mot,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  authority  over  all 
Ireland. 

At  that  period,  Henf  y>  who  had  less  to  conquer 
&  disputed  territory  than  to  take  possession  of  a 
Subject  kingdom,  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  knights^  besides  other  soldiers;  and 
in  his  progress  through  «he  island,  he  had  no  other 
occupation  than  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  new 
{subjects.  He  left  most  of  the  Irish  chieftains  or 
princes  in  possession  of  their  ancient  territories,  and 
kad  still  lands  enough  to  bestow  on  the  English  ad* 
Venturers*  Richard  Strong-bow  wiis  made  senes- 
chal of  Ireland,  Hugh  de  Lacey,  governor  of  Dub- 
Jin,  and  John  de  Courcy,  received  a  patent  for 
conquering  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  had  as 
yet  remained  unsubdued.  '  Thus,  after  a  trifling 
eflbrt,  Ireland  being  subdued,  became,  dnd  has 
ever  since  continued  an  appendage  to  the  Englisli 
crown. 

Henry  was  recalled  from  Ireland,  by  an  incident 
of  the  last  importance  t6  his  interest  and  safety* 
The  two  legates,  to  whom  was  committed  the  exa- 
mination of  his  conduct  in  the  murder  of  the  pri^ 
mate,  were  arrived  in  Normandy,  and  had  sent 
him  frequent  letters  ftiU  of  menaces,  if  he*  pro- 
tracted any  longpr  his  appearing  before  them.  He 
hastened)  therefore,  to  Normandy,  and  had  a  con- 
ference with  them  at  Savigny ,  where  their  demands 
were  so  exorbitant,  that  he  broke  oflF  the  negocia- 
tion,  threatened  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  bade  them 
do  their  worst  against  him.  They  soon  perceived 
that  the  season  was  now  past  for  taking  so  much 
advantage  of  the  tragical  catastrophe,  and  therefore 
found  themselves  obliged  to  lower  their  termsj 
They  acknowledged  Henry's  innocence  as  to  com- 
manding or  desiring  the  death  of  the  archbishop  ; 
but  as  the  passion  which  be  had  expressed  oa  ac« 
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count  of  that  prelate's  conduct,  had  probably  been 
the  occasion  of  his  murder,  the  following  condi« 
tions  were  agreed  on,  as  an  atonement  for  the  of- 
fence. Henry  promised,  that  he  should  pardon  all 
such  as  had  been  banished  for  adhering  to  Beckett 
and  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  livings  ; 
that  the  See  of  Canterbury  should  be  re-instated  in 
all  its  ancient  possessions ;  that  he  should  pay  the 
templars  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  two  hundred  knights  in  the  Holy  Land 
during  a  year;  that  he  should  himself  take  the 
cross  at  the  Christmas  following,  and,  if  the  Pope 
required  it,  serve  three  years  against  the  infidels 
either  in  Spain  or  Palestine ;  that  he  should  not  in^ 
sist  on  the  observance  of  such  customs  derogatory 
to  ecclesiastical  privileged,  as  had  been  introduced 
in  his  own  time ;  and  that  he  should  not  obstruct 
appeals  to  the  Pope  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  but 
should  content  himself  with  exacting  sufficient  se- 
curity for  such  clergymen  as  left  his  dominions  to 
prosecute  an  appeal ;  that  they  should  attempt  no- 
thing against  the  rights  of  his  crown.  Upon  sign* 
ing  these  conditions,  Henry  received  absolution 
from  the  legates,  who  confirmed  him  in  the  grant  of 
Ireland  made  by  Pope  Adrian. 

Henry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controversy 
!{vith  the  See  of  Rome,  seemed  now  to  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  happiness  both  in  his  domestic  situa- 
tion and  his  political  government.  He  had  ap- 
pointed Henry,  his  eldest  son,  to  be  his  successor 
in  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  duchy  of  Nor* 
mandy,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine.  Richard,  his  second  son,  was  invested 
with  the  duchy  of  Guienne>  and  county  of  Poitou ; 
Geoffrey,  his  third  son,  inherited  in  right  of  his 
wife  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  and  Ireland  was  des- 
tined for  the  appanage  of  John,  his  fourth  son,  ia 
£ivour  of  whom,  he  had  also  negociated  a  marriage 
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tnth  Adelais,  the  only  daughter  of  Humbert,  count 
of  Savoy  and  Maurienne,  and  was  to  receive  as  her 
dowry  considerable  demesnes  in  Piedmont,  Savoy^ 
Bresse,  and  Dauphiiie,  But  these  sons  whose  for- 
tunes he  had  so  anxiously  established^  became  the 
means  of  embittering  his  future  life  and  disturbing 
his  government* 

Ann.  1173. 

Voung  Henry,  being  induced  to  believe  himself 
hijured  by  his  not  being  admitted  into  a»  share  of 
the  administration,  though  he  was  associated  to  the 
royalty,  desired  the  king  to  resign  to  him  either- 
the  crown  of  England  or  the  duchy  of  Normandy : 
he  discovered  great  discontent  on  the  refusal,  and 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  was  protected  and  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  France.     In  the  mean  time^ 
queen  Eleanor  persuaded  her  two  younger  sons, 
Richard  and  Geoflfrey,  that  they  were  also  entitled 
to  the  actual  possession  of  the  territories  assigned 
for  their  appanage,  induced  them  to  fly  secretly  to 
the  court  of  France,  and  prepared  herself  to  follow 
them,  when  she  was  seized  by  the  king's  orders 
and  thrown  into  confinement. 

Gallantry  was  one  of  the  few  vices  ascribed  to 
Henry  11.  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  he  married  from 
motives  of  ambition,  was  long  become  disagreeable 
to  him,  and  he  sought  in  Others  that  satisfaction 
he  no  longer  found  with  her.  One  of  his  mistresses 
was  Rosamond  CliflTord,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fair  Rosamond^  and  represented  by  all  the  ro- 
mances and  ballads  of  that  time  as  the  most  beauti* 
fill  woman  ever  seen  in  England.  Henry  was  very 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  and  in  order  to  secure  herv 
from  the  resentment  of  the  queen,  who,  from  having 
been  formerly  incontinent  herself,  now  became  jea- 
lous of  his  incontinence,  he  concealed  her  in  a  laby« 
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rinth  in  Woodstock-park.  The  secrcit  ctf  his  in- 
tercourse, and  of  Rosamond's  concealment,  came 
at  last  to  the  queen's  knowledge,  who,  as  the  ac^- 
counts  add,  being  guided  by  a  clue  of  silk  to  her 
fair  rival's  retreat,  obliged  her,  by  holding  a  drawa 
dagger  to  her  breast,  to  swallow  poison.  Whatever 
may  be  true  in  this  story,  certain  it  is,  that  Eleanor 
first  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  between  the  king 
and  his  children,  who,  being  scarcely  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  required  a  great  monarch,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  hifi  age  and  height  of  his  reputation, 
to  renounce  the  throne  in  their  favour,  and  were 
encouraged  ia  their  unnatural  pretensions,  by  seve* 
ral  princes  not  ashamed  to  support  such  an  abstixd 
and  scandalous  claim. 

Henry,  equally  repugnant  to  wage  a  war  against 
his  children,  or  to  have  them  punished  by  a  legal 
proseci;tion,  applied  to  the  Pope  for  an  excom-* 
munication  against  Ws  enemies,  hoping  that  those 
censures  would  soon  reduce  his  unduaful  sons  to 
obedience.  Alexander  IlL  well  pleased  to  exert  his 
power  in  so  jiustiiiable  a  cause,  issued  the  bulls  re  - 
quired  of  him ;  but  they  were  supported  with  so 
much  reluctance  and  negligence  by  the  clergy,  that 
the  king,  after  having  taken  in  vain  this  humiliat« 
ing  step,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  ta  arms. 
As  disaffection  had  crept  in  among  the  English, 
and  many  of  the  licentious  barons  were  enhsted 
among  the  forces  levied  by  the  princes,  twenty 
thousand  Braban9ons,  joined  to  some  troops  which 
the  king  brought  oyer  from  Ireland,  and  a  few 
barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed  the  only  force 
with  which  ne  intended  to  resist  his  enemies ;  and 
above  all,  the  king  of  France,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  confederation,  and  the  chief  supporter'  of  the 
princes.  Hostilities  began  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  mighty  efforts  of  the  king's  enemies 
being  every  where  entirely  frustrated,  a  day  wa» 
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appointed  for  a  conference  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs  to  establish  a  general  peace.  They  met  between 
Trie  and  Gisors,  where  Henry  had  the  mortifica* 
tion  to  see  his  three  sons  in  the  retinue  of  his  mor- 
tal enemy.  The  king  made  them  such  offers  as 
children  might  be  ashamed  to  demand.  He  insisted 
only  on  retaining  the  sovereign  authority  in  all  his 
dominions,  but  offered  young  Henry  half  the  re- 
venues of  England,  with  some  pbces  of  surety  in 
that  kingdom  ;  or,  if  he  rather  chose  to  reside  in 
Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that  duchy,  with 
all  those  of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like  offer  to  Richard 
in  Guienne,  and  promised  to  resign  Britanny  to 
Geoffirey.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  present 
at  the  negociation,  abruptly  broke  off  the  conference 
by  the  most  violent  reproaches  against  Henry ;  he 
even  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  as  if  he  meant  to 
unsheath  it :  'this  furious  jction  threw  the  whole 
assembly  into  confusion,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
treaty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Scotland  made  an 
irruption  into  Northumberland,  but  being  opposed 
by  Richard  de  Lucy,  whom  Henry  bad  left  guardian 
of  the  kingdom,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country, 
and  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms.  This  truCe  en- 
abled Lucy  to  march  southward  with  his  army  to 
oppose  2U1  invasion,  which  the  earl  of  Leicester  had 
made  upon  Suffolk,  "at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of 
Flemings.  Ten  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  the 
sword,  the  earl  of  Leicester  wa^  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  remains  of  the  invaders  were  glad  to  com- 
pound for  a  safe  retreat  into  their  own  country. 

Ann.  1174  to  1175. 

The  malcontents  |>eing  supported  by  the  alliance 
of  so  many  foreign  princes,  and  encouraged  by  the 
l^ing^s  own  sons,  resolve  to  persevere  in  their  en* 
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terprise*  The  more  to  augment  tli6  confusion,  thd 
king  of  Scotland,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
breaks  into  the  northern  provinces  with  an  army 
of  eighty  thousand  men.  Henry  finding  that  En- 
gland was  now  the  seat  of  danger,  determined  to 
overawe  the  malcontents  by  his  presence,  and,  landed 
at  Southampton.  As  he  knew  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition over  the  minds  of  the  [>eople,  he  hastened 
to  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  church,  he  dismounted,  walked  bare-foot  to- 
wards it,  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  Becket,  who  had  been  canonized  two 
years  before,  remained  in  fasting  and  prayer 
during  the  whole  day,  and  watched  all  night  the 
holy  relics.  Not  content  with  this  hypocritical  show* 
of  devotion  towards  a  man  who  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  most  inveterate  animosity,  he  submitted 
to  a  penance  still  more  singular  and  humiliating ; 
he  assembled  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  disrobed 
himself  before  them,  put  a  scourge  of  discipline 
into  the  hands  of  each,  and  presented  his  bare 
shoulders  to  the  lashes,  which  they  inflicted  upon 
him.  Next  day,  he  received  absolution,  and  de- 
parting for  London,  soon  learnt  the  agreeable 
intelligence  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  his  ge- 
nerals over  the  Scots,  which  was  considered  as  the 
earnest  of  his  final  reconciliation  with  heaven  and 
with  Thomas  Becket. 

This  victory,  gained  at  Alnwick,  was  signal  and 
decisive.  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  pri- 
soner ;  his  troops,  hearing  of  his  disaster,  fled  on 
all  sides  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  made 
the  best  of  their^  way  to  their  own  country.  This 
important  ne\^s  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
English  rebels.  The  most  powerful  among  them 
made  their  submissions,  and  threw  themselves  on 
the  king's  mercy.  Young  Henry,  who  was  ready 
to  embark  with  a  large  army,  to  support  the  Em 
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glish  insurgents^  abandoned  the  enterprise*  Lewij 
attempted  in  vain  to  besiege  Rouen.  A  cessation 
of  arms  and  a  conference  were  once  more  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  nionarchs.  Henry  granted  his 
sons  less  advantages  than  they  had  formerly  refused 
to  accept.  The  most  material  were  some  pensions^ 
some  castles  for  their  residence,  and  an  indemnity 
to  all  their  adherents.  The  king  of  Scotland,  as  a 
deserved  punishment  for  his  ungenerous  attack,  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  was  compelled 
to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  his  dominions  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  agreed  that  his  barons  and  bishops 
should  do  the  same ;  that  both  should  swear  to  ad- 
here to  the  king  of  England  against  their  native 
prince,  if  the  latter  should  break  his  engagements ; 
and  that  the  fortresses  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Ber- 
wick, Roxborough,  and  Sedborough,  should  be 
delivered  into  Henry's  hands  till  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  He  farther  engaged  the  king  and  states 
of  Scotland  to  make  a  perpetual  cession  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Berwick  and  Roxborough,  and  to  allow 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  remain  in  his  hands  for 
a  limited  time.  This  was  the  first  great  ascendant 
which  England  obtained  over  Scotland,  and  indeed, 
the  first  important  transaction  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms. 

Ann.  1176,  1177,  1178. 

Henry,  having  thus  gloriously  extricated  himself 
from  a  very  critical  situation,  and  re-established 
submission  and  tranquillity  in  all  his  dominions, 
turned  his  attention  for  several  years  principally  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  enacted  severe 
penalties  against  murder,  robbery,  coining,  arson ; 
and  ordained,  that  these  crimes  should  be  punished 
by  the  amputation  of  the  right  hand  and  right 
/pot.       The    superstitious    trial   by    water-ordeaj. 
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though  condemned  by  the  church,  still  subsisted } 
but  Henry  ordained,  that  any  man  accused  of  mur^^ 
der  or  any  heinous  felony,  by  the  oath  of  the  legal 
knights  of  the  county,  should  be  banished,  though 
acquitted  by  the  ordeal.  He  portioned  out  the 
kingdom  into  four  divisions,  and  appointed  itine- 
rant justices,  either  prelates  or  considerable  noble* 
men,  to  go  their  respective  circuits  to  try  Causes* 
He  renewed  the  trial  by  juries,  which,  by  the  bar- 
barous method  of  camp-fight,  was  almost  grown 
obsolete.  He  demolished  all  the  castles  that  had 
been  built  in  the  times  of  anarchy  ;  and  estabUshed 
a  well-  armed  militia,  which,  with  proper  accoutre^ 
ments  specified  in  the  act,  were  to  defend  the  realm 
upon  any  emergency.  Another  of  his  laws  was, 
that  the  goods  of  a  vassal  should  not  be  seized  for 
a  debt  or  his  lord,  unless  the  vassal  were  a  surety 
for  the  debt,  and  that  the  rents  of  vassals  should  be 
paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord,  not  to  the  lord 
himself.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  law  ^as  enacted 
by  the  king  in  a  council  held  at  Verneuil,  which 
consisted  of  some  prelates  and  barons  of  England, 
as  well  as  some  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Touraine,  and  Britanny,  and  the  stattite  took  place 
in  all  these  last  mentioned  territories,  though  totally 
unconnected  with  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  ancient  feudal  government^ 
and  how  near  the  sovereigns,  in  some  instances, 
approached  to  despotism,  though  in  others  they 
seemed  scarcely  to  possess  any  authority. 

Ann.  1179  to  1186. 

The  king  of  France  (Lewis  the  Young)  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  to  visit  the  tomb  erf" 
Bedcet,  and  beg  his  intercession  for  the  cure  of 
Philip,  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  found  recovered  on 
hi%  return,  and  soon  afteif  haji  him  consecrated  at 
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Rheims^  as  his  siiccestor  to  the  throne.  Henry, 
who  was  in  France,  attended  the  ceremony,  as  well 
as  the  counti  of  Flanders,  who  bore  the  royal  sword,. 
^  being  a  peer  of  France, 

Richard  refusing  to  obey  his  father's  orders  in 

.  doing  homage  to  his  elder  brother,  for  thp  duchy 
of  Guienne,  a  war  ensues .  bet  ween  him  and  his 
brothers,  Henry  and  GeoJBFrey.  The  king  interferes 
to  compose  their  differences,  and  finds  that  these 
three  princes  conspired  against  him.  The  con- 
spiracy is  defeated  by  the  death  of  young  Henry, 
jittended'  with  the  deepest  remorse  for  his  undutiful 
conduct  towards  his  father,  Richard  becoming 
heir  in  his  room,  soon  discovers  the  same  ardent 
ambition  that  had  misled  his  elder  brother,  refuses 
to  obey  his  father's  commands  in  giving  up  Guienne, 
juid  makes  preparations  tp  attack  his  brother  Geof- 
frey. The  quarrel  being  made  up  at  the  intercession 

-of  the  queen,  Geoflfirey  demanded  absolutely,  that 
Anjou  should  be  annexed  to  his  dominions  of  Bre- 
tagne.  This  being  ^refused  him^  he  fled  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  prepared  to  levy  an  army 
against  his  father,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  tourna^ 
ment  at  Paris.  The  widow  of  GeoflFrey,  soon  after 
his  decease,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
Arthur,  and  invested  in  the  duchy  of  Britanny, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  grandfather,  who,  as 
duke  of  Normandy,  was  also  superior  lord  of  that 
territory,  as  it  had  been  stipulated  in  the  cession  of 
Normandy  to  RoUo,  the  Dane,  by  Charles  le  Sim- 
ple, The  king  of  France  (Philip  August)  as  lord 
paramount,  pretended  to  this  wardship,  but  was 
pbliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Britons, 
who  preferred  the  governmepLt  of  Henry. 

4nn.  118(7,  1188,  1189, 
The  Sgracens,   though  oblige^  to  yield  to  the 
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Christian  armies  in  the  first  crusade,  had  recovered 
courage  after  the  torrent  was  past,  and  attacking  on 
all  quarters  the  settlements  of  the  Europeans,  had 
reduced  them  to  great  difficulties.  A  second  cru-^ 
sade,  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  and  Lewis  VII* 
king  of  France,  in  which  there  perished  above  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  had  brought  them  but  a 
temporary  relief,  when  Saladin,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  and  bravery,  having  fixed  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  and  finding  the  settlement  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  took  advantage  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  prevailed  among  them,  invaded  the 
frontiers,  and  having  bribed  the  count  of  Tripoli, 
who  commanded  their  armies,  gained  over  them  at 
Tiberiade  a  complete  victory,  which  utterly  anni- 
hilated the  force  of  the  already  languishing  king^ 
dom  of  Jerusalem.  The  holy  city  itself  fell  into 
his  hands ;  the  kingdom  of  Antiodi  was  almost 
entirely  subdued ;  and  a  few  maritime  towns  were 
the  only  remains  of  all  the  conquests,  which,  near 
a  century  before,  had  cost  the  efforts  of  all  Europe* 
Pope  Urban  III.  it  is  pretended,  died  of  grief  on 
receiving  this  dismal  intelligence,  and  his  successor, 
Gregory  VIIL  employed  the  whole  time  of  his  short 
pontificate,  in  rousing  to  arms  all  the  Christians 
who  acknowledged  his  authority*  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  archbishop  of  Tyre  being  admitted  in 
a  conference  between  Henry  and  Philip  near  Gisors, 
gave  such  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  miserable  state 
of  the  eastern  Christians,  that  the  two  kings  agreed 
to  convert  their  whole  attention  to  the  rescuing 
Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  They 
instantly  took  the  cross ;  many  of  their  most  con* 
siderable  vassals  imitated  their  example ;  and  as  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  entered  into  the  confederacy, 
it  was  universally  expected  that  nothing  could  1:6^ 
$ist  their  united  endeavours. 
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The  kings  of  France  and  England  imposed  a  tax, 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods,  on 
6uch  as  remained  at  home.  But  there  were  stiH 
many  obstacles  to  surmount,  issuing  both  from 
Philip's  jealousy  of  Henry's  power,  and  from  the 
ambitious  temper  of  Richard,  who,  wishing  to  ga- 
ther alone  all  the  laurels  of  such  an  expedition, 
could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  a  partner  ia 
his  victories;  and  as  Henry's  departure  for  the 
Holy  Land  could  not  be  prevented  but  by  a  per- 
sonal war,  it  remained  only  to  create  a  pretence  for 
hostilities  between  the  two  kings,  and  accordingly 
it  was  agreed  between  Philip  and  Richard,  that  to 
answer  that  purpose,  the  latter  would  make  an  in-, 
road  into  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
who  immediately  carried  complaints  of  this  violence 
before  the  king  of  France,  as  his  superior  lord, 
Philip  remonstrated  with  Henry ;  but  received  for 
answer,  that  Richard  had  confessed  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  that  his  enterprise  against  the  ^ 
count  of  Toulouse,  had  been  undertaken  with  the 
approbation  of  Philip  himself,  and  conducted  by 
his  authority.  Philip  did  not  confess  nor  deny  the 
fact,  but  still  prosecuted  his  design,  and  invaded  the 
provinces  of  Berry  and  Auvergne.  Henry  reta- 
liated by  making  inroads  upon  the  frontiers  of 
France.  Terms  of  peace  were  more  than  once  of- 
fered to  Henry,  and  fully  convinced  him  of  *  the 
perfidy  of  his  son,  and  his  secret  alliance  with 
Philip,  who  required,  that  Richard  should  be- 
crowned  king  of  England  in  the  life  time  of  his 
father,  and  invested  in  all  his  transmarine  do- 
minions, and  that  he  should  immediately  marry 
Alice,  Philip's  sisiter,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  ajGBanced.  Henry  rejected  these  terms,,  and 
Richard,  according  to  his  secret  agreement  with 
the  king  of  France,  revolted  against  his  father,  did 
Ixomage  to  Philip  for  all   the   dominions   which 
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Henry  held  of  that  crown,  and  received  the  inves- 
titures as  if  he  had  aheady  been  the  lawful  pos* 
sesson 

The  Pope's  legate,  displeased  with  the  increasing 
obstacles  to  the  crusade,  excommunicated  Richard 
as  the  chief  spring  of  discord,  and  Philip  was 
threatened  with  having  an  interdict  laid  on  all  his 
dominions.  But  Philip  despised  the  menace,  and 
answered,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  Pope  to  in- 
terpose in  the  temporal  disputes  of  princes,  much 
less  in  those  between  him  and  his  rebellious  vassal. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  chief  barons  of  Henry's  do- 
minions  in  France,  finding  that  the  young  prince 
to  whom  they  were  attached,  had  now  received 
the  investiture  from  their  superior  lord,  declared 
for  him,  and  many  towns  opened  their  gates  to 
him  and  to  Philip.  The  intelligence  which  Henry 
received  of  the  taking  of  Tours,^  and  the  daily  in^ 
stances  he  hud  of  the  infidelity  of  his  governors,  so 
subdued  his  spirits,  that  he  submitted  not  only  to 
the  terms  he  had  already  rejected,  but  to  some 
others  still  more  rigorous,^  namely,  that  he  should 
pay  twenty  thousand  marks  to  the  king  of  France, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that 
his  own  barons  should  engage  to  make  him  observe 
this  treaty  by  force,  and  in  case  of  his  violating  it, 
should  promise  to  join  Philip  and  Richard  against 
him*;  and  that  all  his  vassals  who  had  entered  into 
confederacy  with  Richard,  should  receive  an  in» 
demnity  for  their  offence.  When  he  saw  at  the 
head  of  their  list  the  name  of  his  second  son  John, 
who  had  always  been  his  favourite,  the  unhappy 
father  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
despair,  cursed  the  day  in  which  he  received  his 
miserable  being,  and  bestowed  on  his  ungrateful 
children  a  malediction  which  he  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  retract.  This  finishine  blow,  by  de-.^ 
priving  him  of  every  comfort  in  life,  quite  brokQ 


his  spirit  and  tfar^w  him  into  a  lingering  feverV  of 
which  he  died  at  the  castte  of  Chinon  near  Saumur,. 
on  the  6th  of  July  1 1 89,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
Jus  age^  »[id  the  thirty-i^^th  of  his  ^eign* 
.  Hpnry  iL  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  oi 
all  the  kings  that  ever  filled  th6  throne  of  Ehglandi* 
He  was  endowed  with  tnore  wisdom  and  abilities 
than  all  the  princes  of  his  time ;  thence  the  constant 
success  9f  nis  smibitious  schemes  and  enterprises. 
)But  while  he  was  so  fortiiiiate  abroad,  he  was  the 
unhappi^st  of  meii  at  home,  through  the  bad  be* 
haviour  of  his  queen  and  children  ;  and  indeed,  he 
could  expect  nothing  better  from  his  union  with  a 
princess,  lately  divorosd  for  incontinence,  and  whom 
he  made  too  sensible  that  ambition  alone  had  deter^ 
nfuned  his  choice.  How  could  such  a  wife  ever  be 
a  good  mother  i  was  it  not  cbvious  that  in  the  edu* 
cation  of  their  children,  her  prindpal  care  would 
be  to  inculcate  in  them  principles  and  inclinations 
the  best  calculated  to  model  them  into  tools  of 
hatred  and  revenge  against  a  despising  husband} 
and  she  siKceeded  but  too  well  in  msSdng*  all  of 
them  undtttiful  and  rebellious  sons.  Neither  can 
history  pa3s  over  in  silence  how  much  Henry  for^. 
got  his  own  dignity,  not  only  when  he  applied  to 
the  Pope  to  receive  from  him  the  most  illegal  inves* 
titure  of  Ireland ;  but  iir  submitting  himself  volun* 
tarUy,  out  of  policy,  to  that  hypocritical  show  of 
devotion  and  penitence  before  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
fiecket,  and  to  the  degrading  penance  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  These  few  ble* 
mishes  do  not,  however,  lessen  the  merit  of  all  the 
impcMTtant  reforms  and  innovations  which  si^aliased 
his  reign.  His  care  in  administering  justKe  had 
gained  nim  so  gr^at  a  reputation,  that  even  foreign 
and  distant  princes  submitted  their  differences  to  his 
judgment ;  namely,  Sanchez^  king  of  Navarre,  and 
^I^onso^  king  of  Castile. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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Heniy  $o  far  abolished  the  barbarouis  and  absurd 
practice  of  confiscating  ships  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
that  he  ordained,  if  one  than  or  animal  were  alive  in 
the  ship,  that  the  vess^  and  goods  shonld  be  re* 
stored  to  the  owners.  He  first  introduced  the  prac- 
tice  of  making  a  commutation  for  money  6f  the 
feudal  niilitary  service,  which,  though  extremely 
burthensome  to  the  subject,  was  of  vefy  little  utility 
to  the  sovereign,  as  the  barons  or  military  tenants 
came  always  late  into  the  field,  and  being  obliged 
to  serve  only  forty  days,  were  unf^ldlful  and  dis^ 
orderly  in  their  operations.  Henry  was  also  the 
first  that  levied  a  tax  on  the  moveables  or  personal 
estates  of  all  his  subjects  without  distinction.  Their 
zeal  for  the  holy  wars  made  them  submit  to  this 
innovation,  and  a  precedent  being  once  obtained, 
this  taxation  became,  in  fblio^ving  reigns,  tlie  usual 
method  of  supplying  the  necessities  or  the  state. 

It  was  a' usual  practice  of  the  kings  of  England, 
to  repeat  the  ceremotiy  of  their  coronation  thrice 
every  year,  on  assembling  the  states  at  the  three 
great  festivals.  Henry,  jrfter  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  never  renewed  this  cercniony,  ^whieh  was 
found  to  be  as  useless  as  it  was  expensive. 

It  is  reported  in  AngUa  Sacra,  (vol.  ii.  cap.  5.) 
that  the  monks  of  St.  SWirhun  threw  themselves 
one  day  prostrate  in  the  mire  before  Henry,  com- 
plaining, with  many  tears  and  doleful  lamentations, 
that  their  abbot  had  cut  off  three  dishes  from  their 
table  J.  "  How  many  has  he  left  you?'*  said  the 
kinjg  i  "  Ten  only,''  replied  the  disconsolate  monks^ 
**  i^  myself,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  never  haive  more 
than  three,  and  1  enjoin  your  abbot  to  reduce  you 
to  the  same  number.'^ 

The  English  sailors  were  already  so  muc^  ad- 
mired both  at  home  and  abroad  for  their  dexterity 
and  courage, -tBat;  a  law  was  issued  during  this  reign, 
to  prohibit  them  from  entering  into  foreign  service. 
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Henry  left  bnly  two'  legitimate  sons,  Rlchara, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  John,  who  inherited  ntt 
^emtoryj;  and  thence  was  denomiiiated  lackland. 

•     •  .  ..        •  ■: 

FlICHARD  I.  surnamed  C(]?UR  DE  ttON,  sixth 

King ^(tri  the  Coiique^^r '." 

[S6cdndsbh  of  Henry' n.  born  StOjcford,  1157; 
liucceed^d  his  father  Sfept^mber  3;  1 199;  married 
Berengarisi,  daughter  of  the  King  of  ^  Navarre^ 
May  12,  n»l ;'  ik6^iied'  again  Mai^fi  1194  i 
died  at  th€f  dtstle  of  Chains;  near  Limogei^  wound- 
ed in  the  shoulder  Witib  ari*axtotv,-  April  d,  IISS', 
aged  42,]  ••    •      !*     ^'i'-'l  '  '•   '^   '   '  . 

Richard'  discharged  froih  his  service^ 'and  tteats 
with  spcorn  ai^d  neglect  those  who  had'  desisted  ^Mra 
in  his  rebelliori 'against  iHe  late*  king. /' J^  the  Aeap 
time  he  receives  with  open  artas  and  continued  ia 
their  offices  the  fidthfal.nrinisters'of  Heniy,' who 
had  vigorously  opposed  the  ^enterprises  of  hijJ  sons. 
Hfe  releases  the  queen,-  his  mother, '  from  her  long 
tohfinftnent,  and  intrusts  her  with  the  government 
tin  his  arrival  in  Eftghmd.  *  Thfef  king  bestows  ex- 
tensive grants  and  concessions  on  his  brother  John, 
iri  hopes  of  recalling  and  fixing  that,  vipious  prince 
in^iisduty.  .  .^        :      ' 

All  edict,  prohibitiiig  the  appearance!  of  the  Jews 
at  the  king's  coronation,  gives  occasion  t6  a  rumour 
that  tRe  fang  hid'  issued  orders  to  massacre  all  th6 
Jews ;  % 'gelieral  shughlef  df  those'. whb  Were  in 
London^  and  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  their 
gdods,  were  the  *  inimeAiate  consequences  of  that 
supposeSd  order'.  The  example .  of  tfre  ^  capillar  ic^a^ 
imitated  in  the  other  dtSes  iof  England:    At  Yoffe, 

P2 


510  ^^iod9- 

Henry  //^    ^^Md-takett  refuge 

P^»ctice  i  hdP^^l^^  unable  to  defend 

that  he  r  ^^'^.Md^Sii'^  ^^«^  ^«^  children, 

.*e  sh)  Mias^'J^^^et  the  walls  upon  the  po. 

stored  ^^  '!!£^i6tt  to  the  houses,  perished 

txce  f        £j!r^ 

^^        pS^fSlf  'fici^f  resolfftd  P0  the  cltpeditlon 

A^W%a  K^anted  to  raise  money  for  so 

Sf^^U^    Hi»f;»therhadkfthi»a 


bur 
to 


^         ^^i^^roured  Ho  ^ggient  by  all  exped^ts^ 

^^i^^^ifioite  to  thfl  public  or  d^ige^ous  to 

fia^^ty*    H«  pm  tP  »l«  the  reveoii:i^  and 

foy^af  the  cr^nri^j,  an4  sw^ral  ojfofs,  of  the 

P^^  trust  and  power.  ^  The  dignity  of  chief 

P^SiXY  ^'^^^  ^o^  ^^  ^^  bishop  of  Durham,  for  a 

J^ggnd  marks.    Wheii  .wme  of  his  friends  sug^ 

^ted  the  danger  attending  this  venality,  he  told 

^^  he  wou)4  3eU  the  city  of  Lon^oft  itsqlf,  if  he 

^d  procure  a  purchaser,    Npthine  Meed  qouW 

1^  a  stronger  proof  how  negligent  he  w?s  of  aV 

future  interesit  in  cQoipari^pn  of  d^e  crusade;,  th^ 

his  selling  fyt  so  smaU  a  sum  4f  ten  thou^iand  pounds 

his  jsuperiority  ov^r  th^  ^|ig4q9)  of  ScoUand*  tok 

gether  with  tte  fortresses  pf  jR.oxVQrough  and  Ber- 

wicH»^  th^  fi;reatest  acquisition  t^t  had  been  made 

by  1119  mhv  du^fly  the  <:Qurse  of  his  victorious 

reirt. 

>yith  this  ardent  zeal  gainst  the  infidels,  Richard 
carried  so  little  the  appearance  of  sanctity  in  his 
condud,  that  Fujk,  curate,  of  KeuiUy,^  af  zealous 
preacher  ojf  the  crusade,  w^s.  so  far  eipholdened  ap 
to  remonstrate  against  the  king's  condijct^  a^d  ad- 
vised him  to  part  with  his  pride,  avarice,  and  volup- 
tuQUHiess»  whidi  he  called  the  king's  three  ifa,Tourit6 
daughters.  "  Ypu  counsel  tights  my  friend,**  n-^ 
plied  Rif^ia^d,.  ^'  and  I  have  ^ready  provided  hus- 
bands for  them  alJL    I  hereby  dispose  of  the  firdt 
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to  the  t£^mpfaurs,  the  Second  to  th6  benecfidkiM/  aind 
the  third  to  my  prelates.*'  At  lengthy  iUchavd 
having  |qt  i  isiiffid^t  ^utiply,  left  tbe  ^^hilifiistra- 
tion  in  tb^  htod$  af  Ktogh,  t^ho]^  6f  Durhatfi^  and 
LmffA^mp^  hUhOp  tif  E3y,  whom  he  appointed 
jxftticittries  infd  gu^rdito^  df  the  kingdon),  smd  then 
set  outfyt  the  Holy  Laiid. 

The  ^tivperor  Frederic  Btrbarossa  had  already 
tak^n  thd  ^o;^  td  Pttl^iistine,  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  'fi%  thdtfs^  hten,  and  penet)R2tted  to  the 
borders  d^  Syria,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
dfefteoiper  fy6vA  bathii^g  dnrkiig;  the  greatest  heat  of 
^e  gUfiiiheir  in  l^he  cold  Hveir  Gydnns;  the  dame 
where  Alexander  the  Great  had  nearly  met  with 
a  siitiilar  fjfte*  ftr^d^tic's  i»rmy,  under  the  com- 
ihaiid^f  hi&  ton  Frederic  V.  dtike  of  Suslbia,  reached 
Palefttini^,  but  ^kHs  so  diifiinished  by  fsitigue,  limine, 
ms^died,  and  the  sword^  that  it  Scarcely  alnonnted 
to  «igbt  thoudand  men.  Frederic  him^lf  died  iit 
Fti^eitiais^  (h  1 1ft  1),  after  having  fomidted  the  cele* 
brktM  Teutonic  orders  which  differed  only  froiti 
the  templars,  aiid  hospitaler  broth^s,  in  the  excliii? 
fiion  df  al)^  nobles  who  were  ndt  df  OermsMi  orU 
gfai  and  t^thily* 


♦  '. 
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Hich^d  and  Philip  arrive  in  the  pliln  of  Vezrfay, 
oh  the  borders  of  Btitgundy,  the  first  place  i^i 
rendessvOM  appohited  for  th6  two  tf  mies,  amount* 
ing  to  dlte^  hundred  thousand  figh^g  men,  the 
-flower  of  "^  the  tniUtary  in  both  dotninions.  The 
two  tffdHStclis  having  solemnly  pledged  their  faith 
-ladt  to  JhV^^  each  othets  territories  during  the  cnj-^ 
sade ;  tOiilip  takes?  the  roiid  to  Genoa^  Richard  that 
to  MitseiHes,  where  their  respective  fleets  waited 
lor  th^M.'  They  put  to  sea  on  the  1 4th  oi  Septem^ 
"betf  but  weie  ^wiged .  by  stress  <^  weather  to  take 
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,^]^lter  m  iJhmm^  where  they  lyere  d^twied :  duv- 

.  ing  the  wh^le  wiater.       ,,  > 

.   The  h^rmoiiy  bet^eep^  these  twQ  monarchs  was 

.jdUtprbed  by  many  jeailousi^  axid  comf^nts.    M 

:  length,  howiever,  Irving >  settle^,  all  cc^ntrQVersies, 
|?iiUip  set  sail  for  the  Holy  .L^hd^  leaving  Richarfi 
in  Sicily,  where  he  awaited  90111$.  timl^  we  arrml 
43f  hh  mpther  an4  \)rfde«  QereQgvia,  d^]aghter  of 
jth^  kipg  pf  ^avanrp,  with  whom  he  had  beocjuve 
i^amoured  di^ring  h^  a)>94e  In  (Gruiadne^  on  his 

'  having  a<:<piired  so  conyiocipg  a  proof  of  AUise'a  in- 
^delity ,  that  Philip  hiijniself  4eaisted  &Qm  any  fus- 
ther  application  abo^t  RiQbard*«  intended  mwriage 
with  her. 

Queen  Eleanor  having  broi)^t  the  princess  of 
Navarre  to  Sicily,  returned  to  England;  but  the 
princeps  and  the  queen  dowager  qf  S^dlyi  Richard^s 
sister,  attended  him  on  the  expedition*  The  squa- 
dron in>  which  they  were  embarked,  b|$ing'd^ven 
by  afuriops  tempest:  pn  the  coa^trqf  Cyprus,  Isaac 
Comne]pe9  the  prinpe  of  the  i^laod^  piUag^  the 
ships  th?t  were  stranded,  threw  the  i^eamep  and 
passepger3.  intp  prison,  and  even  refused  the  prin- 
cesses liberty  of  entering  the  harbour.  T^  Richald 
arriving  soon  after,  disembarked  his  troops,  attacked 
Cyprus,  obliged  the  tyrant  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, threw  him  into  prisOn  loaded  'with  irons,  and 
^bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  Xhe  i;ltn4  PQ(  .C'tii  de 
Lusignan,  whose  posterity  oQnti^ued  in  it  until  the 
.year  1458.  The  Qreels:  pn^i^e  "^ho  assumed  the 
magni^cent  (ide  of  eniperoii,  cptnp)a]aing<of  the 
little  regard  with  which  he  ^aa  trea^d,  lUph^d 
ordered  silver  fetters  to  be  made  fpr  hipi^  and  the 
prince,  pleased  with  the  distinction,  ;e;i^es9ed  a 
sense  of  generosity  of  his  ccmquerpr^  Ifere  the 
king  espoused  Berengaria,  and  immediately  set  $ail 
for  Palestine,  where  the  English  ariqy  vriyed  in 
time  to  p2(f }:ake  in  the  glory  of  the  i^ege  pf  AjCff 
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0r  Rdtemais,  which  had  heen  defended  for  above 
two' yeans  by  the  utfiiost  efforts,  of  Saladin,  against 
the  united  force  of  all  the  Christians.  The  emula- 
tion between  PhiUp  and  Richard,  produced  extras- 
ordinary  :acts  o£  valour;  the  latter  in . particular, 
animated  with  a  more  impetuous  courage  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  romantk  spirit  of  that  age,  drew 
on  himself  the  general  •attention,  and  acquired  a 
glorious,  ^renown  • 

As  the  length  of  .the  siege  had  reduced  the 
Saracen  garrison  to*  the  last  extremity,  they  sur- 
rendered Uiemtelves  prisoners,  and  stipulated^  in  re-* 
tura  for  their  lives,  the  restoring  of  the  Christian 
prifioners,  and  the  delivery  of-  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,:  which  had  been  lost  by  the  crusades  in  the 
battle  of  Tiberiade.  -  Thus  at  last,  after  the  loss  of 
thrive  hundred  thousand  men,  this  great  enterprise 
was  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  But  shortly 
after,  PhiHp,  .from  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  re- 
turn^ to  France,  leaving  Richard  ten  thousand  of 
his  troops^  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy^  and  he  renewed  his  oath  not  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  Richard's  dominions  dur* 
ing  his  absence ;  an  engagement  which  was  become 
still  Hiore.  important  by  the  present  situation  of  En- 
gland, where  the  animosities  and  rival  ambition  of 
the  two  prelates  appointed  guardiansbf  the  realm, 
had  thrown  it  into  confusion,  and  thereby  greatly 
/orwarded  the  secret  views  of  PhiKp, 

Richard  being  now  left  sole  conductor  of  the 
war,  determines  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Adscalon, 
in  order  to  prepare  ^he  way  to  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Saladin,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  combatants,  opposes. their  passage,  and  en- 
^ges  in  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  battle  that 
was  ever  fmight.  In  its  bsginping,  both  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  the.  Christians  were  defeated ; 
«yrhen  Richard^  who  led  chl  the  main  body,  restored 
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the  batik  by  ius  presence  of  mind  and  the  intre^ 
pidity  of  bis  attac)^  and  performing  the  part  both 
of  a  consummate  general  idid  gaUant  soldSer^  he  not 
on)y  gave  his  two  wings  leisure  to  recover  from 
their  confusion^  but  obtsuned  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Saracens,  of  whom  forty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  field.  Adscalon  surrendered 
immediately.  Other  sieges  were  carried  on  with 
equal  success,  and  Richard  had  even  advanced  with- 
in sight  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  his  army  was  so  wasted  with 
famine, '  fatigue,  and  even  with  victory,  that  they 
were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  second  the  views 
of  their  commanders.  It  was,  th^efore,  absoMely 
necessary  to  come  to  2n  accommodation  with  Sabh 
din*  Richard  concluded  a  truce  with  that  monarch,, 
and  stipulated,  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  seapport 
towns  of  Palestine,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  and  that  every  one  of  that  rd^ion 
should  have  Uberty  to  perform  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  This  truce  was  concluded  for  three 
years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days^  and 
three  hours,  a  mysterious  number,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cotemporary  re- 
cords. Saladin  died  soon  after  concluding  this 
truce. 

Richard  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition, 
resolved  to  return  to  England,  where  his  affiurs 
were  in  a  very  unprosperous  situation  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  brother  John,  and  those  of  the 
king  of  France.  That  monarch  had  first  attempted 
to  carry  open  war  into  Normandy;  but  as  the 
French  nobality  refused  to  follow  him  in  the  inva^ 
sion  of  a  state  they  had  sworn  to  protect,  he  de- 
sbted  firom  the  enterprise ;  but  he  succeeded  com- 
pletely in  drawing  prince  John  from  his  allegiance : 
he  promised  him  his  sister  Alice  in  marriage,  offered 
to  give  him  possession  of  all  Richard's  transmarine 


dominions;  and  had  not  the  authority  bfqoeeil 
Eleanor,  and  the  nnenaces  of  the  English  coundl 
^rerailed  over  the  inclinations  of  that  turbutenC 
prince,  he  wonld  have  executed  his  criminal  de« 
signs. 

As  in  such  circumstances  Richard  could  not  pass 
through  France  without  the  utmost  ixnpradence^ 
he  sailed  to  the  Adriatic,  and  being  shipwrecked 
near  Aqwleia,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim, 
li^ith  the  intention  of  taldng  his  journey  through 
Germany*  Pursued  by  the  governor  of  Istria,  he 
was  farced  out  of  the  direct  road  and  obliged  td 
pass  by  Vienna,  where  his  expences  and  liberalities 
having  betrayed  him,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  by  order  of  Leopold  duke  of  Austria, 
^  a  retaliation  for  the  affiront  oflfered  him  by 
Richard  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  w;hich,  according 
to  some  German  historians,  rendered  all  further 
enterpciae  utterly  impossitfe  .on  account  of  the 
divi^on  and  disgust  it  threw  among  the  Christian 
troops*  Rid^rd,  had  indeed,  in  an  inexcusable  fit 
of  violence  ahd  haughtiness,  pulled  off  the  Austrian 
banner  planted  by  the  duke  on;  the  walls  of  Acfe, 
oad  put  his  own  in  the  same  place^ 
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Henry  V.  emperor  of  .Germany,  being  equally 
an  enemy  to  Richard,  on  account  of  his  alliance 
ivith  the  king  of  Sicily,  by  his  marriage  with  Beren- 
garia,  and  of  his  being  engaged  to  marry  his  nephew 
Arthur,  the  young  dyke  of  Britanny,  to  one  of 
Tancred's  daughters,  requires  his  being  delivered 
up  to  him,  and  stipulated  to  give  a  large  sum  of 
snoney  as  a  reward  for  this  service.  Thus,  the  king 
of  England,  who  had  lately  acquired  the  most 
glorious  renown  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies 
of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Europe,  £ind& 
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himsdf.  loaded  with  irons' by  one  of  tliem,  and  con- 
fined in  the  dungeon  of  a  fortress  in  the  heart  of 
Germany.  The  king  of  France,  soon  informed  of 
the  event,  employs  every  means  of  force  and  in- 
trigue  against  the  dominions  and  the  person  of  his 
imdhDrtunate  rival.  He  o&rs  large  sums  to  the  em- 
peror to  have  the  royal,  captifve  delivered  into  hfe 
hands,  or  at  least  detained  in  perpetual  confinement. 
But  the  most  success&l  of  Philip's  negociations  wa& 
li'ith  prince  John,  vsrho^  on  the  first  invitatioi)  of 
the  court  of  France,  went  abroad,  and  made  a 
treaty,  in  which  he  stipulated  to  deliver  into  Philip's 
hands ,  a  great  psurt  of .  Normandy,  and  received  in 
return  the  investiture  of  all  Richard's  transmarine 
dominions.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Philip 
invaded  Normandy^   tbok  many  of  its  fortresses 

•  without  opposition,  hut  was  stopped  at  Rouen, 
where  he  was  repulsed  in  every  attack  by  the  gal- 
lant Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  appoarante  in 
that  critical  moment  infused  courage  into  the  dis- 
played Normans.  Prince  John  was  still  lefes  success- 
ful in  his  enterprises ;  when  he  arrived  in  London' 
9Pd  claimed  the  throne  as  heir  to  his  brother,  of 
whose  death  he  pretended  to  have  received  certain 
intelligence,  he  was  rejected  by  all  the  barons  ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  xneasures  that  were  taken  to  op- 

.  pose  and  subdue  him,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
turn into  France,  inhere  he  openly  avowed  his 
alliance  with  Philip.   . 

Meanwhile,  the  emperor  treated  Richard  with 
the  greatest  barbarity,  reducing  him  to  a  condition 
worse  than  that  of  tJ\e  meanest  malefactor,  in  the 
sordid  view  of  extorting  from  him  a  larger  ransom. 
He  even  produced  him  before  the  diet  of  the  em 
pire  at  Worms,  and  accused  him  of  many  crimes 
and.  mtsdenieanoFSi  Richard,  after  premising  that 
his  dignity  exempted  liim  from  answering  before 
any  jurisdiction,  excqit  that  of  heaven ;  yet  conr 


d^3ceitd^,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  fi>  justify 
ni$  conduct  before  that  great  asseiQbly. ,  Hifr  spirit 
and. eloquence  ma<le«uch  impression  on  the  Ger-*- 
man  princely  that  they  pxclaiftif^d  loudly  ^agaonst  :thj^ 
0nduct  oi  the  emperor  ;  the. Pope  threatened  him 
with  eKcommunic^tion ;  and  Henry ,  finding  that  it 
)vould  be  impracticable  for  hint  to  Retail!  ;tb$  long 
of  Eugland  any  longer  in  captivity,  ^grl^ed  to  re- 
3tore  him  to  his  freedom  for  a  ransoiji:<jf  one 
hundred  an^  fifty  thousand  marks  of  silver ;  .one 
hundred  thousand  were  to  be  paid  before  h^.  re- 
peiyed  his  liberty,  and  sixty-seven  mortgages  de? 
Jivered  for  the  remainder.  .    »• 

Ann.  ll94fto  1199. 

The  captivity  pf  the  sup/eiior  lord  was  one  of  the 
cases  provided  for  by. the  feudal  laws;  ^U  the  vassals, 
in  such  case,. were  obliged  to  give  an  aid  for  his 
ransom.  T\yenty  shilUngs  were,  therefore,  levied  on 
each  knight's  ree  in .  England,  and  the  voluntary 
zeal  of  the  people  readily  supplied  the  deficiency. 
The  churches .  and  monasteries,  melted  down  their 
plate,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  marks..  jThd 
bishops,  abbots,  and  noblei^  paid  a  fov^rd)  of '  theit? 
yearly  rent,  and  the  parochial  clergy  contributed 
^  tenth  pf  their  tithes.     The  requisite- suiii.rbeing 
thus  compJetec^,  queen  Eleanor*  set  oU(t[  for  jGeir* 
niany,^  paid  the  one  hundred  thousand  \B^h^  delir 
vsered  hostages  for  the  remainder,  and.^^ed.  Richard 
ftrom  ,captj.vi|;y.  ,  It  has  been , asserted  l?y  the  English 
historians,  th§t  Philip  had  offered  tp  itjarry  the  em- 
peror's daug)[it^r^  an4  ^9  gF^^ify-  hi4n  y^ith^a  sum 
equal  to  the  *  ransofn,  if.  )^e  .would  only  4/^^\n  his 
prisoner  for  oi;ie  year  naore  i/i  ^captivity  j/  thati  the 
einperpr  did  not  then  acqept  the;.off^r  oiat^^f  fear 
pf  the  resentment ., of.  his.  princjes^.whorfigt  these 
ioudal  tunes,  had  pONver  |:o  pi^jiish  l^is  injustjii^  |  but 
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thit  lie  &ad  no  SdOMr  restored  Richard  to  fiberty^ 
fftan  all  his  terrors  from  his  own  subjects  giving 
m^y '  to  the  superior  dictates  of  avarice,  he  once 
fiior^  reived  to  send  him  back  to  his  former  pri« 
^On^  Wilhdut  returning  the  money  he  had  received 
for  hit  ransom,  and  expecting  to  extort  fresh  sums 
&om  Philip  and  prince  John ;  that  he  gave  orders 
actordij^gly  to  have  him  pursued  and  arrested,  but 
that  luckily  for  Richard,  the  messengers  were  too 
hie.  Sucn  abominable  schemes  may  have  existed, 
Bdwever  improbable,  but  when  they  are,  like  these, 
unsupported  by  proof,  they  should  not  be  found  in 
any  history. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  English 
upon  seeing  their  monarch  return  after  all  his 
achievements,  and  a  confinement  of  nearly  fifteen 
fiionthsw  He  made  his  entry  into  London  on  the 
i^h  of  March  1 194,  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
g^ve  his  people  an  opportunity  of  pubticly  display^ 
ing  their  exultation,  by  ordering  himself  to  be 
crowned  anew  at  Wincnester.  Their  satisfaction 
Was  not  damped  even  when  he  declared  his  purpose 
of  resuming  all  those  exorbitant  grants,  which  he 
had  been  necessitated  to  make  before  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land.  The  barons  also,  in  a  great 
council,  confiscated  al(  prince  John's  possessions  in 
England,  on  account  of  his  treason,  and  assisted 
the  king  ih  reducing  the  fortresses  wiikh  still  re* 
mained  m  the  hands  of  his  brother*s  adherents. 

Richarf  htrving  settled  every  thing  in  Enghmd, 
{lassed  over  with  an  army  into  Kormandy?  to  re^* 
venge  himseflf  for  the  many  iniuries  he  had  recfiveel 
from  the  king  of  France.  Peace  cotrid  no  more 
exist  between  such  powerful  and  martial  inonaf  chs; 
inflamed  With  personal  animosity  a^nst  each  other^^ 
enraged  by  mutual  ofiences,  and  instigated  by  the 
pride  attd<  violence  of  tfceir  own  temper.  ITieir 
warsi  however^  i?^€te  attended  with  very  few  eveoUl 
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worthy  notice.  When  the  first  hostilities  ttiok 
place,  prince  John  deserted  from  Philip,  threw  hira*^ 
self  at  his  biother'^  feet,  and  by  the  intercession  of 
the  (|ueen  Eleanor,  was  received  into  favour*  *^  I 
Jbrgvoe  hkn^*^  said  the  king,  "  and  Iiope  I  shall  as 
easi^  forget  his  ir^urks^  as  he  wiU  my  ^donJ- 
Before  he  ieft  Philip's  party^  he  invited  to  dinner 
afl  the  officers  of  the  ^rrison  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  citadel  of  Evreux ;  he  massacred  them  duri- 
ing  the  entertainment,  felt,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  townsmen,  on  the  garrison,  whom  he  jmt  to 
the  sword,  and  then  delivered  up  the  place  to  his 
lirother. 

In  an  action  near  Freteval,  between  Cfaateaudua 
find  Vendome,  and  in  which  the  French  reaur-^gisard 
^¥as  routed,  the  king  of  Fnuace's  csprttriary  and  rei* 
cords,  which  commcMily,  at  that  time,  attended  hi| 
person,  were  taken.  That  such  an  accident .  could 
iiever  recur,  a  chest,  containing  all  the  records  of 
the  crown,  was  then  established  in  the  Tour  dm 
Lotcvrey  and  since  transferred  by  St.  Louis,  in  the 
lioly  chapel  of  P^s.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  words  Dku  et  mon  Ihroit^  were  first  used  as  a 
snotto  by  Richard. 

'  The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  war  wai 
>fhe  taking  prisoner  in  battle,  the  bishop  of  Beau^ 
vais,  a  martial  prelate  of  the  family  of  Dreux,  and 
a  near  relation  of  the  French  king.  Richard  threw 
him  in  prison,  loaded  with  irons,  and  when  the 
Pope  demanded  his  liberty,  claiming  him  as  his  son, 
the  king  sent  to.  his  holiness  the  coat  qf  mail  which 
the  prelate  had  worn  in  battle,  and  ^diich  was  aU 
besmeared  with  blood ;  and  he  replied  to  lum  in 
terms  employed  by  Jacob's  sons  to  that  patriarch; 
**  This  have  we  Jimnd ;  know  ncm  whether  it  be 
thy  swi*s  coat  or  no."  Thd  crueky  of  both  parties 
was  thus  inflamed  by  insult  and  revenge.  Both 
kings  frequendy  put  oi^t  the  eyes  Xif  their  fodsoners. 
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and  all  tt^aties  tvere  broken  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.     At^lcfngth,  the  Pope's  legate  induced 
them  to  enter  into  a  negociation,  which  promised 
to  be  attended  Mrith  a  permanent  reconcifiation ;  but 
the  contest  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  singular  acci-. 
dent  which  occasioned  the  death  of  Richard.  Vide* 
mar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  a  vassal  of  the  king,  had 
ibund  a  treasure,  of  which  he  sent  only  a  psut  to 
that  prince  as  a  present.     Richard,  as  superior  lord; 
claimed  the  whole,  and  besieged  the  idscount  in  the 
castle  of  Chains  near  Limoges,  to  imke  him  com* 
ply  with  his  demand.    On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
siege  when  he  approached  the  castle  to  survey  it, 
one  Bertrand  de  Gouidon,  an  archer,  took  aim  at 
him  and  pierced  his  shoulder  with  au  arrow.    The 
king,  however,  commtanded  the  assault,  took  the 
place,  and  hanged  all  the-  garrison,  except  Gourdon^ 
whom  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  execution.  The 
wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  surgeon  made  it  mortal ;  when  he  was  sensible 
that  his  life  was.  drawing  towards  a  period,  he  sent 
fof'Gourdon,  and  asked  him,  '^  Jf  retch  f  "wJiathcwe 
I  ever  done  to  you  to  oblige  you  to  seek  my  life  ?*^ 
**  What  have  you  done  to  me  /"  replied  cooHy  the 
prisoner ;    "  you  killed  with  your  own  hands  my 
father  md  my  two  brothers  ;  and  you  intended^  to 
have  hanged  me;  'I    bm    now   in  your  power, 
and  you  may  take  revenge  by  inflicting  on  me  tfie 
most  severe  torments  ;  but  I  shall  endure  them  aU 
mth  pleasure^  provided  J  can  think  that  I  hati 
been  so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  such  atyrani^^ 
Richard,  struckwith  the  undauntedness  of  this^reply^ 
ordered  Goardon:  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  a:  sum  of 
nfoney,  to  be  given  him;   but  the  commanding 
officer  seized  the  unhappy  man,  flayed  him  alive, 
and  tl)eu  hanged  him.uAk^own  to  the  king,  wh<> 
died  of  his  wound  on  the  6tb  a£  April  1199,  ink 
the  tentix  year  of  his  reign  ;iik1  the  forty^second  of 
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his  age, '  He  left  n6  other  issue  behind  Hm  than  a 
natural  son,  tailed  Philip. 

This  gallant  prince,  passionately  fond  of  military 
glofy,  displayed  the  most  shining  talents  in  that 
career,  and"  dteerved  by  his  personal  cotnrage  and 
ihtrepitiity,  th^  appellation -of  Ceeur  de  Liorij  tvhicH 
wiis' given  him.  These  qualities,  which  make  always^ 
great  ianpression  on  the  people,  acquired  him  such 
a  pojpularity,  that  though  h^  passed  nO  mcJre  than 
four  mowths  in  his  kingdom,  he  was  mucK  beloved 
by  his  English  subjects,  and  would  have  been  one 
of  their  best  kings,  had  he  promoted  their  happiness 
as  much  as  he  exerted  himself  for  the  glory  of  their 
name.     But  his  reign  was  very  oppressive  and -even 
arbitrary,  from  the  high  taxes  which  he  levied,  and 
often  without  the  consent  of  the  states  or  great 
council.     In  the  ninth  year  of  his  r^ign,  he  levied 
five  shillings  on  each  hyde  of  land  (about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  acres),  and  because  the  clergy  refused  to 
contribute   their  share,    he  put  them  oik  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  ordered  the  civil  oourts  to 
give  them  no  sentence  for  any  debts  which  they 
might  claim.     There  were  two  hundred  and  forty- . 
three  thousand  six  hundred  hydes  in  England ;  and 
at  that  time  a  hyde  was  commonly  let  at  twenty 
shillirigs  a  year ;   the  general  and  stated  price  of  an 
ox,,  was  four  shillings ;  of  a  labouring  horse,  the 
same;  of  a  sow,  one  shilling;  of  a  sheep  with  fine 
\Vooli  ten-pence;  of  coarse  wool,  six-pence.    Rifchard 
never  could  bear  any  contradiction.     Of  an  impe- 
tuotas  and  vehement  spirit,  he  was  distinguished' by 
aH  the  good  as  w^ll  as  the  bad  qualities  mcidient  to' 
that  character.      He  wa^ '  open,    ft^nk,  ^  gtenerous^ 
sincere,  brive ;  but  he  \*as  also  revengeftl,  -ambi- 
tious, haughty,  and  committed  acts  of  ct  uehy  whicK 
threw^an  indelible  stain  oh  his  glory.  Wljien  Saladin: 
refused  to  ratify  the  capituktioh  of  Acre,  Richard 
ordered  ail  His  prisoners,  to  *the  number  of  fivd 
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thousand^  to  be  butchered ;  and  the  Saracens  foun4- 
themselves  obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the  Christians 
by  a  like  cruelty. 

I^ichardy  upon  his  taking  the  cross,  had  declared 
beir  to  the  throne  Arthur^  the  son  of  his  late  bro^ 
ther  Geofirey,  duke  of  Britanny*  But  on  his  ret 
mrn,  l^ichard  took  no  step  towards  securing  what 
tie  bad  eatablisfaed  accprding  to  the  order  of  primo^ 
gpiture;  and  representation.  He  even  declared,  by 
1^  last  will,  his  brother  John  heir  to  all  his  do« 
ininionsy  and  was  succeeded  by  him. 


JOHN,  Seventh  King  from  the  Conquest. 

Ann.  1199  to  1202. 

[Fourth  son  of  Henry  H. ;  born  at  Oxford,  1166  j 
xp^rried  his  cousin  Avisa,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Gloces^er,  1189  j  crowned  May  27,  1199; 
divorced  Avisa  on  the  plea  of  being  too  near  of 
kin ;  and  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  AngoulSme,  contracted  to  the  count  of  La 
Marche,  1200;  crowned  again  with  his  new 
queen  at  London,  1 200,  and  again  at  Canterbury, 
1301;  died  at  Newark  castle,  October  28,  1216, 
aged  50 ;  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedraLJ, 

rrhe  barons  of  the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  declare  in  favour  .of  Arthur's  title^ 
and  apply  for  assistance  to  the  king  of  France,  who 
f  unbraces  the  cause  of  the  young  duke  qf  Britanny, 
and  sends  him  to  Paris  to  b^  educated  along  wiUi 
his  own  son  L^wis,  John  hastens  to  Rouen,  and 
having  secured  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  passes 
9ver  to  England,  takes  possession  of  the  throne 
>'ith  the  acquiescence  of  the  barons,  and  returns  to 
¥4^qe  tp  conduct  the  war  against  PhiUp,  ^nd  r«* 


« 


cover  the  revolt^    provifices'^  ftom  his  faephew 
Arthur. 

•  The  Pope's  legate  diims  the  liblferty  of  the  bishdp 
of  Cambray,  taken  prisoner  by  the  iFrench  in  an 

*  action  agiunst  the  tlemings.    Philip,  instead  of  com- 
'  J)lyteg,  reproaches  the  legate  with  nk  weak  efforts 

in  favoiir  of  the  bi&hop  of  Beauvais,,  who  was  in  a 
l&e  condition;  '  The  legate  shows  his  ithpartiality 
in  liying  sit  the  same  time  the  Jdfagdbtn  of  France 
and  th'fe  duchy  of  NcJrmandy  Urider  ati  interdidt, 
and  thus  obliges  the  two  kings  to  make  in  exchang;e 
of  their  military  prelates.  Edict  -Of  Ha§tin]^,  puD- 
lished  in  1200,  by  whicK  the  king  assetts  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  dominioii  over  the  British.  iseaSs, 
dnd  commands  his  captains  to  seize  all  shipd  whidx 
^fciil  not  strike  their  topsails  to  theni,  to  confiscate 
'  Iheir  cargoes,  and  imprison  their  crews,  dven  though 
subjects  of  a  pox^-^r  m  friendship  i?«rith  England. 

Cohstantia^  the  dowager  duchess  of  Britaimy, 
seized  with  a  violent  jealousy  that  Philip  intended 
to  usurp  the  provinces  that  had  declared  fot  ArthuV, 
finds  means  to  carry  off  her  son  secretly  from  Paris, 
puts  him  ipto  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  she 
restores  the  provinces  i^hich  had  adhered  to  Arthur, 
and  makes  the  young  prince  do  homage  to  John 
for  the  duchy  of  Britanny  as  a  rear-fief  of  Nor- 
mandy. Philip  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  pro- 
gress against  John,  becoriies  desirous  of  concluditig 
a  peace  with  England ;  the  tern^is  are  agreed  oil, 
and  the  limits  of  all  the  respective  territories  finally 
adjusted.  To  render  the  union  more  durable,  John 
gives  his  niece  Blanche  of  Castile  to  prince  Lewis, 
Philip's  eldest  son,  and  with  her  the  baronies  of 
Issouduri  and  Gra^ai,  and  other  fiefs  in  Berry. 

John,  now  secure  on  the  side  of  France,  indulges 
his  passion  for  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Angouleme,  married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche  ; 
iand  his  queen,  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Glou- 
cester being  still  alive,  he  procures  a  divorce  from 
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her  on  some  pretence  or  other,  and  marries  Isabella* 
The  injured  husband  and  his  brother,  count  d*£u, 
excite  commotions  in  Poitou  and  Normandy,  and 
oblige  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  He  sum« 
mon^ses  the  English  barons  to  join  his  standard,  but 
they  unanimously  reply,  that  they  would  not  attend 
him  unless  he  would  promise  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve their  privileges.  John  intimidates  them  by 
menaces,  engages  many  of  them  to  follow  him,  and 
obliges  the  rest  to  pay  him  a  rentage  of  two  marks 
on  each  knight's  fee  as  the  price  of  thdr  exemption 
from  the  service. 

As  the  jurisprudence  of  the  times  required,  that 
Jthe  causes  in  the  lord's  court  should  chiefly  be  de« 
cided  by  duel,  John  carries  along  with  him  a  set  of 
hired  bravoes  whom  he  retained  as  champions  to 
fight  his  cause  whenever  any  of  the  nobility  op* 
posed  his  encroachments.  The  nobles  regarding  it 
as  an  insult,  declare  that  they  would  never  fight 
against  such  ccHitemptible  opponents.  The  king 
menaces  them  with  vengeance,  but  to  no  purpose. 
They  appeal  to  the  king  of  France,  and  complain  of 
the  denkil.of  justice  in  John's  court.  Philip  inter- 
poses in  their  behalf,  and  begins  to  talk  in  a  high 
&nd  menacing  style  to  the  king  of  England.  John 
replies,  that  it  belongs  to  himself  to  grant  them  a 
trial  by  their  peers  in  his  own  court,  and  that  it 
Was  not  till  he  failed  in  this  duty,  that  he  was  an- 
swerable to  his  peers  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
French  king. 

•       *  *  * 

Ann.  I20s# 

The  young  duke  of  Britanny  who  was  now  rising 
to  man's  estate,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  his  iincle,  resolves  to  seek  his  security  by  an 
union  with  Philip  and  the  malcontent  barons,  and 
joins  the  French  army  which  Ixad  began  hostilities 


against  the  king  bf  England.    He  is  received  witH 
gtreat  Marks  of  distinction,  and  knighted  by  Philip  $ 
niariies  his  daughter,  Mary,  and  is  invested  not  only 
iti  the  dxichy  of  Britaiiny,  but  in  the  counties  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  which  he  had  fcarmerly  resigned 
tb  his  unde.     Every  attempt  succeeded  with  the 
allies ;  many-  towns  fell  into  their  hands  almost  with«- 
out  Resistance  $  and  in  sinswer  to  every  advance 
which  the  king  made  toWafds  peace,  Philip  insisted 
that  he  should  resign  all  his  transmarine  dominions 
to  his  nephew,  and  rest  contented  with  England ; 
•whett  an  event  happened  which  deprived  the  coali- 
tion  of  ics  most  interesting  support.   Young  Arthur- 
liad  broken  into  Poitou  at  the  head  of  a  small  army^ 
and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Mirabeau,  where  his 
^andmother  Eleanor,  who-  had  always  opposed  his 
interests,  ^ad  retreated  under  the  protection  of  a 
'weak    garrison    and    ruinous    fortifications.    But 
John,  rou^d  ftrom  his  indolence  by  so  pressing  an 
occasion,  advanced  with  hasty  marches  at  the  head 
€)i  his  army,  fell  on   Arthur's  camp  before  that 
prince  was  aware  of  the  danger,  dispersed  his  army^ 
took'  him  prisons,  together  with  the  count  de  la 
IMEarche  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  revolted 
barons,  and  returned  in  triumph   to   Normandy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  over  t6 
England,  but  Arthur  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Falaise.     The  king  represented  to  him  the  folly  of 
his  pretensions,  and  required  him  to  renounce  the 
French  alliance ;  but  the  brave,  though  imprudent 
vouth,  maintained  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  asserted 
nis  daim  not  only  to  the  French  provinces,  but  to 
the  crown  of  England.       John,  sensible  that  the 
young  prince,  though  now  a  prisoner,  might  here- 
after prove  a  dangerous  enemy,  determined  to  pre- 
vent aU  future  peril  by  dispatdiing  his  nephew,  and 
that  gallant  and   amiaible   priiKe  was  never  more 
heard  of.    The  circumstances  which  attended  this 
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deed  of  darkness,  were  no  doubt  carefully  conc^ed 
by  the  actors,  and  are  variously  related  by  his- 
torians ;  but  it  appears  from  the  most  probable  ac- 
counts, that  Arthur  was  first  removed  to  the  castle 
of  Rouen,  where  John  coming  in  a  boat  during  the 
night,  commanded  the  young  prince  to  be  brought 
forth,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  hs- 
tening  a  stone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into  the 
Seine. 

From  that  period,  the  king,  detested  fay  aU  his 
subjects,  retained  a  very  precarious  authority.  The 
Britons  enraged,  wa^d  implacaUe  war  against 
him;  the  states  of  Britanny  carried  their  com- 
plaints before  Philip,  and  demanded  justice  for  the 
wilful  murder  committed  by  Johp  on  the  person  of 
Arthur.  Philip  suinnioned  John  to  stand  a  trial 
before  him,  and  on  his  non-s^pearance^  passed  sen? 
tence  upon  that  prince  with  the  concuitfence  of  the 
peers,  declared  him  guilty  of  felony  and  parridde, 
and  2dl  his  seignori&s  and  fiefs  in  France  forfeited  to 
his  Superior  lord.  Philip  was  not  remiss  in  carry- 
ing the  sentence  into  execution.  John,  however, 
attempted  a  defence,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Al^n^on. 
But  Philip  persuaded  a  body  of  knights  assembled 
at  a  tournament,  to  take  his  part,  and  these  readily 
joining  against  John,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege. 

This  was  the  last  military  efibrt  of  that  slothful 
prince  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  But  he 
nad  the  meanness  to  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Pope  Innocent  III.  entreating  him  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  between  him  and  the  French 
monarch  ;^  and  the  Pope  condescended  to  send 
Philip  orders  to  make  peace  with  the  king  of  £i^- 
gland ;  but  the  French  barons  received  the  message 
with  indignation :  Philip  seeing  their  good  disppsi- 
tion,  instead  of  obeying  the  Pope's  orders^  jiro- 
ceeded  to  lay  siege  to   Chateaugaillard,  the  tnost 
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considerable  fortress  which  remained  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  Normandy. 

Am.  1205^  1206. 

ChateaugaiUard  was  taken  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance,  and  the  whole  duchy  lay  open  to  the  inva- 
der.  While  John  basely  sought  safety  by  flying 
into  England,  Philip  pushed  nis  conquests  with 
vigour.  The  wholi^  duchy  submitted  to  his  au- 
thority, and  thuSj^  after  being  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies dismembered  from,  was  again  united  to,  thoi 
French  monarchy. 

John,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  threw  all  the 
blame  of  his  ill  success  upon  nis  barons,  who,  he 
pretended,  had  deserted  his  standard  in  Normandy ; 
and  he  arbitrarily  e;&torted  from  them  a  seventh 
of  their  moveables  as  a  punishment  for  the  offence. 
Soon  after  he  forced  them  to  grant  him  a  rentage 
of  two  marks  and  a  half  on  each  knight's  fee  for 
an  expedition  into  Norms^ndy ;  which,  however,  he 
deferred  till  the  next  year.  When  the  season  came 
for  attempting  it,  he  summoned  all  his  barons  to 
attend  him,  and  then  deferred  again  the  execution 
to  another  opportunity.  The  year  following  he 
put  to  sea,  but  .returned  soon  after  without  maldng 
the  least  attempt.  Another  year  elapsed  when  h^ 
promised  that  he  would  strike  a  most  signal  blow* 
He  set  sail,  landed  at  Larochelle,  marched  to  Angers^ 
Jaid  the  city  in  ashes,  and  hearing  that  the  enemy 
were  preparing  to  oppose  him,  he  re-imbarked  his 
troops,  and  returned  once  jnore  to  his  country 
loaded  with  sham^  and  confasion*  The  mediation 
cf  the  Pope  procured  him  ^t  last  a  truce  of  two 
years  with  France,  where  the  province  of  Poi- 
tou  ajiqne  acknowledged  ln$  authority^ 
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Ann.  1207,  1208. 

Pope  Innocent  III*  as  ambitious  as  any  of  his 
predecessors,  having  attained  that  dignity  at  the 
ajge  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  beinjg  endowed  with 
a  lofty  and  enterprising  genius,  un(iertakes  more 
openly  than  it  had  ever  been  done,  to  convert  that 
superiority  yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes, 
into  a  jreal  dpminion  over  them.  He  first  attempted 
for  that  purpose,  to  reduce  the  whole  catholic  clergy 
under  an  absolute  monarchy  entirely  dependant  on 
their  spiritual  leader,  and  to  impose  taxes  at  plea- 
sure upon  them^  In  the  first  year  of  this  century, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  firpnzy  for  cru- 
sades, he  sent  collector^  over  all  Europe,  who  . 
levied  by  his  sole  authority  the  fortieth  of  all  eccle- 
siastical revenues  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  received  the  voluntary  contributipns  of  the 
laity  to  a  like  aipQunt.  But  the  death  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  soon  ofiered  the  aspiring 
pontiflF  an  opportunity  of  extending  still,  far- 
ther his  usurpations.  As*  the  monks  or  canons  of 
Christ-church,  Canterbury,  possessed  a  right  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  their  archbishop ;  soQie  of 
the  Juniors  who  waited  for  that  event,  met  clandes- 
tinely the  night  of  the  primate's  death,  and  withr 
out  any  conge  d*eKre  from  the  king,  chose  Re- 
^nald,  their  sub-prior,  for  the  successor,  installed 
am  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne  before  mid-night ; 
and  having  enjoined  him  the  strictest  secrecy,  sent 
him  immediately  to  Rome  to  have  his  election  con- 
firmed.  But  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Flanders, 
than  he  revealed  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which 
was  immediately  known  in  England.  The  king 
was  enraged  at  it,  the  senior  monks  and  the  suf- 
fragan bishops  of  Canterbury,  who  were  equally 
(entitled  to  concur  in  the  choice  of  their  primate^ 
.were  no  less  displeased  at  the  exclusion  given  them 
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in   the    election ;    the  junior  monks  themselves, 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  disgusted  with  the 
levity  of  Reginald,   were  willing  to  set  aside  his 
nomination.    Thus  the  king  easily  persuaded  the ' 
canons  of  Christ-church  to  make  a  new  eloctibn, 
and  departing  from  the- right  claimed  by  his  pre- 
decessors, he  ventured  no  farther  than  to  inform 
them  privately,  that  they  would  do  him  an  accept- 
able service,  if  they  chose  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
for  their  primate.    The  election  of  that  prelate  was 
accordingly  made  without  a  contradictory  vote. 
'  But  the  suffragan  bishops  who  had  not  concurred 
Tn  it,  persevering  in  their  pretensions,  sent  an  agent 
to  ddSsnd  their  cause  before  Innocent ;  while  the 
king,  and  the  convent  of  Christ-church,  dispatched 
to  Rome,  twelve  monks  of  that  order  to  support 
the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich.    The  Pope 
having  declared  the  two  elections  equally  uncano- 
nical,  sent  for  the  twelve  monks  deputed  by  the 
convent,  and  commanded  them,  under  the  penalty 
of  excommunication  to  chuse   for  their  primate, 
cardinalXangton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  very 
much  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome.     In  vain  did 
the  monks  represent,  that  they  had  received  from 
their  convent  no  authority  for  this  purpose,  the 
menaces  and  authority  of  the  Pope  compelled  them 
to  comply  with  his  orders. 

Innocent*  conscious  that  this  flagrant  usurpation 
would  be  highly  resented  by  the  king,  sent  him  a 
most  affectionate  letter,  with  a  present  of  four  gold 
tings  set  with  precious  stones,  begging  him  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  form  of  the  rings,  their  number, 
their  matter,  and  theiv  colour.  Their  form  being 
round  shadowed  out  eternity,  for  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  prepare ;  their  number  four,  denoted  the 
four  cardinsd  virtues,  which;it  was  his  duty  to  prac- 
tise; their  matter  being  gold,  the  .most  precious 
44  metals,  signified  wisdom'  the  most  vahiable  of  a^ 
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2l00om^hm9l^ls^  and  jwtly  preferred  by  Solomon 
to  riches^  power,  and  aU  worldly  attainments ;  and 
as  to  the  cc^our  of  the  atones,  the  blue  of  the  saphire 
represented  £iith ;  the  green  of  the  emerald,  hope ; 
the  redness  of  the  ruby,  charity ;  and  the  yellow 
of  the  topaz,  good  works.  John,  inflamed  with 
the  utmost  rage  when  he  heard  of  this  attempt  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  immediately  vented  his  passion 
on  the  monks  of  Christ-church ;  he  sent  two  knights 
of  his  retinue  to  expel  them  the  convent,  and  take 
possession  of  their  revenues.  Innocent  at  first  im- 
plored him  in  the  most  soothing  terms,  not  to  op« 
pose  God  and  the  church  any  longer,  but  finding 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  tamed  to  submission,  he 
sent  three  prelates  to  intimate  that  if  he  persevered 
in  his  disobedience,  the  sovereign  pontiff  would  be 
obliged  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  AU 
the  English  bishops  entreated  the  king  on  their 
knees  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  this  sentence  by  a 
speedy  submission.  He  burst  into  the  most  inde<* 
cent  invectives*  against  them,  s  .yore  by  God's  teeth^ 
his  usual  oath,  that  if  the  Pope  presumed  to  lay  his 
kingdom  under  an  intercfict,  he  would  send  to  him 
all  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  England,  and  confiscate 
all  their  estates ;  and  if  thenceforth  he  caught  any 
Romans  in  his  dominions,  he  would  put  out  their 
eyes  and  cut  off  their  noses. 

Innocent,  little  frightened  by  these  menaces,  ful- 
minated the  sentence  of  interdiction,  a  great  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  and  policy  employed  at  that 
time  by  the  court  of  Rome.  By  its  execution,  a 
whole  nation  was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all  ex** 
terior  exercise  of  its  religion ;.  the  altars  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  ornaments ;  the  crosses,  relics^ 
images,  statues  of  the   saints    were  laid  on    the 

ground  and  covered  up';  the  bells  were  removed 
om  the  steeples;  n:iass,iyas  celebrated  with  shut 
doors,  and  aone.  but  il^  priests,  urare  admitted  to 
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it ;  the  laity  partook  of  nO  reli^&ud  rite^  except 
/baptism  to  new  born  infants,  and  the  coimnumon 
to  the  dying ;  the  dead  were  not  interred  in  conse- 
crated ground ;  they  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or 
buried  in  common  fields,  and  their  obsequies  were 
not  attended  with  prayers  or  any  hallowed  cere- 
mony ;  iparriage  was  celebrated  in  church  yarda, 
the  people  were  prohibited  the  use  of  meat  as  in 
Lent,  or  times  of  the  highest  penance ;  they  were 
debarred  from  all  pleasures  and  entertainments,  and 
forbidden  even  to  salute  each  other,  to  shave  their 
beards,  and  give  any  decent  attention  to  their  per- 
son and  apparel. 

The  king,  opposing  temporal  to  spiritual  terrors, 
confiscated  immediately  from  his  own  authority, 
the  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  inter- 
dict, banished  the  prelates,  confined  the  monks  into 
their  convent  with  a  very  scanty  allowance,  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigour  all  Langton's  adherents, 
and  every  one  that  showed  any  disposition  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Rome ;  and,  to  expose  the  clergy 
both  to  reproach  and  ridicule,  he  threw  into  prison 
all  their  concubineSt  and  required  high  fines  as  the 
price  of  their  liberty. 

During  this  violent  contention  which  increased  the 
king's  natural  propensity  to  tyranny,  he  att^npted 
to  make  a  diversion  to  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
by  military  expeditions  agunst  Scotland,  against  Ire- 
land, and  against  the  Welch ;  in  which  he  commonly 
prevailed,  more  from  the  weakness  of  his  enemies 
than  from  his  own  vigour  or  abilities.  Meanwhile, 
he  more  and  more  alienated,  and  wantonly  dis- 
gusted all  orders  of  men,  especially  his  nobles,  whose 
fietmii^es  he  dishonoured  by  his  licentious  aikiours* 
ije  published  edicts  prohibidpg  them  from  hunting 
feathered  game,  ordering  all  the  hedges  and  fences 
near  bi$  forests. to  be  levelled,  that  his  deer  might 

biive  more  read{r  access  to  th^.  fields  for  pastvre^  apfl 
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he  continually  loaded  the  nation  with  arbitrary  im- 
positions. 

Afin.  1209,  1210,  1211. 

The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  fulminated 
against  the  king.  The  bishops,  finding  themselves 
exposed  either  to  his  jealousy  or  to  the  hatred  of 
the  people,  take  refuge  on  the  continent.  Many  of 
the  nobility  imitate  the  example  or  go  into  volun- 
tary exile.  John,  alarmed  at  his  situation,  desires  a 
conference  with  Langton  at  Dover,  offers  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  primate,  to  submit  to  the  Pope, 
to  restore  the  exiled  clergy,  to  pay  them  a  limited 
sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  rents  of  their  con- 
fiscated estates.  Langton,  not  satisfied  with  these 
concessions,  proposes  conditions  so  exorbitant,  that 
the  king  breaks  off  the  conference. 

The  hour  of  dinner  at  that  time  even  at  court 
and  in  the  families  of  the  greatest  barons,  was.  ^ 
nine  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  of  supper  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  according  to  the  following  verse^ 
which  were  then  qfteq  repeated : 

To  rise  at  fiye,  to  dine  at  nine, 
To  sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine, 
flakes  a  man  live  to  ninety.ninet 

l^ierer  k  pinq,  dinner  a  neuf, 
Sou  per  k  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf, 
Fait  Tivre  d'aiu  nonante  neaf. 

Ann.'  1212,  1213. 

Innocent  issues  a  third  sentence  to  absolve  John*s 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance, 
and  to  declare  eVery  one  excommunicated  who  had 
any  cohimerce.  with  him  in  public  or  in  private,  at 
his  table,  in  his  council,  or  even  in  privataconve|?T 
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sation.  But  as  John  st\ll  persevered  in  Hs  contu- 
macy, there  remained  nothing  but  the  3entence  of 
deposition,  which  Innocent  determined  to  issue; 
but  as  it  required  an  armed  force  to  have  it  exe- 
cuted, the  Pope  applied  for  it  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  offered  him,  besides  the  remission  of  all  his  sins 
and  endless  spiritual  benefits,  the  property  and  pos* 
session  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  a  reward  for 
his  labour. 

Philip  accepted  this  liberal  offer,  and  accordingly, 
collected  a  fleet  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  ves- 
sels, great  and  small,  in  the  sea  ports  of  Normandy 
and  Picardy,  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
to  attend  him  at  Rouen,  and  prepared  a  force  ade- 
quate to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  John,  on 
the  other  hand  summoned  all  his  military  tenants 
to  attend  him  at  Dover.  A  great  number  appeared, 
Qut  of  which  he  selected  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  a  sufficient  number  indeed,  but  not  to  be  re- 
Hed  on  by  a  prince  so  generaUy  hated  and  de- 
spised. 

It  had  not  escaped  the  policy  of  the  Pope,  that 
he  would  derive  more  advantages  from  his  agree- 
ment with  a  prince  so  abject  both  in  character  and 
fortune,  than  from  his  alliance  with  a.  great  and 
victorious  monarch,  who,  having  nothing  else  left 
to  conquer,  might  convert  his  power  against  his 
benefactor.  Therefore,  the  legate  Pandolph,  appointed 
by  the  Pope  to  head  this  important  expedition,  was 
secretly  commissioned  by  his  holiness  to  adxnit  of 
John's  submission  in  case  it  should  be  offered,  and 
had  confidential  instructions  ^out  the  terms  which 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  impose.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  Pandolph  passed  through  France, 
where  he  beheld  Philip's  -  great  armament  ready  to 
set  sail,  and  highly  commended  that  monarch's  zeal 
and  expedition.  From  thence  he  went  to  Dover, 
had  a  conference  with  the  Idng,  and  represented  to 
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hlxn  with  so  much  energy  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
tion, that  he  subscribed  to  all  the  conditions  which 
the  legate  was  pleased  to  impose  upon  him.     He 
promised  among  other  artidesy  that  he  would  sub- 
mit himself  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope, 
acknowledge  Langton  for  primate,  restore  all  the 
exiled  clergy  and  laity  banished  on  account  of  the^ 
contest,  make  them  full  restitution  for  their  goods 
and  compensation  for   all  damages,  and  instantly 
consign  eight  thousand  pounds  as  a  part  of  the  pay* 
ment,  and  that  every  one  out-lawed  or  imprisoned 
for  his  adherence  to  the  Pope,  should  immediately 
be  received  into  grace  and  favour.     In  the  mean 
time  he  passed  a  charter,  in  which  he  said,  that  not 
constrained  by  fear,  but  of  his  own  free  will  and 
by  the  common  advice  and  consent  of  his  barons, 
he  had,  for  remission  of  his  own  sins  and  those  of 
his  family,  resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God, 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Innocent, 
and  to  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair;    he 
agreed  to  hold  these  dominions  as  feudatory  of  the 
cnurch  of   Rome,  l)y  the  annual  payment  of  a 
thousand  marks,  seven  hundred  for  England,  and 
three  hundred  for  Ireland  ;  and  he  stipulated,  that 
if  he  or  his  successors  should  ever  presume  to  re- 
voke or  infringe  this  charter,  they  should  instantlv, 
except  upon  admonition   they  repented  of  theur 
offence^  forfeit  all  right  to  their  dominions. 

These  shameful  transactions  being  over,  Pandolph 
returned  to  France,  and  informed  Philip  that  John 
had  returned  to  obedience  under  the  apostolic  see, 
and  even  consented  to  do  homage  to  the  Pc^e  for 
his  dominions,  and  having  thus  made  his  kingdom 
a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  christian  prince  to  attads:  him, 
without  the  most  manifest  and  flagrant  impiety« 
Philip,  enraged  at  being  thus  over-reached,  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  war  in  opposition  to  the  Pope  and 
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to  all  his  censures.  All  his  vassals  vowed  to  second 
his  enterprise,  except  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who 
declared  against  the  impiety  of  such  an  under- 
taking, Philip,  who  would  not  leave  so  dangerous 
an  enemy  behind  him,  first  turned  his  arms  igainst 
the  dominions  of  that  prince.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  English  admiral  attacked  the  French  fleet  in 
their  harbours,  took  three  hundred  ships  and  de- 
stroyed a  hundred  more.  Philip  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  rest  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  set  fire  to  them,  and  gave  up  his 
enterprise. 

John  exulting  in  his  present  security,  thought  of 
no  less  than  invading  France  in  his  turn,  and  re- 
covering hi§  former  dominions  in  that  kingdomi 
He  proposed  this  expedition  to  his  barons,  but  they 
refused  to  second  it,  pretending  that  their  time  of 
service  wai  elapsed.  The  king,  however,  embarked 
with  a  few  followers,  and  set  sail  to  Jersey^  expect- 
ing that  the  barons  would  at  last  be  ashanried  to  stay 
behind.  But  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  raising  sotiie  troops, 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  all  his  nobles  for 
their  desertion  and  disobedience.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  in  a  confederacy  with  the 
barons,  here  interposed,  and  threatened  him  with 
a  new  excommunication,  if  hfe  thought  of '  sudfi  an 
attempt  before  the  sentence  of  interditt  wasf  re- 
pealed, which  did  not  take  place  until  his  restitu- 
tions towards  the  clergy  was  finally  settled,  and 
after  he  had  sworn  again  into  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
mate fealty  and  obedience  to  Pbpe  Innocent, 
&C.  and  engaged  that  he  would  re-establish  the 
good  laws  of  his  predecessors,  particularly  those  of 
St.  Edward^  and  abolish  the  wicked  ones.  ;' 

Ann.  1214,    1215.  .: 

The  king  goes  over  to  Poitou,  and  carries^  wilt 
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into  Philip's  dominions.  He  besieges  a  castle  near 
Angiers,  but  the  approach  of  Lewis,  Philip's  son,, 
obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege  with  ^uch  precipita- 
tion that  he  leaves  his  tents,  machines,  and  baggage 
behind  him.  About  the  same  time,  PGilip  gains  a 
decisive  victory  at  Bovines  over  the  emperor  Otho, 
who  had  entered  France  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Germans;  a  glorious  victory 
which  increases  and  consolidates  his  power  and  the 
security  of  all  his  dominions.  John,  conscious  of 
it,  returns  to  England,  where  the  last  and  most 
grievous  of  his  misfortunes  still  awaited  him. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  had  much  infringed  the 
liberties,  however  imperfect,  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  vas^ 
salage,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  state 
of  real  slavery.     Henry  L  that  be  might  allure  the 
people  to  give  an  exclusion  to  his  elder  brother^ 
Robert  had  granted  them  a  charter  favourable  \xi 
many  particulars  to  their  liberties  ;  Stephen  had  re- 
newed the  grant ;  Henry  II.  had  confirmed  it ;  but 
the  concessions  of  all  these  princes  had  still  re<- 
mained  without  effect.    The  nation,  by  a.great  con* 
federacy,  might  still  vindicate  its  liberties ;  and  fof 
9uch  an  attempt,  a  more  favourable  circumstance 
than  that  offered  by  the  character,  conduct,  and 
fortunes  of  the  reigning  prince  could  never  occur» 
But  nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  so  nuich  as 
the  concurrence  of  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   He  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  that 
great  innovation,  by  inserting  the  singular  clause 
about  the  laws  of  St.  Edward  in  the  oath,  which 
he  administered  to  the  king  before  he  would  absolve 
him  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.    Soon 
after  in  a  private  meeting  of  some  principal  barons 
in  London,  he  showed  them  a  copy  of  the  charter 
qf  Henry  L  which  he  said  he  had  happily  found  in 
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a  monastery,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  insist  on  the 
renewal  and  observance  of  it.  The  barons  swore 
that  they  would  sponer  lose  their  lives  than  depart 
from  so  reasonable  a  demand. 

A  more  numerous  meeting  was  summoned  by 
Langton,  under  the  colour  of  devotion  at  St* 
£dmonds-bury,  where  the  barons,  inflamed  by  his 
eloquence  and  by  the  sense  of  their  own  wrongs, 
solemnly  took  an  oath  before  the  high  altar,  to  ad- 
here to  each  other,  to  insist  on  their  demands,  and 
to  make  endless  war  on  the  king  till  he  should  sub- 
mit to  grant  them.  They  came  to  London  on  the 
6th  of  January  1215 ;  and  demanded  of  the  king^ 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  own  oath  before  the  pri- 
mate as  well  as  in  deference  to  their  just  rights^ 
he  should  grant  them  a  renewal  of  Henry's  charter 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward. 
The  kin^  alarmed  at  their  number  and  unanimity, 
required  a  delay,  and  promised  that  at  the  festival 
of  £a$ter  he  would  answer  their  petition. 

Puring  this  interval,  John,  in  order  to  break  or 
subdue  the  league  of  his .  barons,  endeavoured  tp 
avail  hicQself  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  He  granted 
accordingly  to  the  clergy  a  charter,  by  which  he 
gave  up  for  ever  that  important  prerogative  fpr 
which  his  father  and  all  his  ancestofs  had  so  ze^- 
Ipusly  contended,  yielding  to  them,  the  free  election 
on  all  vacancies,  reserving  on|y  the  power  tpisai^ 
a  conge  d^elire^  and  to  subjoin  a  confirmation  of  the 
election.  He  made  a  vow  to  lead  an,  army;,  into 
Palestine,  and  took  on  him  the  cross^  expecting  tp 
receive  from  the  church  the  protection  he  tendered 
to  every  one  that  had  entered  into  this  sacred  en- 
gagement*  In  the  mean  time  he  sent  an  agent  tp 
Rome,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  tj^e 
,  violence  of  his  barons,  who  were  not  negligent  on 
their  part  in  endeavouring  to  engage  the  Pope  in 
their  interests  ^  they  dispatched^a  deputy,  wh^  la^d . 
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their  case  before  Innocent  as  their  feudal  lord,  and 
petitioned  him  to  interpose  his  authority,  and  ob-* 
uge  the  king  to  restore  and  confirm  all  their  just 
and  undoubted  privileges. 

Innocent  beheld  with  regret  these  disturbances^ 
and  was  induced  by  his  own  interest  to  favour  John 
in  his  pretensions.  Therefore,  he  wrote  letters  to 
the  prelates,  to  the  nobility,  and  (o  the  king  him^ 
self.  He  exhorted  the  first  to  employ  their  good 
bfiices  in  conciliating  peace  between  the  ccHitencting 
parties  ;»to  the  second  he  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  their  conduct  in  employing  force  to  extort 
concessions  froih  their  reluctant  sovereign  ;  the  last 
be  advised  to  treat  his'^nobles  with  indulgence,  and 
to  grant  them  such  of  their  demands  as  should  ap- 
pear just  and  reasonable. 

About  the  time  that  the  Pope's  letters  arrived  m 
England,  and  on  the  approach  of  Easter ^  the  barons 
finding  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  prelates  as 
well  as  all  the  inferior  clergy,  professed  the  highest 
approbation  of  their  cause,  met  by  agreement  at 
Stamford,  and  assemUed  a  force  consisting  of  above 
two  thousand  knights,  besides  thei^  retainers  and 
inferior  persons  without  number.-  They  advanced 
in  a  body  to  Brackley,  within  five  miles  of  Oxford, 
where  the  court  then  resided ;  and  they  there  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  king  by  the  archbish(^ 
of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  desiring 
to  know  what  those  liberties  were  which  they  so 
zealously  challenged  froih  their  sovereign.  They 
delivered  to  these  messengers  a  schedule  cfontaining 
the  chief  articles  of  thrir  demands,  which  was  jio 
Softer  shown  to  the  king  than  he  burst  into  a 
furious  passioh,  and  swore  that  he  would  never 
comply  with  such  exorbitant  demands. 

Ine  confederated  nobles  on  receiving  this  reply, 
chose* Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  general,  whom 
they  called  the  marcscfmL  of  the  army  of  God  md 
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t>fthe  Hob/  Church';  and  proceeded  without  far- 
ther ceremony  to  make  war  upon  the  king..  They 
besieged  Northampton,  took  Bedford,  and  were 
pyfuliy  received  in  London.  They  wrote  circular 
letters  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who  had 
not  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  and  menaced  their 
estates  vnth  devastation  in  case  of  refusal  or  delay* 
In  order  to  show  what  might  be  expected  from 
their  menaces,  they  made  incursions  from  London, 
and  laid  waste  the  king's  parks  and  palaces.  The 
barons,  who  had  hitherto  carried  the  semblance  of 
supporting  the  royal  party,  were^  glad  of  this  pre-  • 
tence  for  openly  joining  a  cause  wiiich  they  always 
had  secretly  favoured.  The  king  was  left  at  Odi- 
ham  in  Hampshire,  with  a  poor  retitiue  of  only 
$even  knights ;  and  after  trying  several  expedients 
to  elude  the  blow,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  sub- 
ttiit  at  discretion.  A  conference  was  '  accordingly 
appdnted,  and  all  things  adjusted  for  this  most  im- 
portant treaty. 

The  ground  where  the  king's  commissioners  met 

the  barons  on  the  19th  of  June  1215,  was  between  ' 

Staines  and  Windsor,  at  a  place  called  Runnemede  ; 

both  sides  encamped  apart    like  enemies.      After 

'  some  days,  the  king,  with  a  facility  that  seemed 

suspicious,  signed  and  sealed  the  charter  required 

of  him,  a  charter  which  is  the  bulwark  of  English 

•Jiberty,   and  now  goes   by  the  name  of    Magna 

Charta.   This  famous  deed  granted  or  secured  very 

important  privileges  to  those  orders  of  the  kingdom 

*  that  were  already  possessed  of  freedom,  namely,  to 

the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  gentlemen. 

The  freedom  of  election  was  confirmed  to  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  former  charter  of  the  king,  by 
which  the  necessity  of  a  royal  coTigi  iT^tire  and 
ccmfirmation  was  superseded ;  all  check  upon  ap- 
peals  to  Rome  was  removed  by  the  allowance 
granted  every  man  Xo  depart  the  kingdom  at  plea- 

VOL.  J.  R 
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sure  i  and  the  fines  to  be  imposed  on  the  clergy  for 
any  offence,  were  ordered  to  be  propdrtional  to 
their  lay  estates,  not  to  their  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. 

As  to  the  barons,  the  reliefs  of  heirs  succeeding 
to  a  military  fee  were  ascertained ;  an  earl's  and  a 
baron's  at  a  hundred  marks,  a  knight's  at  a  hundred 
shillings.  It  was  ordained  by  the  charter^  that  if 
the  heir  be  a  minor,  he  shall,  immediately  upon  his 
.  majority,  enter  upon  his  estate  without  paymg  any 
relief;  the  king  shall  not  sell  his  wardship ;  he  shall 

•  levy  only  reasonable  profits  upon  the  estate,  with* 
out  committing  waste  or  hurting  the  property ;  he 
shall  uphold  the  castles,  houses,  mills,  parks>  and 
ponds  ;  and  if  he  conunit  the  guardianship  of  the 
estate  to  the  sheriff  or  any  other,  he  shall  previously 
oblige  them  to  find  surety  to  the  same  purpose. 
Dunng  the  minority  of  a  baron  while  his  land^ 
are  in  wardship,  and  are  not  in  his  own  possession, 
no  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  Jews  shall  bear  any 
interest.    Heirs  shall  be  married  without  disparage- 

*  ment ;  and  before  the  marriage  be  contracted,  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  persons  shall  be  informed  of 
it.  A  widow,  without  paying  any  jelief,  shall  enter 
upon  her  dower,  the  third  part  of  her  husband's 
rents ;  she  shall  not  be  compelled  to  marry  so  long 
as  she  chooses  to  continue  single ;  she  shall  only  give 
security  never  to  marry  without  her  lord's  consent. 
The  king  shall  not  claim  the  wardship  of  any  minor 
who  holds  lands  by  military  tenure  of  a  baron,  on 
pretence  that  he  also  holds  lands  of  the  crown  by 
soccage  or  aily  other  tenure.  Rentages  shall  he 
estimated  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.  and  no  rentage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  but  by 
the  great  councU  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  the 
three  general  feudal  cases ;  the  king's  captivity,  the 
knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  marrying  of 
his  eldest  daughter #    The.  prelates^  earls^  and  great 
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Wrons  shall  be  called  to  this  great  council^  each  by 
a  particular  writ;  the  lesser  barons  by  a  general 
summons  of  the  sheriffl  The  king  shall  not  seize 
any  barOn's  land  for  a  debt  to  the  crown,  if 
the  baron ,  possess  goods  and  chattels  sufficient 
to  di'scharge  the  debt.  No  man  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  perform  more  service  for  his  fee  than  he 
is  bound  to  by  his  tenure.  No  governor  or  ton- 
stable  of  a  castle  shall  oblige  any  knight  to  give 
money  for  castle-guard,  if  the  knight  be  willing  to 
perform  the  service  in  person  or  by  another  able- 
bodied  man  ;  and  if  the  knight  be  in  the  field  him- 
self by  the  king's  command,  he  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  other  service  of  this  nature.  No  vassal 
shall  be  allowed  to  sell  so  much  of  his  land  as  to 
incapacitate  himself  from  performing  his  service  to 
his  lord. 

It  was  ordained  that  all  these  privileges  and  im^ 
muinities  granted  to  the  barons  against  the  king, 
ishould  be  extended  by  the  barons  to  their  inferior 
vassals*  The  king  bound  himself  not  to  grant  any 
writ  empowering  a  baron  to  levy  aids  from  his  vas- 
sals, ex.cept  in  the  three  feudal  cases*  One  weight 
and  oae  measure  shall  be  established  throughout 
the  kingdom*  Merchants  shall  be  allowed  to  trans<- 
act  all  business  without  being  exposed  to, any  arbi^^ 
trary  tolls  and  impositions ;  they  and  all  freemen 
shall  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
turn to  it  at  pleasure ;  London,  and  all  cities  and 
burghs,  shall  preserve  their  ancient  liberties,  im- 
munities, and  free  customs;  aids  shall  not  be  re- 
quired of  them,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  great 
council ;  no  towns  or  individuals  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  or  support  bridges,  but  by  ancient  custom ; 
the  goods  pf  every  freeman  shall  be  disposed  of 
according  to  his  will ;  if  he  die  intestate,  his  heirs 
shall  succeed  to  them.  No  officer  of  ..the  crown 
.shall  tal^e  any  holrses,  carts,  or  wood  without  the 

R  2 
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consent  of  the  owner.  The  king^s  courts  of  justice 
shall  be  stationary,  and  shall  no  longef  follow  his 
person ;  they  shall  be  open  to  every  one ;  and  jus- 
tice shall  no  longer  be  sold,  refused,  or  ctelayed  by 
them.  Circuits  shall  be  regularly  held  every  year; 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court, 
the  sheriff's  turn,  and  court-leet,  ^hall  mdet  at  their 
appointed  time  and  place ;  the  sheriff  shall  be  inca- 
pacitated to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  shall  not 
put  any  person  upon  his  trial  from  rumdur  or  sus- 
picion alone,  but  upon  the  evidence  of  lawful  wit- 
nesses. No  freeman  shaU  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 
or  dispossessed  of  his  free  tenement  and  liberties,  or 
outlawed,  or  banished,  or  anywise  hurt  or  in- 
jured, unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  all  who  suffered 
otherwise,  in  this  or  the  two  former  reigns,  shall 
be  restored  to  theii*  rights  and  possessions.  Every 
freeman  shall  be  fined  in  prpportion  to  his  fault ; 
and  no  fine  shall  be  levied  on  him  to  his  utter  tuin : 
even  a  villain  or  rustic  shall  not  by  any  fine  be  be- 
reaved of  his  carts,^  ploughs,  and  implements  of 
husbandry. 

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  Lon- 
don should  remain  in  their  hands,  and  the  tower 
be  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  primate,  till  the 
15th  of  August  ensuing,  or  till  the  execution  of 
the  several  articles  of  the  great  charter.  The  king 
consented  likewise  that  they  should  choose  five-and- 
twenty  members  from  their  own  body  as  the  con- 
servators of  the  public  liberties,  and  no  bounds  were 
set  to  the  'authority  of  these  men  either  ill  extent 
or  duration.  If  any  complsrint  was  mide  of  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  any  four  e^f  thebe  barons 
might  admonish  the  king  to  redress  the  grievance; 
if  satisfaction  was  not  obtained,  they^ could  assemble 
the  v/hole 'council  df  twenty-five,  whd,  in  conjunc- 
tion- with  the  great  council,  were  empowered  to 


compd  htm- to  obserte,  the  ckarter;  and  in  case  of 
resistance  might  levy  war  against  hiin,  attack  his 
castles^  and  employ  every  kind  of  violence,  except 
against  his  roysdi  person  and  that  of  his  queen  and 
children^  All  m?n  throughout  the  kingdom  were 
bound  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  swesu: 
obedience  to  the  twenty-five  barons.  The  names 
of  these  conservators,  were,  the  earls  of  Clare, 
Albemarle,  Gloucester,  Winchester,  Hereford, 
Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  Robert  de  Vere  earl 
of  Oxford,  William  Mareschal  the  younger,  Robert 
Fitzwaltcr,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Eustace  de  Vescey, 
Grilbert  Delaval,  William  de  Moubray,.  Geoffrey 
deSay,  Roger  de  Mombeason,  William  de  Hunting- 
field,  Robert  de  Ros,  the  constable  pf  Chester, 
William,  de  Aubenie,  Richard  de  Percy,  William 
Malet,  John  Htz-Robqrty  William  de  Lanvalay^ 
Hugh  de  Bigod,  and  Rocfer'  de  Mpntfithet, 

John  seem^ed  to  jsubmit  >  passively  to  all  these  re^ 
gulations;^  hoHt^evec  diegrading  to  inaj,€|!sty,  ^and  re- 
tired itotKe  isle  of  Wight,,  as  if  desifQus  of  hi4ii[}g 
his  confusion ;« but  be  secretly  seilt  e^ssariei  abroad 
to  enKst^  ftoeign  soldiery/:  and  dispatched  s^Hmesseor 
ger  tio  Rome,  to  lay*  before  the  Popt  the. great  char- 
ter he  had  be^  compelled  to  sign,  and  to  cgmplsun 
of'  the  :9^iblence  ^which  had  been  imposi^d^  ,upon  hinu 
Innocent,  considering  himself  ^  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  kingdon^,  issued  a  buU,  ihi  which  he.  annulled 
and  abrogated  the  r  whole /chai^ter,  prqh^bite^i;  the 
bardns'fvom  Exacting  the  observance,  pi*;  jt,  andth^ 
•kliig  himself  from  paying  any  regard  tp;  it,  absoj^- 
ing  him  artd  his  subjects  from  ail  ioath$  Y^hich  thi^y 
hid'  beeir  ^isstraineKi  t&  take .  on  <  that  a^cpmiifC  j,  i^d 
he  pronoi^nced  a:  s^ntence-.of  iexeomHiunijiirtiqn 
against ^every^  one  ;vd)o  .should  pAfie^r^:^.^!^ 
tailiing  'siibh  ^rdasoxlable  ianii-  miqulioius,  ^i-e4.^^sio;a3. 
/Hie  foreign  force  arriving  al^ng  with..^his{  buM> 
tHekingj  under  eanction  ofrft;he;Pop?rs  decree,  re- 
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called  all  that  he  had  granted  by  the  great  charter, 
besieged  and  reduced  by  famine^  the  castle  of  Ro* 
Chester,  hanged  the  garrison,  and  as  no  regular 
opposition  was  made  to  the  progress  of  the  royal 
troops>  they  attacked  the  manors,  parks,  and  estates 
of  the  barons,  and  spread  devsustation  all  over  the 
Idngdopi, 

Arm.  1216. 

The  barons  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  extre<> 
mity,  applied  to  the  court  of  France,  and  offered  to 
acknowledge  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  for 
their  sovereign.  The  Pope's  legate  interposing  his 
authority,  menaced  Philip  with  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, if  he  invaded  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  by  attacking  a  prince  who  was  a  vassal, 
and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Holy 
See.  But  Philip,  being  now  assured  of  the  obedience 
of  his  vassals  and  more  inured  to  the  papal  cen^ 
sures,  paid  little  attention  to  the  legate's  menaces^ 
and  having,  for  the  security  of  his  son/ exacted 
from  the  barons  twenty-five  hostages  of-  the  most 
noble  birth  in  the  kingdom  ;^- .  he  sent  ovcfr  first  a 
small  army  to  the  rehef  of  the  confederates,  then 
more  numerous  forces  which  arrived  with  Xiewis 
himself  at  their  head. 

The  first  effect  of  the  young  prince's  appearance 
In'  England^  was  the  desertion  of  John's  foreign 
'troops,  and  of  many  considerable  noblemen^  of.  htt 
paVty.  'His  castles  fell  daily  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  3ut  this  union  between  the.Forench  and 
English  nobles  was  of  short  duration  through  th^ 
imprudence  of  Lewis,  who,  on  every ;. occasion, 
-showed  too  vilibk^^  a  pts^rends  to  the  farmer,  which 
increased  t)ie  je^dousy  cif  the  latter  to  such  a  degree, 
that  many  noblemen  deserted  again  to  the  party  of 
the  king,  who  was  then  assembling  a  cop^idersibl^ 
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army  with  a  view  to  make  a  great  effort  for  his 
crown;  but  passing  from  Lynne  to  Linooinshirey 
his  road  lay  along  the  sea  shore  which  was  over- 
flowed at  hi^  water ;  and  not  choosing  the  proper 
time  for  his  journey,  he  lost  in  the  inundation  all 
his.  carriages,  treasures,  and  baggages.  He  himself 
escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  His  affliction 
for  tins  disaster,  and  vexation  for  the  distracted  state 
of  his  affairs,  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  soon 
appeared  to  be  dangerous;  Next  day  he  was  carried 
in  a  Utter  to  the  castle  of  Seaford,  and  from  thence 
removed  to  Newark,,  where  he  died  on  the  1 7th  of 
October  12 16, in  the  49th  year  of  his  age  and  18th 
^  his  teign.  He  kft  two  legitimate  sons,  Henry, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  Was  now  nine  yesurs  of  age, 
and  Richard  who  was  about  seven.  He  left  also 
three  daughters  and  many  illegitimate  children,  l)ut 
lione  of  them  were  anywise  distinguished. 
.  No  virtue  whatsoever,  not .  a  single  good  action 
ever  atoned  for  the  uninterrupted  series  of  crimes 
of  all  sorts  which  stained  the  life  of  this  infamous 
prince,  whose  character  was  a  monstrous  compound 
c^  aU  kind  of  vices.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
events  of- his  reign,  the  kingdom  put  under  an 
interdict  in  1208,  the  excommunication  of  the  kin] 
in  1209,  his  deposition  by  the  Pope  in  1212,  an< 
the  kmg  of  France  employed  by  him  in  carrying 
the  sentence  into  execution,  the  subjection  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  to*  the  pretended  superior 
sovereignty  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  its  strange 
consequences,  are  as  many  surprising  and  scandalous 
instances  of  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  Popes 
at  that  time  as  of  their  despotism.  London  bridge 
was  finished  in  this  reign.  The  former  bridge  was 
of  wood.  Maud,  the  empress,  was  the  first  that 
jbuilt  a  stone  bridge  in  England. 
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HENRY  III,  eighth  Kmg  £rom  (he  CkwquesL 

4 

Arm,  1216  to  122K 

[Son  of  John;  born  October  I,  1207;  crowned  at 
Gloucester  1217  ;  and  again  at  We&tnunster 
1219;  married  Eleandr  daughter  of  the:  count 
of  Provence,  Jan.  24,  1236 ;  died  Noveitber  16^ 
1272,  at  St.  £dmunds-bury;  aged  65.3        • 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,   a  noldenian  of  great 
worth  and  valour,  who  had  always  faithfully  ad-* 
hered  to  the  late  king,  being  at  the  time  of  that 
prince's  death,    marshal  of   England, .  was  by  %is 
office  at  the  head  of  the  armies^  and  consequently, 
during  a  state  of  civil  wars,  and  convulsions,  at  the 
head  of  the  government;    He  determined  to  sup- 
port the  declining  interest  of  the  young  prince,  and 
his  first  step  was  to  carry  him  to  Gloucester,.  <wheto 
the  ceremony  of  his  ccnronation .  was  imhiediately 
performed.     As  the  concurrence  of  the  pa^al  au-^ 
thority  was  requisite   to    support    the    tottering 
throne,  Henry  was  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
Pope.     A  general  council  of  the  barons  was  soon 
after  summoned  at  Bristol,   where  th6  earl  was 
chosen  gujirdian  to  the  king,  and  protector  of  the 
realm.     His  first  act  was  the  grant  of  a  new  duprter 
of  liberties,  which  contained  but  very  few  except 
tions  from  that  already .  extorted  from  his  prede- 
cessor.     It  did  not  confirm  the  full  privilege  of 
elections  in  the  clergy,  nor  the  liberty  of.  going  out 
of  the  kingdom  without  the  royal  conseht ;  and  the 
obligation  to  which  John  had  submitted  hims^  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  great  council  before 
'  he  levied  any  aids  or  rentages  upon  the  nation,  \ea& 
omitted.    To  this  charter  aijother  w«is  ^ddecl^  a&-. 
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certaining'  the  jurisdiction  and  boundaries  of  the 
royal  forest$,  and  enacting^  that  those  which  had 
been  enclosefd  since  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  should 
be  again  restored  to  the  people.     Offences  on  the 
forests  were  no  longer  declared  to  be  capital,  but 
punishable  by  milder  laws ;  and  all  the  proprietors 
of  land  were  granted  a  power  of  cutting  and  using 
their  own  wood  at  pleasure.     Pembroke  wrote 
letters  in  the  king's  name  to  all  the  malcontent 
barons,  assuring  them  of  hi$  resolution  to  govern 
them  by  their  own  charters,  and  representing  the 
danger  of.  their    adheren&e  to  a  foreign  prince# 
These  considerations,  enforced  by  the  character  of 
honour  ind  constancy  which  Pembroke  had  ever 
maintained,  had  a  nnighty  influence  on  the  barons, 
many  of  whom  openly  returned  to  theh-  duty,  and 
somi^  others  began  to  negociate*     Though  Lewis 
made  a  journey  to  France,  and  brought  ovef  suc- 
cours from  that  kingdom,  his  party  beg^n  to  Ip^e 
groi^d  every  day. by  the  desertion  of  some  of  his 
most  power^l  leadei^s*  Hisiarnny  was  totally'i^vtM 
at  Lincoln,  the  ieon^mtockr  ih  chief  was  ]sShA^ 
and  several  of  the  rest. were  made  prisoners.    In 
the.  mean  time  the  French.. fleet  Jbringing.  Over  new 
roinforc^eiits  o£men  and  nioney^  M^as  attacked  by 
the  Soghsh,  ar^  t^ulsed  with  considerable  .lo9a» 
D'Albiney,  whj9. .  commanded  the  English  fle^t,  i$ 
said  to  mve  pr^tised  a  stratagem  against  them,  to 
which  he  owed  his  victory*    Having  got  the  wind 
of  the  French,  he  ordered  his  men  to  throw  quick 
lime  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  which  blinding 
them,  they  were,  disabled  from  further  defence. 
.  After  this  second  misfortune,  Lewis  concluded  a  . 
peace  with  Pembroke.    Thus,  a  civil  war,  which  ^ 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  the  most  fatal  conse*  * 
quences,  was    hapqpily   and    speedily    terminated 
through  the  wisdqm  and  abilities  of  the  protecton 
tie  received  the  rebellious  barons  into  favour,  ^nd 
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restored  them  to  their  possessions ;  but  he  could  do 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  who  had  adhered 
to  Lewis,  as  they  had  rebelled  against  their  spiritusd 
sovereign,  by  disregarding  the  interdict  and  ex- 
communication. Many  of  them  were  deposed, 
many  suspended,  and  some  banished  by  the  Pope's 
legate;-  and  all  who  escaped  such  a  punishment, 
made  atonement  for  their  offence  by  paying  large 
sums  to  him. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  survive  the 
pacification,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Hubert  de  B\irgh,  the  justiciary.  The  coun- 
cils of  the  latter  were  chiefly  follo\ved,  and  he  would 
haVe  been  fevery  way  worthy  of  filling  the  place  of 
Pembroke,  had'  he  united  to  the  virtues  of  that  no- 
bleman that  military  reputation  and  ascenchl^y 
which  was  more  necessary  than  ^yer  to  overage 
the  licentious  and  powerful  barons,  who  could  ilt 
be  restrained  by  law  under  a  minority.  They  re- 
tained by  force  the  royal  castles  committed  tQ  th^sir 
custody,  or  which  they  had  seized  during  the  -  f>ast 
aonvukions;  they  usurped  the  king's  demesnes, 
c^^essed  t}ieir  vassals,  and  infested  thdii  wtaker 
jjei^bours ;  they;  invited  all  disorderly  people  to 
ettt^r  into  their  retiniK,  and  ga^^Q^thfem  pr^itectioni 
Hi  all  t3^eir  robberies  and  extortions*'  '  7/' . 

The  earl  of  Afeemarle  wasVihe  fonemost  ambiig 
these  violent  and  rebellious  noHe&  5^  be  entered  into 
ai  secret  confederacy '  with  many  other  barons,  for- 
tified the  castle  of  Biham  for  his  defence,  and  took 
by  surprise  that  of  Fotheringay.  Pandolph,  the 
Pope's  legate/  was  active  in  suppressing  this  rebel* 
lion  ;  and  with  the  concurrence  of  eleven  Inshops, 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Albemarle  and  his  adherents ;  ,  an  army  wa3 
levied ;  a  scutage  was  imposed  on  2&  the  military 
tenants.    Albemarle's  associates  gradually  deserted 
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him ;  he  was  soon  obliged  to  sue  for  mercy,  re# 
ceived  a  pardon,  and  iX^as  restored  to  his  whole 
estate. 

This  impolitic  lenity  encouraged  Faukes  de 
Breaute  to  persevere  in  his  rebellion.  Thirty-five 
verdicts  had  been  at  one  tipae  issued  against  him  on 
account  of  his  violent  e:(;pulsion  of  so  many  free- 
holders  from  ^heir  possessions;  he  came  to  the 
court  of  justice  with  an  armed  force,  sdzec^  the 
judge  who  had  pronounced  the  verdicts,  and  im« 
prisoned  him  in  Bedford-castle,  He  then  levied 
open  war  against  the  king ;  but  being  subdued  and 
taken  prisoner,  his  life  was  granted  him  :  his  estate 
was  confiscated,  and  he  y^m  bwished  the  king* 
domt 

Ann.  122S  to  1226« 

The  great  charter  is  renewed  and  confirmed  in  a 
parliament  summoned  at  Oxford,  (for  the  great 
poandls  began  at  this  period  to  receive  that  appel- 
lation, wUch  xn2iXiy  centuries  before  had  been 
adopted  in  ;France,  for  the  king's  councils,  which 
were  like\Mi6e  occasicmally  called  synods,  when  the 
questions  to  be  decided  related  to  ecclesiastical  mat« 
ters.) 

As  a  .law.  in  those  times  seemed  to  lose  its  vali- 
dity, if  not  frequently  renewed,  a  new  confirma* 
tion  of  the  great  charter  was  demanded  and 
pbtwied,  and  an  aid  amounting  to  the  fifteenth  of 
all  moveables  was  granted,  by  the  parliament  in  re- 
turn for  this^  indulgence.  In  the  writs  issued  to  en«- 
join  the  observance  of  the  charter,  it  was  enacted 
oy  a  remarkable  clause,  that  those  who  did  not  pay 
the  fifteenth,  should  not  for  the  future  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  thos^, liberties. 

The  Pope  issues  a  bull,  declaring  the  king  to  be 
of  fuU  age,  and  entitled  to  e:!^rcise  m  person  all  the 
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acts  of  royalty.  In  consequence  of  this  dedaration^ 
Hubert  de  Bufgh,  the  justiciar^,  resigns  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  the  two  important  fortresses 
whidi' had  been  entrusted  to  his  custody,  and  re- 
quires the  other  barons  to  imitate  his  esample*. 
They  reftisc  compliance)  enter  into  new  conspira- 
cies, and  meet  in  arms.  The  primate  and  the  pre- 
lates finding  every  thing  tending  towards  a  civil 
war^  interpose  with  their  authority,  and  threaten 
the  barons  with  excommunication,  if  they  persist 
in  detaining  the  king's  castles.  This  menace  ,at  last ' 
prevailed ;  most  of  the  fortresses  were  surrendered. 
There  are  feaid  td  have  been  eleven  hundred*  and  fif* 
teen  castt^s  at  that  tirtie  in  England. 

Besides  these  intestine  commotions,  Henry  was 
obliged  to  carry  on  war  in  France,  where  Lewis 
VIII.  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father  Philip,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  Henry *s  claim,  who  de- 
jnanded-  the  restitution  rf  'NofnUMdy  and  the 
other  pfbvinces  wrested  frdm  Englatid,^  made  an 
irruption^  into  Poitdu,  and  took  the  to^/ras  of  Niort^ 
St.  Join  ;|d' Aftgelv,  la  RocheUe,  the ' provinces  of 
limdtsirij  Perigord,  pays  d*Aunii§,  atld  all  the  ter- 
ritorifes  belonging  to  England,  as  far  as'' the  right 
bank ^f  Garonne.'*  Henry ' sent  oVer  his  unde^  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  together  with  his  brother  pxinc^ 
Richard.  They  stopped  thfe-  progress  of  the  Fraach 
atifties,  and  retained  the  PoiteviA  and  Gascon  vas^ 
safe  in  their  allegiance,  the  more  easily  thai!  L^wi^ 
VIII.  was  persuided  by  the  Pope  to  employ  at  that 
time  a'  great  pairt  of  his  troops  against  the  Albi- 
gines. 

/ 

Ann.  ll'ii  to  1235. 

A  contest  of  the  king  with^his  brother  Richard, 
who  had  unjustly  expelled  xh  inferior  baron  frcnn 
his  manor.    The  king  insists  u{»)n  his  restoring 
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him;  Richard  refuses,  assembles  an  army,  which 
the  king  had  not  the  power  or  courage  to  resist^ 
and  he  condescended  to  mollify  the  resentment  o£ 
his  brother,  by  grants  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  manor  which  had  been  the  first  ground  of 
the  quarreL 

Hubert  de  Burgh  was  the  ablest  and  most  faithful 
minister  that  Henry  ever  had ;  yet  he  discarded  him 
in  a  sudden  caprice,  and  exposed  him  to  the  violent  ' 
persecution  of  his  enemies.  Hubert  took  sanc- 
tuary in  a  church;  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
dragged  thence:  he  recalled  those  orders,  and 
afterwards  renewed  them  ;  but  he  was  obliged  by 
the  clergy  to  restore  him  to  the  sanctuary :  he  con^ 
strained  him  soon  after  to  surrender  himself  pri- 
soner, and  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Devizes, 
whence  Hubert  madp  his  escape,  and  though 
he  afterwards  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  he  never 
showed  any  inclination  to  encounter  future  dangers 
in  his  service. 

As  the  fate  of  weak  princes  is  to  be  always  go- 
verned by  favourites,  the  place  of  Hubert  wa3  soon 
supplied  by  Peter  de  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  Poitevin  by  birth,  and  who  was  no  less  distin- 
guished by  his  arbitrary  principles  and  violent  con- 
duct,  than  by  his  courage  and  abilities.  In  prose- 
cution  of  his  advice,  the  king  invited  over  a  great 
number  of  Poitevins  and  other  foreigners,  who,  he 
believed,  would  be  useful  to  counterbalance  the 
great  power  of  the  nobility.  The  barons,  incensed 
at  seeing  every  office  'and  command  bestowed  on 
these  strangers,  withdrew  from  parliament.  Wheiv 
again  summoned  to  attend,  they  gave  for  answer, 
that  the  king  should  dismiss  his  foreigners,  other- 
wise they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  ctf 
the  kingdom, '.and  put^^lie  crown  on  another  head 
more  worthy  to  wear  it.  But  the  bishop  of  Wiri- 
"chest«r'  found  *«e&ni  of^ -sowing  <Jissention  itnwng 
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the  confederates,  and  of  bringing  over  to  his  party^ 
the  most  powerful  of  them*  The  estates  of  the 
more  obnoxious  barons  were  confiscated  without 
legal  sentence  or  trial  by  their  peers,  and  were  be* 
stowed  on  the  Poitevins. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  comes  to  courts 
attended  by  many  other  prelates,  and  represents  to 
the  king  the  pernicious  measures  embraced  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  discontents  of  the  people^ 
and  requires  the  dismission  of  the  minister  and  his 
associates,  and  threatens  Henry  with  excommuni- 
cation in  case  of  his  refusal.  The  bishop  of  Win-^ 
Chester  was  not  only  dismissed,  but  banished  with 
all  his  countrymen,  and  the  natives  were  restored 
to  their  place  in  council* 

Ann.  1236  to  1252- 

The  king  marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Provence,  and  soon  after  is  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  Proven9als  and  Savoyards,  on  whom 
he  imprudently  lavishes  the  most  unbounded  libera- 
lities. The  bishop  of  Valence,  a  maternal  uncle  to 
the  queen,  is  appointed  his  chief  minister,  and 
employs  every  art  to  amass  wealth  for  himself  and 
his  relations.  On  his  finding  that  the  source  of 
Henry's  bounty  began  to  fail,  he  applies  to  Rome, 
and  obtains  a  bull,  permitting  the  king  to  resume 
all  past  grants,  and  absolving  him  from  the  oath  he 
had  taken  to  maintain  them.  The  opposition  made 
to  the  intended  resumption,  prevented  its  taking 
place.  About  the  same  time,  he  published  in  En* 
gland,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounc- 
ed against  the  emperor  Frederic,  his  brother-in-law} 
and  said  in  excuse,  that  being  the  Pope's  vassal,  he 
was  obliged  by  his  allegiance;  to  obey  all  the  com- 
mands of  his  holiness.      ^^,  -^ 

The  king's  mother,  Isabella,  wJip  Jiad  b&en  ua« 
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justly  taken  by  the  late  king  from  the  tount  de  la 
Marche,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was  no  sooner 
a  widow,  than  she  married  that  nobleman,  and  she 
had  borne  him  four  sons,  whom  she  sent  over  to 
England,   to  pay  a  visit  to  their  brother.     .The 
good-natured  disposition  of  Henry  was  moved  at 
the  sight  of  such  near  relations  ;  and  he  considered 
neither  his  own  circumstances  nor  the  inclination  of 
his  people  in  the  honours  and  riches  wliich  he  con- 
ferred upon  them,   little  minding  some  arbitrary 
exertions  of  prerogative  to  which  his  necessities 
drove  him.     As  the  parliament  often  refused  him 
supplies  in  a  manner  somewhat  rude  and  indecent, 
he'  obliged  his  opulent  subjects,  particularly  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  to  grant  him  loans  of  money, 
which  he  was  not  very  punctual  in  repaying  ;  and 
demanded  benevolences,  or    pretended   voluntary 
contributions,  from  his  nobility  and  prelates. 

The  king's  prodigality  towards  his  brothers  and 
their  favourites,  would  have  appeared  more  tolera- 
ble to  the  English,  had  any  thing  been  done  in  the 
mean  time  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  or  had 
Henry's  enterprises  in  foreign  countries  been  atr 
tended  with  any  advantage  ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  expedition  ipto  Guienne,  as  well  as  in  the 
war  he  declared  against  Lewis  IX.  and  being 
worsted  at  Taillebourg,  he  was  deserted  by  his  allies, 
*lost  what  remained  to  him  of  Poitou,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  return  disgracefully  into  England. 

Ann.  125S  to  1257. 

Henry  returns  into  Guienne  to  protect  the  coun- 
try against  an  invasion  of  the  king  of  Castile,  and 
succeeds  in  this  expedition;  but  he  involves  himself 
and  his  nobility  in  an  enormous  debt,  which 
both  increases  their  discontent  and  exposes  him  .to 
;grcaterjlan^er.  from^thqir  enterprises. 
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The  grievances  which  the  English,  during  thii 
reign,  had  reason  to  complain  of,  in  the  civil  go* 
vernment,  were  still  less  Burthensome  than  thos^ 
which  they  suffered  from  the  usurpations  and  the 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome.      The  Pope  hav* 
ing,  by  various  acts,  obtained  the  investiture  of  all 
livings  and  prelacies  in  the  kingdom,  failed  not  to 
fill  up  every  vacancy  with  his  own  creatures.    At 
that  time,  all  the  principal  benefices  of  the  king^ 
dofn  were  conferred  on  Italians,  and  were  found  to 
amount  to   sixty  thousand  marks  a  year,   a  sum 
which  exceeded  the  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  it- 
self.    Mansel,  the  king's  chaplain,  is  computed  to 
have  held  at  once  seven  hundred  ecclesiastical  liv- 
ings. The  people  entering  into  associations,  pillaged 
the  barns  of  the  Italian  clergy,  devastated  their 
fields,  and  insulted  their  persons.     At  last,  when 
Innocent  IV.  called  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  the 
king  and  nobility  sent   over  agents  to    complain 
before  the  council  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Romish 
church ;  and  as  mention  was  made  of  the  feudal 
subjection  of  England  to  the  Pope,  the  English 
agents  exclaimed  against  the  pretension,  and  in- 
sisted that  king  John  had  no  right,  without  the 
consent  of  his  barons,  to  subject  the  kingdom  to  so 
ignominious    a    servitude.      The   Popes,    indeed, 
afraid  of  carrying  matters  too  far  against  England, 
seem  thenceforth  to  have  little  insisted  on  that  pre- 
tension.   But  this  check  did  not  stop  the  exactions 
of  the  court  of  Rome.     Innocent  claimed  the  re- 
venues of  all  vacant  benefices,  the  twentieth  of  all 
ecclesiastical  revenues  without  exception,  the  third 
of  such  as  exceeded  a  hundred  marks  a  year ;  the 
half  of  such  as  were  possessed  by  non-residents, 
and  the  goods  of  all  intestate  clergymen ;  he  pre- 
tended a  title  to  inherit' aH  money. gotten  by  usury^ 
he  levied  benevolences  upon  the  pebple ;  and  when 
the  king,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  prohibited 
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these  exactions,  he  was  threatened  with  excommui 
iiication.  But  the  most  oppressive  expedient  em-i 
ployed  by  the  Pope,  was  his  enga^ng  Henry  irri 
jproject  for  the  conquest  of  SicUy.  The  RomisK 
church,  taldng  advantage  of  favourable  inddents, 
had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  same  stat^ 
of  feudal  vassalage  which  she  pretended  to  extend 
over  England,  and  which  she  was  prevented  from 
maint^iiingby  the  high  spirit  of  the  English  nation. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  the 
succession  of  Sicily  devolved  to  Conradine,  his  grand- 
son ;  but  Mainfroi,  Frederic's  natural  ton,  under 
pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  the  prince,  had  formed  the  scheme  of 
establishing  his  own  authority^  and  was  resolved  to 
reject  the  PojJe's  pretensions.  As  the  pontiff  found 
that  his  own  force  alone  was  hot  sufficient  to  vindi- 
cate his  claims  upon  the  Sicilian  crowil,  both  as  su- 
perior lord  of  that  particular  kingdom,  and  as  vicar 
of  Christ,  td  ^vhom  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
Were  subjected;  he  made  si  tender  of  it  to  prince 
Richird,  the  king's  brother,  \vhose  immense  riches, 
he  flattered  himsdf  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  military  bpei^itidns  against  Mainfroi.  As  Richard 
had  the  prudence  td  renise  the  proposal,  the  Pop^ 
Applied  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  the  crown  of 
Sicily  for  his  setiond  son  Edmund.  Henry,  allured 
by  so  magnificent  a  present,  accepted  it  without 
^reflecting  on  the  consequences,  and  gave  the  Pope 
unlimited  credit  to  expend  whatever  sums  he 
thought  necessary  for  completing  the  conquest  of 
Sidly.  Alexander  IV.  who  succeeded  Innocent  IV* 
in  the  papal  dtiiir^  continued  the  same  policy,  and 
Henry  found  himself  involved  on  a  sudden  in  an 
immense  debt  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
inarksj  besides  interest.  He  applied  to  the  parlia- 
^inent  for  supply  j  but  they  refusing  to  take  the  king's 
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demand  into  consideration,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
clergy,  and  as  they  could  not  resist  the  united  au- 
thority of  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  so- 
vereign, they  were  obliged  to  comply. 

Alexander  IV.  publishes  a  crusade  for  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily  against  Mainfroi,  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  a  more  terrible  enemy  t6  the  Christian  hith 
than  any  Saracen  ;  on  that  occasion  he  levied  a 
tenth  on  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  for 
three  years,  and  gave  orders  to  excommunicate  all 
bishops  who  made  not  punctual  payment.  He 
granted  to  the  king  the  goods  of  intestate  clergy- 
men, the  revenues  of  all  non-residents,  and  of  va- 
cant benefices.  In  the  mean  time  the  bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Rome,  by  a 
deputation  from  the  English  church,  was  compelled 
to  draw  bills  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  marks  on  all 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  kingdom,^  and  these 
bills  were  granted  to  Italian  merchants,  who,  it  was 
pretended,  had  advanced  money  for  the  service  of 
the  war  against  Mainfroi,  and  the  usual  arm  of  ex- 
communication was  employed  to  enforce  this  exac- 
tion. But  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  as  remote  as 
ever,  and  the  Pope*s  demands  were  endless.  At 
last,  Henry,  sensible  of  the  cheat,  gave  up  all  his 
claims  on  the  Sicilian  crown,  and  resigned  it  into 
the  hai)ds  of  the  Pope.  Prince  Richard,  who  had  so 
pruder^tly  refused  it,  entered  now  on  an  enterprise  no 
less  expensive  and  vexatious.  His  immense  opulence 
having  made  the  German  princes  cast  their  eyes  on 
him  as  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  he  expended  vast 
sums  of  money  to  purchase  their  votes,  and  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  be  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  (in 
1257'),  which  seemed  to  ensure  his  succession  to  the 
imperial  throne.  He  went  over  to  Germany,  carry- 
ing  with  him  ho  less  a  sum  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  marks :  but  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial 
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dignity  from  the  death  of  the  emperdr  Fredcfric  H* 
continued  beyond  the  fourteen  years  of  Richard's 
reign  in  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
passed  in  England* 

The  king,  reduced  to  the  most  critical  situation 
by  his  absurd  expences  and  partiality  to  foreigners, 
applied  in  vain  for  sdd  to  the  parliament.  His  de-* 
mands,  far  from  being  complied  with,  were  answered 
with  expostulations  and  bitter  reproaches.  At 
length,  his  barons,  in  a  parliament  assembled  at 
Westminster,  in  the  month  of  April  125iJ,  con- 
sented to  grant  him  a  liberal  supply  on  condition 
that  he  would  renew  their  charter  with  more  thaa 
usual  solemnity.  All  the  bishops  and  abbots  wete 
assembled  accordingly,  with  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  the  Magna  Charta  was  read  in  their  pre-^ 
sence,  and  the  denounced  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  all  who  should  infringe  upon  its  deci- 
sions 5  they  then  put  out  their  tapers  on  the  ground, 
and  exdaimed,  "  May  the  soul  of  every  one  who 
incurs  this  sentence^  so  stink  and  cbrrupt  in  Hell.^ 
The  king  subjoined,  "  So  help  me  God :  I  will  keep 
all  these  articles  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a 
christian,  as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king, 
crowned  and  anointed."  The  aWfrtl  cereindhy, 
however,  was  no  sooner  finished^  than  his  favourites 
abusing  his  weakness,  induced  hini  to  return  to  thfe 
same  arbitrary  administration,  thereby  violating  his 
tnost  solemn  obligations. 

« 

Ann.  1258,  1259,  12601  ' 

Simon  de  -Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  attempts 
an  innovation  in  the  government.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  famous  general  who  commanded  against  the 
Albigenses,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed some  time  before.  This  nobleman,  pos- 
sessed of  power,  too  great  for  a  subject,    secretly 
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aspired  to  the  throne*  He  had  acquired  by  his  inw 
sinuation  and  address  a  strong  interest  with  the 
nation,  and  gained  equally  the  affections  of  all  or- 
ders of  men.  Having  at  last  found  his  designs  ripe 
for  execution,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  most  con- 
siderable barons,  and  induced  them  to  enter  into  a 
resolution  of  redressing  public  grievances,  by  tak- 
ing the  admiiustratioQ  of  the  government  into  their 
own  hands. 

The  first  place  where  this  formidable  conspiracy 
discovered  itself,  was  in  the  parliament-house  where 
the  barons  appeared  in  complete  armour.  The 
king,  on  his  entry,  struck  with  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance, asked  them  what  was  their  purpose* 
They  submissively  replied,  that  jthey  intended  to 
grant  him  the  supplies  he  wanted ;  that  they  only 
expected  some  return  for  this  service ;  and  that  as 
he  had  frequently  made  submissions  to  the  parlia* 
ment,  had  acknowledged  his  past  errors,  and  had 
still  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  same 
path ;  he  must  now  yield  to  more  strict  regulations, 
and  confer  authority  on  those  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  redress  the  national  grievances. 

Henry  agreed  to  their  demand,  and  accordingly 
summoned  another  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  order 
to    digest  the  new  plan  of   government,  and   to 
elect  the  persons  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  chief  authority.    This  parliament,  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  mad  parliament,  met  on  the 
day  appointed ;  and  as  all  the  barons  brought  along 
with  them  their  military  vassals,  and  appeared  with 
an  armed  force^  the  king,  who  had  taken  np  pre- 
cautions against  them,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  all 
the  terms  which  they  were  pleased  to  impose  upon 
him.    Twelve  barons  were  selected  from  among  the 
king's  ministers  j  twelve  more  were  chosen  by  par- 
Jiament;  and  to  these  twenty-four,  unlimited  au^ 
th^iity  was  granted  to  4'eform  ^e  state^    Ldeester 
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5vas  at  the  head  df  this  supreme  coundl^  to  wUch 
the  le^lative  power  was  in  reality  transferred. 
They  first  ordered  that  four  knights  should  be 
chosen  by  each  county,  to  mdke  enquiry  into  thp 
grievances  of  which  their  neighbourhoqd  had  rea^ 
son  to  complain,  and  should  attend  the  ensuing 
parliament,  to  inform  that  assembly  of  the  state  of 
their  peculiar  counties;  a  rude  out-line  of  the 
house  of  commons,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution.  Meanwhile,  the  twenty-fout 
barons  ordained,  that  three  sessions  of  parliament 
Ghould  be  regularly  held  every  year;  that  a  new 
high-sheriflF  should  be  dnnuaily  elected ;  that  no 
wards  nor  castles  should  be  entrusted  to  foreigners  ; 
and  that  no  new  warrens  er  forests  should  be  creat- 
ed, nor  the  revenues  of  any  counties  or  hundreds' 
be  let  to  farm.  They  rouzed  anew  the  popular 
clamour  against  foreigners,  and  fell  with  the  utmost 
violence  on  the  king's  half  brothers,  whom  Henry 
was  glad  to  extricate  from  that  danger  by  banishing 
them  the  kingdom. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  twenty-four 
barons  were  sufficient  to  prove  their  intention  of 
retaining  their  arbitrary  and  aristpcratical  power  as 
long  as  they  pleased  y  under  pretence  that  they  had 
not  yet  digested  all  the  regulations  necessary  for  the 
reformation  of  the  state.  They  formed  an  associa- 
tion among  themselves,  and  swcwre  that  they  would 
stand  by  each  other  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
They  displaced  all  the  chief-officers  of  the  crown, 
the  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer;  and 
advanced  either  theniselves  or  their  own  creatures 
in  these  pkces ;  even  the  offices  of  the  king's  house- 
hold were  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure ;  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  castles  wds  put  into  hands  in 
wtioqi  they  found  reason  ^  to  confide  ;  and'  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  being  thus  transferred  to 
ihem,  they  ventured  to  impose  w  oath  by  whicb 
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every  subject  was  obliged  to  swear,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  declared  a  public  enemy,  that  he 
would  obey  all  present  and  future  regulations  of 
the  twenty-four  barons.  No  one  dared  to  with- 
stand this  tyrannical  authority.  In  a  word,  the 
twenty^four  barons  engrossed  the  whole  power  and 
a  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown;  the 
king  was  a  mere  pageant  of  state  without  the  least 
shadow  of  authority,  and  the  English  constitution 
was  entirely  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  aristo- 
cracy or  rather  an  oligarchy. 

Not  content  with  the  usurpation  of  the  royal 
power,  they  introduced  an  innovation  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  the  constitution  of  parliament. 
They  ordained  that  this  assembly  should  choose  a 
committee  of  twelve  persons,  who  should,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  sessions,  possess  the  authority  of. 
the  whole  parliament,  and  should  .attend  on  sT 
summons  the  person  of  the  king  in  all  his  mo-r 
tions.     • 

The  first  opposition  that  was  made  to  these 
usurpations  was  from  that  very  power  which  the 
barons,  themselves  had  created,  llie  knights  of 
the  shires,  who^  for  some  time  had  began  to  be 
regularly  assembled  in  a  separate  house,  strongly 
remonstrated  against  the  slowness  of  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  their  twenty-four  rulers.  They  represented, 
that  though  the  king  had  performed  all  the  condi- 
tions required  of  him,  the  barons  had  hitherto 
done  nothing. on  their  part  that;, showed  an  equal 
regard  for  the  people ;  that  their  own; interests  and 
power  seeiped  the  only  aim  pf  all  their  decrees; 
and  they  even  galled  upon  the  king's  f^ldest  son, 
prince  Edward,  to  interpose  his  authority  and  save 
the  sinking  nation^  Edward  sent  a  message  tc>  t^lje 
barons,  requiring  them  to  bring  th§if  undertf^ing 
to  a  speedy  conqusion,  and  fulfil  tjieir  engagements 
%Q  %  public.  .  Otherwise,  he  menaced  thein^  th|i 
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at  the  expence  of  his  life,  he  would  oblige  them  to 
do  their  duty. 

The  barons  published  at  last  a  new  code  of  ordi«- 
nances  for  the  reformation  of  the  state;  but  the 
expectations  of  the  people  were  extremely  dis^ 
appointed^  when  they  found  that  these  consisted 
only  of  some  trivial  alterations  in  the  municipal 
law;  and  still  more,  when  they  heard  that  the 
barons  pretended  that  their  task  was  not  ye( 
finished,  and  that  they  must  farther  prolong  their 
authority,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  reforma-f 
tion  to  the  desired  period. 

Ann.  1261,  1262,  126S. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  is  abolished  by  the  council. 

The    current    of   popularity    was    now  much 
turned  to  the  side  of  the  crown.    The  barons  had 
enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  nearly  three  years,  and 
had  visibly  employed  it  not  for  the  reformation  of 
the  state,  but  for  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves 
and  of  their  families.     The  whole  nation  loudly 
condemned  that  breach  of  trust,  the  Pope  himself 
beheld  it  with  indignation,  and  absolved  the  kin] 
and  all  his  subjects  from  the  oath  which  thej^  ha< 
taken  to  observe  the  regulations  of  Oxford.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  dissensions  of  the  bafons  them- 
selves, and  particularly  the  secret  desertion  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,   w^ose  power  nearly  equalled 
that  of  Leicester,  who  had  retired  into  France,  en- 
sured the  success  of  the   king's  proclamation,  in 
which,  after  justifying  his  conduct,  he  set  forth  the 
private  ambition  and  treachery  conspicuous  in  Lei- 
cester and  his  associates ;  declared  that  he  had  re- 
sumed the  government,  and  was  determined  thence? 
forth  to  e;s:ert  the  royal  authority  for  the  protection 
of  his  subjects.    He  removed  all  the  ministers,  go* 
yernors,   sheriffs;   and    officers  of  his   household 
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appointed  by  the  barons,  and  summoned  a  new 
parliament,  in  which  the  resumption  of  his  authority- 
was  rs^tified  with  only  five  dissenting  voices ;  and 
the  barons,  after  malong  one  fruitless  effort,  to  takQ 
the  Idng  by  surprise  at  Winchester,  were  obligQ4 
to  acquiesce  in  those  new  regulations. 

The  bold  and  artfiol  Leicester,  no  way  discouraged, 
by  the  bad  success  of  his  past  enterprises,  formed  z, 
confederacy  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  invaded. 
England  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Prince  Edward  repulsed  him,  and  obliged  him  ta 
take  shelter  in  the  mountains  of  North  Wales, 
when  Leicester  coming  secretly  from  France,  where 
he  still  resided,  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  party, 
^nd  joining  the  malcontent  barons  already  in  arms, 
commenced  an  open  rebellion.  One  of  his  principal 
resources  was  the  populace  of  the  cities,  particularly 
of  London,  where  the  mayor,  Fitz-Richard,  loosenecl 
all  the  bands  of  government,  by  which  that  turbu- 
lent city  was  commonly  restrained.  The  unfor^ 
tunate  Jews  were  first  pillaged  without  resistance, 
then  m^issacr^d  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.. 
The  houses  pf  the  Lombard  bankers,  and  even  of 
the  rich  citizens,  though  English,  were  attacked  by 
night ;  and  way  was  Qiade  by  sword  and  by  fire  to 
the  pillage  of  their  gopds?  ?n4  pften  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  persons, 

The  violence  and  (\xry  of  Leicester's  faction  rose 
to  such  a  height  and  power,  that  the  king,  unablfPF 
to  resist,  was  obliged  to  make  an  accommodation, 
with  the  barons  upon  the  most  di^adv^tageou^ 
terms.  He  agreed  to  confirm  anew  the  provisions 
pf  Oxford,  e^en  those  which  annihilated  his  au-i 
tjiority,  ^nd  the  barons  were  re-instated  in  the 
sovereignty  pf  the  kingdom.  They  restored  their 
creatures  tp  all  the  civil  and*  military  offices,  and 
summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  to* 
l^t^e  more  fully  their^plan  of  gpvernmept.    "JH^ey 
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here  produced  a  new  list  of  twenty-four  barons^ 
to  whom  they  proposed  that  the  administration 
should  be  entirely  committed ;  and  it  was  enacted 
by  the  assembly,  that  the  authority  of  this  Junto 
should  continue  not  only  during  the  reign  of  the 
king,  but  also  during  that  of  prince  Edward,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester  in  a  parley  at 
Windsor, 

Edward  having  recovered   his    liberty  by    the 
treaty,  exerted  all  his  activity  in  summoning  the 
king's    military    vassals    from    all    quarters;    one  - 
hundred  and    fifty   temporal   and    ^fty    spiritual 
barons  were  summoned  to  perform  the  service  due 
by  their  tenures.     He  gained  a  great  part  evea 
among  those  who  had  first  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  factious  barons  ;  and  the  most  warlike  parts  of 
the  kingdom  declared  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause. 
HostiUties,  which  were    scarcely   well  composed, 
.were  again  .renewed  in  every  part  of  England; 
when  the  near  balance  of  the  parties,  joined  to  the 
universal  clamour  of  the  people,  obliged  the  king 
and  barons  to  open  anew  the  negociations  for  peace, 
and  it  was  agreed  by  both  sides  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France.    This  illus- 
trious monarch  so  universally  and  deservedly  re- 
vered for  his  virtues,  merited  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him.    By  an  admirable,  conduct  which  evinced 
that  his  political  views  were  always  regulated  by 
justice,  he  continually  interposed  his  good  ofBces  to 
^Uay  the  civil  discords  of  the  English,  and  forwarded 
all  conciliating  measures  which  might  give  security 
to  both  parties  ;  he  had  even  already  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  sooth  by  persuasion  the  fierce 
ambition  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  convince 
^m  how  much  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  peaceably 
f O  the  authority"  of  his  sovereign. 
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Ann.  1264. 

Lewis  IX,  on  receiving  the  solemn  appeal  submitted 
to  his  judgment,  and  ratified  by  the  oaths  and  sub- 
scriptions of  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  summoned 
the  states  of  France  at  Amiens,  and  in  the  presence  of 
that  assembly,  of  the  king  of  England  and  Peter  de 
Montfort,  Leicester's  son,  he  brought  this  great 
cause  to  a  trial  and  examination,  and  declared  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  even 
had  they  not  been  extorted  by  force,  nor  so  exor- 
bitant and  subversive  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
were  expressly  established  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  could  not  without  breach  of  trust  be  rendered 
perpetual  by  the  barons.  He  therefore  annulled 
these  provisions,  restored  to  the  king  the  possessioti 
of  his  castles,  and  the  power  of  nomination  to  the 
great  offices ;  allowed  him  to  retain  what  foreigners 
he  pleatjed  in  his  kingdom,  and  even  to  confer  on 
them  places  of  trust  and  dignity ;  and  in  a  word, 
re-established  the  royal  power  on  the  same  condi- 
tion  on  which  it  stood  before  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  at  Oxford  ;  and  besides  ordering  that  a 
general  amnesty  should  be  granted  for  all  past 
offences,  he  declared,  that  his  award  was  not  any- 
wise meant  to  derogate  from  the  privileges  and  li- 
berties which  the  nation  enjoyed. by  any  former 
concessions  or  charters  of  the  crown. 

This  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  than  Leices** 
ter  and  his  party  determined  to  reject  it,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  arms.  .  The  king  and  prince 
Edward  finding  a  civil  war  inevitable,  assembled  a 
formidable  army,  and  on  their  approach,  Leicester, 
who  besieged  Rochester,  raised  the  siege,  and  re« 
treated  to  London.  Reinforced  by  a  great  body  of 
Londoners,  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
hazard  a  general  battle  with  the  royalists,  and  con- 
ducted his  march  with  such  skill  and  secrecy,  that 
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he  had  well-nigh  surprised  them  in  their  quarters 
at  Lewes,  in  Sussex ;  but  Edward's  activity  soon 
repaired  this  negligence.  He  led  out  the  king's 
army  to  the  field  in  three  bodies,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  van,  rushed  upon  the  Londoners,  who  had 
demanded  the  post  of  honour  in  leading  the  rebel 
army,  ITiey  were  broken  in  an  instant,  and  pur* 
sued  four  miles  off  the  field  of  battle  with  a  ter- 
rible slaughter.  While  he  was  making  this  imprudent 
use  of  his  victory,  Leicester  seeing  the  royalists 
thrown  into  confusion,  pushed  with  all  his  forces 
against  two  bodies  commanded  by  Henry  and  by 
his  brother,  the  khig  of  the  Romans,  defeated  theni 
completely,  and  took  the  two  royal  brothers  pri- 
soners. 

Prince  Edward  returning  victorious  from   the 
pursuit,  at  first  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  remain- 
ing troops  with  ardour,  but  being  artfully  amused 
by  Leicester  with    a   pretended    negociation,    he 
quickly  found  himself  surrounded,  and  obliged  to 
subinit  to  such  terms  as  the  conquerors  thought  fit 
to  impose.       He  stipulated,    that    he  and  Henry 
d'Almaine,  one  of  his  generals,  should  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  in  lieu  of  the  two  kings,  who 
were  to  be  released ;  and  that  in  order  to  settle  fully 
the  terms  of  agreement,  application  should  be  made 
to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  should  name  six 
Frenchmen,    three    prelates  and   three  noblemen, 
these  six  to  choose  two  others  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  these  two  to  choose  one  Englishman,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  were  to  be  invested  by 
both  parties  with  full  powers  to  make  what  regula- 
tions they  thought  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  Leicester  accordingly  confined  the  prince 
and  Henry  d'Almaine  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  in  his 
power  the  whole    royal   fiimily  than  he  violated 
iBvery  article  of  the  treaty.     He  still  detained  the 
)pn§  in  effect  a  prisoner,  ^nd  made  use  of  that 
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prince's  name  for  purposes,  the  most  prejudicial  to 
his  interests;  such  as  that  of  disarming  aU  the 
royalists,  changing  the  governors  of  all  the  castles^ 
all  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  of  the  household. 
He  seized  the  estates  of  np  less  than  eighteen  barons 
as  his  share  of  the.  spoil '  gained  in  the '  battle  of 
Xiewes.  He  engrossed  to  himself  the  ransom  of  all 
the  prisoners  j  and  to  consolidate  his  authority,  an 
ordinance  was  there  passed,  to  which  the  king's 
consent  had  been  previously  extorted,  that  every 
act  of  royal  power  should  be  exercised  by  a  council 
of  nine  persons,  who  were  to  be  chosen  and  te^ 
moved  by  the  majority  of  three,  namely,  Leicester 
himself,  the  young  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
bishop  of  Chichester.  By  this  intricate  plan  of  gOr 
vernmept,  the  sceptre  was  really  put  into  Leicester's 
hands,  as  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  merely  a 
tool  of  that  haughty  nobleman. 

In  this  stretch  of  power,  Leicester  was  not  un- 
aware that  he  had  still  to  fear  all  the  censures  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  combinations  of  many  foreign 
^ates,  which,  detesting  his  usurpations   and  per- 
juries, favoured-  all  the  measures  of  the  queen  of 
JEngland  to  collect  an  army  of  desperate  adven- 
turers, with  a  view  of  bringing  relief  to  her  unfor- 
tunate family ;  he  knew  that  the  king  of  France, 
disgusted  at  the  English  b^roijs  who  had  rejected 
his  award,  supported  all  her  enterprises,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  be  making  preparations  for  the 
same  purpose.    Thus  Leicester  found  himself  placed 
between  two   extremities  equally   dangerous;  the 
one  to  restore  Henry  to  the  throne,  the  other  to 
ascend  it  himself,  and  the  extraordinary  measures 
he  adopted,  leave  no  doybt  that  he  determined  fo^ 
the  latter. 

Ann.  1265  to  126J>. 

Leicester  summonses  a  new  parliament  in  London, 
and  ordaias  returns  to  be   made  for  it,   of  twa 
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knights  for  each  shire,  and  what  is  more  remarka- 
ble, of  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  an  order  of 
men  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  too  mean 
to  be  admitted  in  the  national  councils.  This  im- 
portant innovation  is  considered  as  the  origin  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  England  in  its  present  form  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  historians  speak 
of  any  representaticfn  sent  to  parliament  by  th« 
boroughs. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester,  indignant  at  Leicester's 
arbitrary  conduct,  retires  from  parliament.  Their 
known  dissension  gives  courage  to  all  Leicester's 
enemies,  and  to  the  king's  friends.  The  animosi- 
ties ready  to  break  out  threaten  again  the  kingdom 
with  convulsions  and  disorders.  The  sufferings  of 
the  royal  family  are  loudly  talked  of,  and  as  prince 
Edward  was  very  popular,  a  general  df^sire  is  mani- 
fested of  seeing  him  again  restored  to  liberty.  Lei- 
cester finding  himself  unable  to  oppose  the  con- 
curring wishes  of  the  nation,  stipulates  with  that 
prince  that  he  should  order  his  adherents  to  deliver 
up  all  their  castles  to  the  barons,  and  should  swear 
neither  to  depart  the  kingdom  during  three  years, 
nor  introduce  into  it  any  foreign  forces.  The  king 
himself  is  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  the  s2mie 
cffectj  and  to  pass  a  charter  in  confirmation  of  the 
treaty  of  Lewes,  and  in  which  he  permits  his  sub- 
jects to  rise  in  arms  against  him  if  ever  he  should 
attempt  to  infringe  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  prince  Edward  is  introduced  in  Westmins- 
ter-hall, and  declared  free  by  the  barons,  but  soon 
finds  that  he  still  continues  a  prisoner  at  large, 
watchfully  guarded  by  the  emissaries  of  Leicester. 

As  Gloucester,  on  his  rupture  with  the  barons, 
had  retired  for  safety  to  his  estates  on  the  borders 
of  Wales,  Leicester  followed,  him  with  an  army  to 
Hereford,  continued  still  to  menace  and  negociate, 
and  that,  he  might  add  authority  to  his  cause,   he 
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carried  botli  thekifigand  prince  £dward  along  with 
liim.  The  eftfl  of  Gloucester  here  concerted  with 
young  Edward  the  manner  of  procuring  that  prince's  , 

escape.  He.  found  means  to  convey  him  a  horse  of 
extraordinary  swiftness,  and  appointed  Roger  Mor- 
timer to  be  ready  at  hand  to  attend  the  prince  to  a 
place  of  safety,  Edward,  under  a  pretence  .of  tak- 
ing the  air  with  some  of  Leicester's  retinue,  who 
were  his  guards,  he  proposed  that  they  should  run 
their  horses  one  against  the  other.  When  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  thus  sufficiently  tired  their 
horses,  he  mounted  immediately  Gloucester's  horse^ 
and  bid  his  attendants  farewell.  They  fpUowed 
him,  indeed,  for  some  time,  but  the  appearance  of 
Roger  Mortimer  with  his  company  put  an  end  to 
their  pursuit. 
.  The  royalists  secretly  prepared  for  this  event, 
immediately  flew  to  arms ;  the  joy  of  this  gallant 
prince's  deliverance  soon  procured  him  an  army 
which  Leicester  was  utterly  unable  to  withstand. 
As  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies  in 
a  remote  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  barred  from 
all  communication  with  his  friends  by  the  Severn, 
whose  bridges  Edward  had  broken  down ;  he  wrote 
to  his  son  Simon  de  Montfort  to  hasten  from  Lon* 
don  with  an  army  for  his  relief,  and  Simon  had 
advanced  to  Kenilworth  with  that  view ;  but  the 
prince  making  a  sudden  and  forced  march,  sur- 
prised him  in  his  camp,  dispersed  his  army,  and 
took  many  noblemen  prisoners.  Leicester,  ignorant 
of  this  event,  passed  the  Severn  in  boats  during 
Edward's  absence,  and  lay  at  Evesham  in  expecta*^ 
tioh  of  being  joined  by  his  friends  frbm  London  ; 
when  the  prince,  who  availed  himself  of  every 
favourable  opportunity,  appeared  in  the  field  before  | 

him..      A  battle  immediately  ensued;    Leicester's  ' 

army  being  soon  broken  by  the  victorious,  royalists^ 
took  to  flight,  and  were  .pursuied  with  great  daughj* 
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ter.  Leicester  himself  asking  for  quarter,  was  slain 
in  the  heat  of  the  action,  with  his  eldest  son  Henry, 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  about  an  hundred  and  sixty 
knights.  The  old  king,  who  had  been  purposely 
placed  by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  being 
clad  in  armour,  and  thereby  not  known  by  his 
friends,  received  a  wound  and  was  in  danger  of 
his  life ;  but  crying  out,  ''  I  am  Henry  of  Winches- 
ter, your  king  ;*'  he  was  saved  by  his  son  who  flew 
to  his  rescue.  During  that  memorable  day,  Lei- 
cester behaved  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  and 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  action  from  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night. 

This  victory  proved  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
royalists.  .  All'the  prisoners  of  that  party  recovered 
their  liberty  j  ahnost  all  the  castles  garrisoned  by 
the  barons  hastened  to  open  their  gates  to  the  king. 
The  Isle  of  Axholme  and  that  of  Ely,  ventured  to 
make  some  resistance,  but  were  at  last  reduced  as 
well  as  the  castle  of  Dover,  by  prince  Edward. 

Adam  Gordon,  formerly  governor  of  Dunster 

castle,  and  very  much  celebrated  for  his  prodigious 

strength  and  great  bravery,  maintained  himself  for 

some  time  in  the.  forests  of  Hampshire.    Prince 

Edward  marched  against  him,  and    attacked  his 

camp.    In  the  ardour  of  the  action  he  leapt  over 

the  trench,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  and  thus 

found  himself  unexpectedly  cut  off  from  the  rest 

of  his  army.     Gordon  soon  distinguished  him,  and 

a  single  combat  began  between  these  two  valiant 

men.    It  continued  doubtful  for  a  long  time,  but 

Adam's  foot  happening  to  slip,  he  received  a  wound^ 

which  disabled  him  from  continuing  the  action,  and 

he    remained    at    the    mercy  of  the    conqueror. 

Edward,   as  merciful  as  he  was  brave,  not  only 

granted  him  his  life,  but  procured  him  his  pardon, 

and  the  restitution  of  his  estate,  received  him  into 
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carried  botli  the  kifig  and  prince  EdWar'  ^ed  by 
liim.  The  eftfl  of  Gloucester  here  r'-  " 
young  Edward  the  manner  of  procv'  -  ihe  glory  of 
escape.  He.  fourid  means  to  con^  ^lood  Was  shed 
extraordinary  swiftness,  and  a^  ^pt  of  the  Mont- 
timer  to  be  ready  at  hand  tr  ^utiori ;  and  though 
place  of  safety.  Edward,  *  oichester,  attainted  all 
ing  the  air  with  some  o''  j  against  the  king,  easy 
were  his  guards,  he  pr  ^th  them  for  their  lands  J 
their  horses  one  aga"  jtried  on  the  most  obnoxious 
ceived  that  he  hr  not  five  years  rent  df  their 
horses,  he  mount' 

and  bid  his  z*  ponAon^  which  had  carried  ferthest 

him,  indeed.  ;^osity  against  the  king,  was,  after 

Roger  Mof'"^,  restored  to  most  of  its  Uberties  and 

their  purr^/'^d  Rtz-Richard,  the  mayor,  who  had 

.  The  /J^f^  of  so  much  violence,  was  only  punished 

imme^  ;rV^  and  imprisonment. 

prir   Jfe^rl  of  Gloucester,  never  finding  himself 

w>    ^ly  rewarded  for  the  important  service  he  had 

/    f^red  by  restoring  the  prince  to  his  liberty ;  it 

/^e  ahnost  impossible  to  content  him  in  his 

j^ands.     On  some  new  disgust  of  that  kind,  his 

^eat  power  tempted  him  to  raise  again  the  flames 

^  rebellion  in  the  kingdom.    The  mutinous  popu- 

jace  of  London,  at  his  instigation  took  to'  arms  i 

and  the  prince  was  obliged  tolevy  an  army  of  thirty 

thousand  men  to  suppress  them.     Even  this  second 

rebellion  did  not  provoke  the  king  to  any  act  of 

cruelty ;  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was  only  obliged 

to  enter  into  a  bond  of  twenty^  thousand  marks 

that  he  should  never  again  be  guilty  of  rebellion* 

Ann.  1270* 

Prince  Edward,  finding  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
tolerably  composed,  resplves  to  undertake  an  expe*^ 


\ 
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^on  to  the  Holy  Land^  ind  he  previously  settles 

W  '^ate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dread  no  bad  effects 

'^'  'ns  ibsente.    As  the  formidable  power  an<i 

"  disposition  of  the  ^arl  of  Gloucester  gave 
tensions,   he  insisted  on  carrying  him 
>,         ^^  him,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which 

'.y,,    ''^'  -jman  had  made  to  undertake  the  same 

^  V  ^.     He  sailed  from  England  with  ^  an  army; 

•i  arrived  in  Lewis's  camp  before  Tunis  in  Africa, 

.  nere  he  found  that  monarch  already  dead.  Prince 
Edward,  not  discouraged  by  this  event,  continued 
his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  revived  by 
his  valour  the  glory  of  the  English  name,  and  struck 
Such  terror  among  the  Saracens,  that  they  employed 
an  assassin  to  niurder  him ;  he  wounded  the  prince 
J  in  the  arm,  but  perished  in  the  attempt.    Mean- 

while, his  absence  from  England  was  attended  with 
those  pernicious  consequences  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  prevent.  The  laws  were  not  exe- 
cuted, the  barons  oppressed  the  common  people 
with  impunity,  the  populace  of  London  returned 
to  their  licentiousness ;  and  the  king,  unequal  to 
the  burthen  of  public  afiairs,  called  aloud  for  his 
gallant  son  to  return.  At  last,  overcome  by  the 
cares  of  government  and  infirmities  of  age,  he  visi-* 
bly  declined,  and  he  died  at  St.  Edmunds-bury  on 
the  16th  of  November  1272,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age  and  the  56th  of  his  reign ;  the  longest  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  English  annals.  His  bro- 
ther, the  king  of  the  Romans,  died  about  seven 
months  before  him. 

Henry  left  two  sons,  Edward  his  successor,  and 
Edmond  earl  of  Lancaster;  and  two  daughters, 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Beatrix  duchess  of 
Britanny. 

The  most  obvious  features  of  Henry's  character 
are  his  meekness,  humanity,  simplicity,  piety,  and 
regular  attendance  on  public  worship  j  with  thos« 
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fivour,  and  was  ever  afte*"  ' .  ■^  *  lower, 

him.  -^<>^i  but  they 

Henry  enhanced  *  ,k-^^  ^is  weak- 

his  triumph  over  ;Jj;>se,  those  very 

on  the  scaffold ;         -v  i^;?.^  ^sequences  for  his 
fort  family,  wer  ' '   ;«^"ld  have  arisen  from 

a  parUament  ?  ,.'^  ^li  the  disorders  and 

those  who  \  '^'^  kingdom  during  his 

compositior  .urturned  his  throne,  had 

and  the  h'  Jbf  ^"^^  energy  and  abilities  of 

offender  .;;■■' 

estate.       ;  ■•'r-  -i^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  New- 

IT"  ■'y'J"^^  towards  the  end  of  this  reign ; 
the  /^^-^'fs  °f  ^'^"^  XQ-^Vi  obtained  a  charter, 
so-  .^"^^ru  them  a  licence 'to  dig  coal.  This 
r      .'"'.'V'^tiiuon  of  coal  in  England. 

,(j>iiiD  !■  Ninth  King  from  the  Conquest. 
Ann.  1212  to  1275. 

^est  son  of  Henry  III.   bom  June   16,  .1239; 

*  0iarried  Eleanor  princess  of  Castile,  1255 ;  and 
in  his  second  marriage^  Margaret,  sister  to  the 
king  of  France,  September  12,  1299;  succeeded 
to  nis  fether  November  16,  1272;  crowned  at 
Westminster,  August  19,  1274;  died  in  Cum- 
berland, July  7,  1307,  aged  68'  was  buried  at 
Westniirister.] 

•  The  council  apprehending  dangerous  consequences 
from  the  absence  of  the  successor  of  Henry,  hasten- 
ed to  proclaim  prince  Edward,  to  swear  alle^ance 
to  him,  and  to  summon  the  states  of  the  kingdom. 
The  archbishop  of  York,  the  earl  of  Cornw^,  son 
of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  were  appointed  guardians  of  the  realm. 
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igaid  found  rto  opposition* whatsoever  in  the  exercise 
bf  their  authority,  .   , 

.  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  on  his  return  from  thd 
Holy  Land,  when  he  received  the  first  intelligence 
c(  his  father's  dfeath,  and  of  his  own  son  Johp^ 
a  boy  of  six  years  of  age.  He  bore  the  last  with 
resignation,  but  appeared  extremely  afflicted  at  thei 
death  of  his  father.  The  king  of  Sicily,  expressing 
A  surprise  at  this  differente  of  sentiment,  Edward 
answered,  that  the  death  of  a  ^on  was  a  loss -which 
he  might  hope  to  repair,  but  that  of  a  father  was 
a  loss  irreparable; 

Edward  proceeded  homeward;  but  as  he  soon 
heard  of  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  kingdom^  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  take  possession  df  the  throne^ 
and  spent  nearly  a  yeai*  in  France*  In  his  passage 
by  Chalons  in  Burgundy^  *he  was  invited  by  the 
prince  of  that  country  to  a  tournament  which  he 
.was  jpreparing*  Edward  accepted  the  invitation^ 
and  proposed  to  hold  the  field  with  his  knights 
against  iili  that  would  enter  the  listst  He  and  his 
iretinue  were  so  successful  in  all  the  jousts,  that  the 
^Jjriinch  knights,  provoked  at  their  superiority,  made^ 
a  serious  attack  Upon  them,  which  was  repulsed,  and 
in  which  some  blood  was  idly  spilt* 

fedward  went  to  Chalons  from  Paris,  and  did 
hdxti^ge  to  Philip  for  the  dominions  which  he  held 
in  France*  Thence  he  set  out  for  Guienne,  and 
regulated  that  province,  which  was  in  some  confu- 
sion* At  length,  he  arrived  in  England  amidst  the 
joyful  acclamation^  of  his  people,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Westminster^  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  first  care  was  to  correist  all  thel 
disorders  which  the  loose  administration  oiF  his 
father  had  introduced  in  every  part  of  government; 
and  he  purposed,  by  an  exact  distribution  of  jus-^ 
tice  and  a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  to  give  at 
once  protection  to  the  inf^prior  Of ders  of  the  state, 
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and  to  dimmish  the  arbitrary  powei*  6f  th6  great, 
on  which  their  dangerous  authority  tvas  chi^y 
founded.  Besides  enacting  severid  useful  Statutes 
in  a  parliantient  \^hich  he  summoned  at  Westdiinster, 
he  inspected  the  conduct  of  all  his  magistrates  and 
judges,  displaced  such  as  were  either  negligent  of 
corrupt,  and  provided  them  with  sufficient  force 
for  the  execution  of  justice  against  all  delinquents 
of  every  class.  As  tne  various  kinds  of  tnalefactors 
had  become  so  numerous  and  so  powerful,  that  the 
ordinary  magistrates  were  afraid  to  execute  the 
laws  against  them,  the  ting  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy,  which  in  times  of  more  re- 
gular liberty,  would  have  been  deemed  a  great 
stretch  of  arbitrary  power.  It  consisted  of  com- 
Inissioners  making  their  circuits  throughout  the 
counties,  inquiring  into  disorders  and.crSnes  of  all 
kinds,  and  empowered  to  inflict  the  proper  punish- 
ments upon  the  offenders.  These  commissioners 
carried  so  far  their  zeal  and  activity,  that  the  king, 
after  terrifying  and  dissipating  by  this  tribunal  the 
gangs  of  disorderly  people  in  the  kingdom,  found 
it  prudent  and  necessary  to  annul  the  commission, 
which  he  never  after  renewed,  though  he  always 
considered  severity  when  applied  with  justice,  as 
the  most  powerful  safeguard  for  all  governments, 
and  therefore  as  a  duty  for  the  sovereign.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Jews,  who,  at 
that  time  were  very  ntftiierous  in  England,  did  not 
partake  of  that  equal  justice  which  the  king  made 
a  boast  of  distributing. 

Edward  had  been  bred  up  in  strong  prejudices 
against  the  Jews,  who  were  at  that  time  the  sole 
proprietors  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  and  hated 
on  account  of  their  riches,  their  religion,  and  their 
usury,  which  was  so  little  restrained  by  the  then 
existing  laws,  that  many  instances  occur  of  fifty 
per  cent,  being  paid  for  money,  and  there  is  an  edict 
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of  PhUip  ^ygustus  near  the  period,  Un[Hlli%  the 
Jews  j^  France  to  fprty->eight  per  ceat*  £dwar4 
kneixr,  xhaiX  va  the  year  1241,  m»  father  ha4  arbi* 
trarily  exacted  from  them  twenty  thqpsand  no^arks  ; 
that  one  talliage  laid  upon  them  in  1^43  amounted 
to  sixty  thousand  marks,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole 
yearly  revenues  of  the  crown  j  that  the  Jew  A^ron 
had  been  condemned  to  pay  hin;;^  thirty  thousan4 
znarls:^,  uppn  an  accusation  of  forgery ;  that  king 
John  had  once  demanded  ten  thousand  m^rks  from 
a  Jew  of  Bristol ;  and  on  hi$  refusal,  ordered  on^ 
of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  ^very  ds^y  |ill  he  shou^ld 
comply,  which  he  did  after  having  lost  seven  teeth. 
Now,  on  an  imputation  of  adulterating  the  coin, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  were  hanged  at 
once  in  London  alone,  b^$ides  those  who  pui^ed 
in  other  p^ts  of  the  kingdom.  The  hous^,  lan^s, 
^nd  goods  of  gre;|t  multitude  were  conS^i^^dai^ 
sold.  Though  th?  arbitrary  taUiages  and  exactiqji^ 
levied  upop  them,  had  yielded  a  ccmstant  and  con^ 
siderabW  revepu§  to  the  crown ;  Edward  resolved 
to  pifTge^  the  kingdom  entir^^ly  of  that  hated  rjw;e, 
gnd  tq  seize  to  himself  at  once  their  whole  property, 
^o  les$  than  fifteen  thou^^nd  JeW3  wer^-%t  this 
tilTie  robbed  of  their  effects  and  banished^  :  The 
e^2kX^  pf  penury  to  which  the  e^jitravagant  expences 
gnd  liber^itie^  pf  Reiary  lU.  had  reduc$4  the 
i^Own^  was  pro^bjy  th?  cwsie  of  these  acts  of 
tyrjmpy ;  but  Edward  employed  ako  more  honoura- 
We  xpfans  of  remedyiiig  the  eyih  Th^  strictest 
frugality  runted  the  management  and  distribution  pf 
his  revenue;  be  CTgaged  th^  parliament  to  vote 
him  a  fifteenth  pf  all  movables ;  the  Pope  to  grant 
Mm  a  t^tli  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  three 
years ;  and  the  merchants  to  consent  to  a  perpetu^ 
Imposition  of  half  a  mark  on  every  sack  of  wool 
expor|:ed,  ?^^  a  mark  on  three  hundred  skins*  H^ 
alsomu^d  €ommi$slpn$  xq  ki(juir^  into  all  encroach* 
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'liientsr*on  the  royal,  defriesntl.  TRe  romnilssiiKieri 
sooh:  bemn  to  carry  matters-  too  far  against  the  no- 
i^ty.  T^arl  'Warrenne  who  had  rendered"  such 
eminent  senses  in  the  last  reign,  beihg  required  t6 
ishow  his  titlSl,  drew  his  sword  and  subjoined,  that 
WilliaHi'  the  Bastard  had  riot  conquered  the  king^ 
dom  for  himself  alone ;  his  ancestor  was  a  Joint 
adventurer  iii  the  enterprisej  and  he  hiinself  was 
jdetermined  to  maintain  what  had  from  that  period 
^remained  unquestioned  in  his  family.  The  king^ 
'sensible  of  the  danger,  desisted  ^om  inaking  farthei: 
Inquiries  of  this  nature  f 
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-  Lewellin, '^prince  of  Wales,  had  entered  4nt(^  all 
tli^ester^s  conspirades  agdifist  the  crown,!  and  eta^ 
^oyed  every  means  to  depress  the  royal  cause,  and 
<t:6  promote  the  $u(xteds  pf  the  barons.  Though  h* 
had  been  patdoaied  in  the;  geiieral  accommodation 
H^tdth  the^yan^ished,  he  m<^tained  41*  secret  corres- 
j)Orideft€e  with  his  former  associates,  and 'he  even 
mad^^'bls  addressed  to  a  daughter  of  the  e^rl  of 
Xeiceste^;  •  Edward,  who  looked  upon  him  as'  on 
tfee  mAst  •  powerful,  and  therefore  the  mdst-  6b^ 
noxious^  vassal  of  the  crown,  waited  for  an  occasion 
jof  siibduing*  erftirely  the  principality  ^f  Wales ;  ^and, 
X^weUin  ottered  it  to  him  by  his  refusing  whfea 
required  to  come  to  England,  and  do  hOQiage  to 
the  n;^w  king.  Edward  having  sent  him  repeated 
summoi^ses  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal^  ob- 
tained a  new  aicl  of  a  fifteenth  from  parliament^ 
levied  kn  army,  and  marched  out  with  certain 
assurafice  of  success.  The  Welch  prince  had  no 
other  resource  but  in  the  inaccessible  mountains^, 
which  had  hitherto  protected  his  forefathers  against 
all  attempts  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  con^ 
i^erors^  and  he  reti[re(|  among  the  hills  of  Snowden^ 
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nresolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity; 
But  Edward  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  country^ 
explored  every  road  before  him,  secured  every  pass 
behind  him,  and  surrounded  the  Welch  army  in  its 
last  retreat,  trusting  to  the  slow,  but  sure  effects  of 
famine  for  reducing  that  people  to  subjection. 
l.ewellin  was  thus  soon  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  submit  to  all  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him  by  Edward. 

This  treaty  was  only  of  short  duration.     The 
oppression  exercised  by  the  conqueror,  ajid  the  in^ 
Idignant  pride  of  the  vanquished  nation,  could  not 
'long  remain  Mathout  producing    new  dissensions^. 
The  Welch  once  more  flew  to  arms,  and  ravaged 
■the  country.     When  the  account  of  these  hostilities 
"was  brought  to  Edward,  he  assembled  a  numerous 
•army,  and  set  off  with  the  resolution  of  making  his 
conquest  final  and  absolute.     The  situation  of  the 
"country  gave  the  Welch   at  *^  first  some  advantagfe 
'Over  one  of  Edward's  captains ; .  but  Lewellin  being 
^surprised  by  Mortimer,  was  defeated  and  slain '  iii 
an.  action,  and  two  thousand  of  his  followers  were 
put  to  the  sword.     His  brother  David j  wHo'suc- 
•ceeded  him  in  the  principality,*  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himself  under  various  disguises,   and  wa§  art 
'last  betrayed  in  his  lurking  place  to  thie  eniemy, 
•Xdward  -sent 'him  in   chains  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
brought  ym  tp  a  formal  trial  before  dl  the  peers 
of  England ;  he  was  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and 
the  sentence  was  executed  with  the  utmost  severity. 
He -was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.     All   tHe 
'  Wdeh  nobility  submitted  to  the  conqueror.    The 
'  laws  of  England,  with  the  sheriffs  ajid  other  magiS- 
-trates^  were  established  in  that  principality,  Whic3i 
was  soon  after  united  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king.  • 

Edward,'  sensible  that  nothing  kept  sdivethe  idea$ 
*4)f  miiitarf  valour  and  ancient  glory  so  much,  m  tHe 
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traditional  songs  of  the  people,  by  the  deep  in^es« 
sion  they  made  on  the  mlods  of  the  youths  consi« 
dered  the  Welch  bards  as  the  most  dangerous  ener 
xnies  to  the  solid  peace  he  wanted  to  establish  m 
his  new  acquisition  ;  accordingly,  he  gatW^  ^oge* 
ther  all  th^se  po6r  wandering  songsters,  and  from 
a  barbarous  policy,  not  uncommon  at  that  time,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death* 

Arm.  1286  to  1293. 

Edward,  invested  with  powers  from  Philip  th^ 
F^ur,  king  of  France,  aud  Alphonso  king  of  Arragon^ 
to  settle  the  •difference  which  had  arisen  between 
them  about  tlie  kingdom  of  Sicily,  went  abroad^ 
and  the  ternos  of  peace  which  he  proposed  were 
agreed  on  by  the  two  monarchs.  During  hi& 
absence,  which  bsted  above  three  years,  many  disr 
orders  prevailed  in  England,  both  from  open  via* 
lence  and  from  the  corruption  of  justice,  I£s  pre- 
sence  stopped  the  former ;  but  to  remedy  the  latter, 
he  sunmioned  a  parliament  and  broiight  the  judges 
to  a  trial.  All  of  them,^  esLcept  two  who  weris, 
clergymen,  were  convicted,  fined,  and  deposed*  The 
amount  of  the  fine  levied  upon  them  ej^ceeded  an 
hundred  thousand  marks,  a  sum  then  sufficient  tp 
defray  the  charges  of  an  e^qpensive  war  between 
two  great  kingdoms. 

At  that  period  Alexander  III. .  king  of  Scotland,^ 
died  by  a  faU  from  his  horse,  without  any  descendant, 
except  his  grand-daughter  Margaret,  horn  of  Eri^, 
king  of  Norway,  and  of  Margaret,  Alexander's 
daughter,  This  infant  princess,  through  her  ^^4-^ 
father's  care,  had  been  recognized  |:he  lawful  heir 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  states,  and  was  accordingly 
acknowledged  ^ueen  of  Scotland.  Edwards  cpnsji<» 
dering  this  incident  as  the  most  favor^t^ile  oppor-* 
tunity  to  unite  the  whole  island  into  <>ne  Q(ion«Mrchy 
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by  the  S9sirriage  of  Margaret,  ^th  his  ddest  $on^ 
proposed  it  to  the  states  of  Scotland,  who  readily 
^ve  their  assent  to  it.  But  this  project  so  happily 
iX)nducted9  failed  of  Success  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Margaret,  and  the  succession  to  the  crown  now  be* 
came  an  object  of  dispute  among  many  powerfiU 
pretenders. ' 

The  posterity  of  William,  king  of  Scotland^ 
taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  being  all  e:&tinct  ,by  the 
dea(h  of  the  late  princess  Margaret,  the  right  to 
the  crown  devplved  ou  the  issue  of  his  brother 
David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  left  only  three 
daughters ;  Mar^ret  married  to  Alan  lord  of  Gallo- 
way, and  now  represented  by  her  grandson  Baliol ; 
Isabella  married  to  Robert  Brus  or  Bnice^  and  re- 
jHresented  by  her  son  Rpbert  Bruce ;  and  Adama, 
wife  of  lord  Henry  Ha3tings,  represented  by  her 
son  John  Hastings,  who  pretended,  that  the  king- 
dom, like  many  other  inheritances,  was  divisible 
among  the  three  daughters,  and  that  in  right  of  his 
-  mother  he  had  a  tide  to  a  third  of  it.  Baliol  and 
Bruce  united  against  him,  in  maintaining  that  the 
kingdom  was  indivisible.  But  each  of  them  claimed 
the  pre£^^nce  fpr  his  own  title ;  Baliol  as  being 
sprung  from  the  elder  branch,  Bruce  as  being  nearer 
the  conamop  stock.  AU  the  nobility  had  taken  part 
09  one  side  or  the  other,  the  people  followed  im«- 
plicitly  th^r  leaders  ;  the  two  daimants  themselves 
had  great  power  and  numerous  retainers.  Thus, 
the  parliament  apprehending  that  their  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  attended  by  a  civil 
war,  agreed  in  making  a  reference  to  Edward. 

To  this  application  the  king  answered,  that  he 
would  do  strict  justice  to  all  parties,  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  this  authority,  not  in  virtue  of  the 
reference  made  to  him,  but  in  his  quality  of  superior 
and  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  produced 
the  proofs  pf  this  superiority,  and  required  of  them 


an  adaibwltfdgment  of  it.  ITie  Scottish  parliariie ht^ 
^Astonished  at  so  unexpected  a  pretension,  answered 
tonljr  by  their  silence,  which  the  king  interpiretihg 
as  consent,  addressed;  himself  to  the  Several  edmpe* 
•titoilg;  and  previously  to  his  pronouncing  sentence, 
required  their  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority; 
Such  a  requisition  made  by  a  martial  prince  at  the 
Jhead  of  a  powerful  army,  and  only  separated  from 
them  by  a  river  fordable  in  many  places,  was  not 
iikely  to  be  resisted,  arid  all  the  pretenders  wer^ 
equally  obsequious  on  this  occasion. 

Edward  next  deliberated  on  theform  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  discussion  of  this  great  controversy.     He 
x}rdained,  that  Baliol,  and  such  of  the  competitors 
as  adhered  to   him  should  choose  forty  commis- 
sioners; Bruce  and  his  adherents  forty  more;  to 
these,    he  added    twenty  four   Englishmen.       He 
ordcired  these  hundred  and  four  commissioners  t6 
examine  -the  cause  among  themselves,  and  to  deliver 
their  Report  to  him,  and  he  promised  to  give  his 
determination  in  the  ensuing  year*     Meanwhile,  hfe 
required  to  have  att  the  fortresses  of  Scotland  deli- 
vered into  his.  hands,  to  be  enabled  to  put  the  true 
heir  in  pofesessibn-of  the  crown  without  oppOsttiDn'; 
said  this  'demand  was  complied  with  both  by  the 
states  and  by  the  claimants*  -   Before  this  assembly 
broke  up,  all  the  prelate^  and  barons  there  present, 
.swore  fealty  to  Edward,  who  appointed*  commis- 
sioners to   receive  a  like  oath  from  all  the  other 
barons  and  persons  of  distinction  in  Scdtland. 

Edward,  in  order  to  give  greater  authority  to 
his  intended  decision,  proposed  this  general  ques- 
tion both  to  the  commissioners  and  to  all  the  cele- 
brated lawyers  in  Eurqpe ;  whether  a  person  de- 
scended from  the  elder  sister,  but  farther  removed 
by  one  degree,  were  preferable  in  the  succession  of 
kingdoms,  fiefs,  and  other  indivisible  inheritances, 
to  one  descended  from  the  yopnger  sister,  but  oni^ 
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:degvee  ^nearer  to  the  common  stock.    A  uniform 
answer  in  the.  affirmative,  being  returned  to  the 
king,  he  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  Baliol^ 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  restored 
to  him  all  its  fortresses.       The  further  proceeding 
bf  Edward  soon  after  evinced,  that  not  content 
with  having  established  his  superiority  over  Scob- 
land,  he  aimed  also  at  the  absolute  sovereignty  and 
^dominion  of  the  kingdom.     He  encouraged  aJl  ap- 
*peals  to  England ;  and  according  to  the  feudal  law, 
<required  king  3^1iol,  himself  by  si^  different  sum- 
.monses  on  trivial  occasions,  to  come  to  London ;  re- 
fused him  the  privilege  of  defending  his  cause  by  a 
procurator,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
jhfs  parliament  as  a  private  person.     Baliol,  highly 
provoked  at  these  insults,  determined  at  all  hazards 
-to  shake  off  a  yoke  so  humiliating  and  vindicate 
his  liberty.     A  war  which  then  broke  out  between 
JFrance  and  England,  gave  him  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  executing  his  purpose. 
*  i  That  war,  in  which  a  great  part  of  Europe  was 
»il!ivolved,  originated  in  a  scuffle  for  water  on  the 
coast  of  Bayonne,  between  an  English  and  a  Nor** 
man  seaman ;  and  from  the  bloody  retaliation  c£ 
the.  mariners  of  both  nations,   the  sea  became  a 
acene  of  piracy  between  them,  while  the  sovereigns, 
"Vrithout  either:  seconding  or  repressing  the  violence 
of  their  subjects,  seemed  to  remain  indifferent  spec- 
tators, until  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  sea  ports 
Jbeing:  informed  that  a  numerous  fleet  of  Norman 
vessels  setting  sail  to  the  south,  had,  in  their  pas* 
vage,   seized'  all  the  English    ships  they  had  met 
^with^  and  hanged  the  seamen,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
,  sixty  sail  stronger  and  better  manned,  attacked  the 
^enemy    on.  their  .return,   and  after  an   obstinate 
battle,  put  them  to  rout,  and  sunk,  destroyed,  or 
«|x>pk  the  greater  part  of  them.    Philip  cited  the 
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king  as  duke  of  Guienne,  to  appear  in  his  court  tt 
Paris,  and  answer  for  these  offences. 

Ajtn.  1294,  1295. 

The  king  dispatches  to  Paris  his  brother  Edmund 
carl  of  Lancaster,  who,  having  married  the  queen 
dowager  of  Navarre,  mother  to  Jane  queen  oE 
France,  seemed,  on  account  of  that  alliance,  the 
most  proper  person  for  finding  e:q)edients  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture.  The  two  princesses  pretending  to 
interpose  with  their  good  ofSces,  told  Edmund, 
that  the  circumstance  the  most  difficult  to  adjust 
with  Philip  was  the  point  of  honour,  as  he  thought 
himself  affronted  by  the  injuries  committed  against 
him  by  his  sub-vassals  in  Guienne,  but  if  £dwar4 
would  once  consent  to  give  him  seizin,  and  posses^ 
sion  of  that  province,  he  would  think  his  honour 
fully  repaired,  would  engage  to  restore  Guienne 
immediately,  and  would  accept  of  a  very  easy  satis- 
Action  for  all  the  other  injuries.  Edward,  consult-^ 
ing  less  his  usual  prudence  than  his  eagerness  to 
forward  his  favourite  project  against  Scotland,  sent 
his  brother  orders  to  sign  and  execute  this  treaty ; 
which  being  done,  the  king's  citation  to  appear  in 
the  court  of  France  was  re-called ;  but  Philip  was 
no  sooner  in  possession  of  Guienne^  than  the  cita- 
tion was  renewed.  Edward  was  conden\ped  fcr 
non-appearance,  and  Guienne,  by  a  formal  sentence, 
was  declared  to  be  forfeited  and  mnewd  to  the 
crowTi.  .. 

Edward,  sensible  of  the  extreme  difiiculti^  he 
should  encounter  in  the  recovery  of  Gaseony, 
where  he  had  not  retained^  a  single  place  ijfi  iaa 
hands,  formed  alliances  with  several  princes,  who, 
he  projected,  should  attack  France  in  ail  quarters, 
and  make  a  diversion  pf  her  forces*    In  the 
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time^  he  sent  into  Guienne  an  EngKsh  army,  which 
he  confipleted  by  emptying  the  jails  of  many 
thousand  thieves  and  robbers,  tvho  had  been  c6n- 
fined  for  their  crimes.  The  king  himself  was  de- 
tained in  Enghnd  by  his  apprehensions  of  a  Scot- 
tish invasion,  and,  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welch, 
whom  he  repressed  and  brought  again  under  sub- 
jection. But  his  alliances  on  the  continent  proved 
as  ineffectual  in  the  issue  as  burdensome  to  his  Yiar- 
row  revenues;  and  all  the  towns  his  army  h^d 
taken  in  Gascony,  were  soon  re-taken  by  Philip's 
brother,  Charles  de  Valois,  who  commanded  the 
French  armies.  Philip,  emboldened  by  these  suc- 
,  cesses,  threatened  England  with  an  invasion  ;  and 
troops,  by  a  sudden  attempt,  took  and  burnt  Dover, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  French  king,  in  order  to  make  a  greater  division 
of  the  English  force,  formed  a  secret  alliance  with 
John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland;  the  commencement; 
of  that  strict  union,  which,  during  many  centuries, 
was  maintained  by  mutual  interest  between  the 
French  and  Scottish  nations.  John  confirmed  this 
alliance  by  stipulating  a  marriage  between  his  eldest 
son  and  the  daughter  of  Charles  de  Valois. 

The  expences  attending  these  continual  wars, 
which  obliged  the  king  to  have  frequent  recourse  to 
parliament  for  supplies,  introduced  gradually  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  state  into  the  public  councils, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  important  changes  in  the 
government. 

The  immense  estates  conferred  by  William  the 
Conqueror  on  his  barons  and  cbieftdns,  did  not  re- 
main long  entire  and  unimpaired.  The  landed 
property  was  successively  shared  out  into  more 
hands ;  and  those  immense  baronies  were  divided 
either  by  provisions  to  younger  children,  by  p^^rti- 
tions  among  co-heirs,  by  sale,  or  by  escheating  to 
the  king,  who  granted  them  again  in  smaller  por- 
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tions.     As  these  new  possessors  'werei  all  immediate' 
vassals  of  the  crown  by  military  tenure,  they  wer^ 
by  the  feudal  law,  equally  entitled  with  the  greatest 
barons  to  a  seat  in  the  national  councils.      The  dis- 
tinction between  great  and  small  barons  being  not 
exactly  defined,  was  left  very  much  to  be  detier* 
niined  by  the  discretion  of  the  king  and  his  minis* 
ters.     It  was  usual  for  the  prince  to  require  by  a 
particular  summons  the  attendance  of  a  baron  in 
one  parliament,  and  to  neglect  him  in  future  parlia^ 
ments,  nor  was  this  uncertainty  ever  complained  of 
as  an  injury  ;  and  as  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  of 
the  same  order  with  the  greatest  barons,  it  gav^ 
them  no  surprise  to  see  him  take  his  se^t  in  ths 
great  council,  whether  he  appeared  of  his  own  ac* 
cord  or  by  a  particular  sulximons  from  the  king< 
But  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a  positive  law  was 
enacted,  prohibiting  every  baron  from  appearing  in 
parliament,  unless  when  invited  thither  by  a  parti- 
cular summons;   the  whole  baronage  of  England 
held  thenceforth  their  seat  by  writ,  and  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  their  tenures  was  in  effect  abo^ 
lished-     Only  where  writs  had  been  regularly  con^ 
tinned  for  some  time  in  one  great  family,  the  omis;- 
sion  of  them   would   have   been  regarded  as  art 
affront.     To  exact  a  regular  'attendance  of  all  the 
lesser  barons  and  knights,   would,  have    produced 
confusion  and   imposed   too  great  a  burden  upon 
them.     To  summon  only  a  few  did  not  entirely 
serve  the  king's  purpose,  because  these  members 
having  no  farther  authority  than  that  which   at- 
tended their   personal   character,  were  unable  to 
counterbalance    the  turbulent    resolutions    of    the 
more  powerful  nobility.     Therefore,  most  of  the 
lesser  barons   were  dispensed    with  attendance  in 
parliament,  and  in  return  for  this  indulgence  (for 
such  it  was  then  esteemed)  they  were  required  to 
choose  in  each  county  a  certain  number  of  th^^ 
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own  body,  whose  charges  they  -bore,  and  who,, 
being  invested  with  their  confidence,  carried  with 
them,  of  course,  the  authority  of  the  whole  order. 
The  numbers  sent  up  by  each  county  varied  at  the 
will  of  the  king ;  they  took  their  seats  among  the 
other  peers,  as  they  belonged  to  that  order  by  their 
tenure.  Their  introduction  into  that  house  scarcely 
appeared  an  innovation,  and  though  it  put  in  the 
king's  power,  by  varying  their  number,  an  absolute 
influence  on  the  resolutions  of  the  whole  parlia- 
ment, this  circumstance  was  little  atteqded  to,  in 
an  age  when  force  was  still  more  prevalent  than 
laws,  and  when  a  resolution,  though  taken  by  the 
majority  of  a  legal  assembly^  could  not  be  executed, 
if  it  opposed  the  will  of  the  more  powerful  mino- 
rity. 

But  the  king's  expence  in  maintaining  a  military 
force  being  increased  beyond  what  his  narrow  re- 
venues were  able  to  bear,  as  the  rent  ages  which 
were  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  personal  service  of  his 
military  tenants  had  fallen  to  nothing,  and  the 
talliages  he  might  levy  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
royal  demesne,  as  well  as  the  voluntary  aids  granted 
by  the  parliament  and  clergy,  being  equally  insuffi- 
cient ;  Edward  saw  no  other  resource  for  supply- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  crown  than  that  of  im- 
posing taxes  ;  but  he  found  at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  not  power  sufficient  to  enforce  any  edict  of 
that  land,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  smooth 
the  way  for  his  demand,  and  to  obtai^  the  previous 
consent  of  the  boroughs  by  solicitations,  remon- 
strances, by  laying  before  them  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  and  discussing  the  matter  in  their  pre- 
sence. For  this  reason  he  issued  writs  to  the 
sheriffs,  enjoining  them  to  send  to  parliament  along 
with  two  knights  of  th'fe  shire,  two  deputies  from 
each  borough  within  their  county,  and  these  pro* 
yided  with  sufficient  powers  from  th^ir  community, 
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to  consent  in  their  name  to  what  he  and  his  coun- 
<:il  should  require  of  them ;  *'  as  it  is  a  most  equi^ 
table  rule^''  says  he,  in  his  preamble  to  this  writ, 
**  that  "what  concerns  all  should  be  approved  of  by 
all,  and  common  dangers  be  repelled  by  umted 
efforts  :"  a  noble  and  liberal  principle  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  free  and  equitable  government 
by  the  legal  admission  of  the  commons  into  the 
parliament,  as  the  precedent  of  representatives  from 
the  boroughs  who  were  summoned  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  was  considered  as  an  act  of  violent 
usurpation,  and  had  been  discontinued  in  all  subse<» 
quent  parliaments* 

Thes^  deputies  of  the  boroughs  did  not  first  com- 
pose, properly  speaking,  any  essential  part  of  the 
parliament.  They  sate  apart  from  the  barons  and 
knights,  and  separated  after  they  had  given  their 
consent  to  the  taxes,  though  the  parliament  still 
continued  to  sit  and  transact  the  national  business- 
The  union,  however,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
boroughs,  gave  gradually  more  weight  to  the  whole 
order,  and  they  soon  began,  in  return  for  the  sup- 
plies they  granted,  to  prefer  petitions  to  the  crowit 
for  the  redress  of  their  particular  grievances ;  and 
the  king  found  it  difficult  to  refuse  men,  whose 
grants  had  supported  his  throne,  and  to  whose  as- 
sistance he  might  be  again  obliged  to  recur-  The 
commons,  however,  were  still  much  below  the  rank 
of  legislators,  and  it  was  only  under  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  that  their  assent  began  to  lie  expressed 
occasionally  in  the  enacting  clauses.  The  frequent 
demands  of  the  crown  increased  their  public  im- 
portance ;  and  as  they  resembled  the  knights  of  the 
shire  in  one  material  point,  that  of  representing 
particular  bodies  of  men,  it  no  longer  appeared 
unsuitable  to  unite  them  together  in  the  same 
house,  and  to  confound  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Thus,  the  commons  reached  at  last  their  jpresent 
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foi^m ;  and  as  the  country  gentlemen  made.thence^ 
forwards  no  sccuple  of  appearing  .as  c^puties  front 
the  boroughs^  the  distinction. between  the  members 
was  entirely  lost.  .  Such  were  the  mem^  success^ 
fully  employed  by  Edward  to  obtain  the.^uipplies  h^ 
wanted.  The  barons  and  knights  gmnted  him, 
without  hesitation,  an  eleventh  of.  then:  moveables^ 
the  burgesses  a,  seventh,  ^nd  the  dergjr  a  fifth,  but 
not  without  difficulty. 

Am.  1296,  1297* 

The  king  being  informed  of  the.treaty  secretly 
concluded  between  John  Baliol  and  PhlUp,  suul- 
moned  the  former  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassaJ^ 
iand  to  send  him  a  sup(4y  of  forces  against  an  inva-^ 
sion  from  Fraiice  j  he  next  required  tl^at  t|i&rfor« 
tresses  of  Berwick,  Jedborough,  and  R0xboroug}i| 
should. be  put  into lus  hands  as  a  se^imty. <^hng 
the  war;  and  cited  Baliol  to  a^pp^ar. in^ an .J^qglish 
parliament  to  be  held  at  Nerwcastle.  Nqne  of  tJtiesa 
demands  being  compli^  with,;  £d,Y^rd  leads  dXk 
army  of  thirty  thotisand  foot  and  four  thoi^and 
horde  into  Scotland,  crosises  tl^p  :Tlw9^  wiihau^ 
O|^0fiition,  takes  Berwick,. _wh«re  above  seven 
thousand  of  the  gatri^n  are  put  to  the  .swcrrd,^  and 
"William  Douglas  the  governor  tak^n  prisoner* 
He  inunediatdy  de^tch^ss  earl  Waj^tenne  with 
twelve  thousand  men  tp.lay  fiiege  to  Dupbar,  whicbir 
though  defended  by  the  ^flower  jof  the  Scott^h  no^ 
bility,  surrenders  to  the  king  with  aU  its.  garrispn^ 
after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  loss  .of  the  Scots 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men^ 
The  castle  of  Ro^borough  is  yielded  by  James, 
steward  of  Scotland^  and  that  noUeman,  froni  whoiii 
is  desQsilded  tjb^  royal  family  of  Stt^rt,  is  obliged 
to  swear  fealty  tp  Edward.  After  a  feeble  resistance 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  open  their 
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Ses  to  tlie  tutor,  and  complete  the  submission  of 
southern  parts  of  the  country.  Edward  pre« 
pared  to  reduce  the  northern ;  bat  the  weak  and 
timid  Bsdlol^  discontented  with  his  own  isutjects, 
tad  overawed  by  the  Eng^ish^  hastened  to  jn\2ke 
submission  to  Edward,  and  solemnly  and  irrevoca* 
bly  resigned  his  ci^own  into  the  hands  of  that 
monarch,  who,  having  thought  the  whole  kingdom 
to  a  seeming  state  of  tranquillity,  returned  to  the 
south  with  his  army.  There  was  a  stone  to  which 
the  popular  supentition  of  the  Scots  paid  the 
highest  veneration ;  all  their  kings  were  seated  on 
it  for  their  inauguration ;  an  ancient  tradition 
assured  them^  that,  wherever  that  stone  was  placed^ 
thdr  nation  should  always  govern ;  and  it  was  care- 
MBif  preserved  at  Scone,  as  the  true  palladitttn  of 
their  monarchy*  Edward  carried  it  with  him  to 
&igland,  smd  ^ve  orAen  to  destroy  the  r^cofds, 
tad  aB  those  sionuments  <>f  amiquity  which  vmght 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  independence  of  that 
country*  The  great  seal  of  Baliol  was  broken^  and 
that  prince  carried  fnisoner  tp  London,  vAMae^  he 
irsi  ccnfiiied  in  die  tower*  Two  yeaars  jifter  he 
was  restored  to  Hbarty,  and  sirt)fiiitted  to  a  volwi^ 
f IU7  banishment  lit  France,  where^  without  nudnn^ 
any  farther  attempts  M>  recover  his  royaky,  he  died 
in  a  prrrate  station*  *  . 

Edward 'makes  a  new  attempt  upon  Xkiienne,. 
tad  sends  tkil§ie%''an  sumtrf  of  seveti' thousand  m^i^ 
under  the  coiiniiiand  of  Itk  brother^  who  gaSoa  at 
first  some  advimta|?es,  but  is  soon  seiiz^ed  with  a 
dist€»nper,  of  i^ich  he  dies^  at  Bayotone*  F^ndiujg 
that  the  disttace  of  that  province,  frustrated  aH  his 
efibrts  against  it,  Edward  purposed  to  attack 
ftrance  in  a  quarter  where  sh^  appeared  more  vuW 
nerable*  With  this  vifew,  he  married  his  daugUt^ 
Elizabeth  to  John  earl  of  Holland,  and  cosMtacted 
an  alliance  \mh  Guy  earl  of  Flanders,  to  whom  he 


i^ngaged  to  pay  seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  and 
projected  an  invasion  iJ^ith  thleir  united  forces  upon 
the  northern  part  of  France.  Sudi  an  enterprise 
required  considerable  supplies  from  the  parliament ; 
and  £dward  obtainedi»  without  much  difficulty 
from  the  barons  and  knights,  a  new  grant  of  a 
twelfth  of  all  their  moveables^  uid  from  the 
boroughs,  tkit  of  an  eighth ;  but  when  a  demand 
Was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a  fifth  of  their  move^ 
lables,  they  opposed  to  it  a  general  bull  of  Fopt 
Botkihce  Vni.  prohibiting  all  princes  from  levying 
any  taxes  upon  the  clergy,  without  his  consent^ 
and  all  clergymen  from  submitting  to  such  imposi* 
tious,  threatening  bod^  of  them  with  excommuni- 
cation in  case  of  disobbf^nce^ 

Instead  of  applying  to  the  PoM  foir  1  relaxation 
of  his  bull,  the  long  resolved  immediately  to  em^ 
ploy  the  power  in  his  hands,  and  told  tne  eccle« 
siastics,  that  since  they  refused  to  support  the  civil 
government,  they  were  not  entitled  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  it ;  and  would  be  put  accordingly  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  This  vigorous  mea^ 
sure  Was  immedktely  carried  into  execution^  Or^ 
ders  were  issued  to  the  judges  to  receive  no  caus<! 
brought  before  them  by  the  dergy ;  to  hear  and 
dedde  all  causes  in  which  they  were  defendants ;  in 
short,  to  do  everv  man  justice  against  them,  to  do 
them  justice  against  nc^body.  They  soon  found 
themsdives  in  tne  most  miserable  situation.  They 
could  not  remain  in  their  hoitt^  or  convents  foj^ 
want  of  subsistence ;  if  they  went  abroad  in  quest 
of  maintenance,  they  wetfe  dismoiuftod,  ribbbed  d 
their  hoi-ses'  and  dothes,  abused  by  efwty  ruffian, 
and  no  redress  could  be  obtained  by  them  for  th0 
tnost  violent  injury.  The  spirits  of  the  ckrgy  were 
at  last  broken  by  this  harsh  treatment ;  a  great  pai't  ^ 
of  them  submitted  to  pay  the  fifth  without  aiiy 
farther  difficulty.    Those  who  were  mor«  afraid  m 
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incurring  die  censures  oi  the  Pope,  consented  to 
deposit  in.  jome  church  appointed  to  them,  sums 
•equivalent .  to  the  fifth  they  -  were  to   pay,  which* 
were  to  be  taken  away  by  the  king's  officers. 

'These  sums  though  considerable,  being  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  king's  necessities,  he  was, 
obliged  to  recur  to  arbitrary  measures  for  obtaining 
a  farther  supply.  He  limited  the  merchants  in  the 
quantity  of  wool  to  be  exported^  and  forced  them 
to  pay  him  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  sack^*  which 
was  computed  to  be  above  th^ifhird  .of  the  value. 
He  seized,  all  the  rest  of  the  -wool,  as  well  as  q31  the 
leather  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands ;  he  required 
the  sheriffs  of  each  coOnty  to  supply  him  with  two 
thousand  quarters  of  whea^'.  and  as  many  of  oats, 
which  he  perjnitted  them  tx>  sei^e  wherever  they 
could  find  them;  the  cattle^and  other  cpmmoditles 
necessary  for  supplying  hitf  antiy,  were  laid  hold  of 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  In  order  to 
increase,  his '  arsny,  he  required  the  attendance  of 
every  proprietor  of  land  possessed  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year,  even  though  he  held  not  of  the  crown,  and 
wai  not  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  perform  any  such 
setvice.  Thou^i  all  these  .goods  were  levied  by 
the  way  of  loans,  and  on  promise  of  paying  an 
equivalent  whenever  the .  ejiigenoies  of  the  state 
were  less  pressing;  such  arbitrary  measures  bred 
murmurs,  in  every  order  of  mea,  and  the  great 
i^tvlity  MOQWii  gave  couijitemn^.  to  these  complaints. 
'.  Thejiiist. symptoms. of  this.. spirit  oi  resistance 
appeared  fupofi  the  kingislor^riiig  Hutnphry  Bohun 
the ; CQjasJabJe jT  awd .  RogQr  Bigod.the  maresChal  of 
£ng^nd,'^to  take.the.  c&mmand  of  an  army  that  he 
proposed,  ito .-tend  ov^r  into  Gascony,  while  he  him- 
self infendb^.  to  make  a  (Ifrersion  on  the  side  of 
{'landers,  /f^ey  refused  to  obey  his  commands, 
alledging  thd/i  they  were  only  obliged  by  their  office 
to  attend  his  j^erspn  in  the  wars.    A  violent  alter- 
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cation  ensued  ;  an<l  the  king,  in*  the  Iieight  of  his 
passion,   addressing  himself  to  the  •  constable,   exi- 
claimed,  "  Sir  early  by  Gody  you  shall  eitlier  go  or 
hang'' — "  ByGod^  sir  king^'  replied  Bohun,  '*  I 
mil  neitJier  go  nor  hang.*^    And  he  immediately 
departed  with  the  mareschal  and  above  thirty  other 
considerable    barons.       This    opposition    defeated 
Edward'^   scheme  for   the    conquest-  of   Guienne. 
He  found  it  adviseable  to  proceed  with  more '  mo- 
deration, and  assembled  a  great  number  of  the  no- 
bility in  Westminster-hall,  to  whom  he  deigned  to 
make  an  apology  for  his  past  conduct.     He  pleaded 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  crown,  his  engage- 
ments from  honour  as  well  as  interest  to  support 
his  foreign  allies ;  and  he  promised,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned in  safety,  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to 
restore  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  make  all 
his  subjects  compensation  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  ;  begging  them  to  suspend  their  animosi- 
ties, to  judge  of  him  by  his  future  conduct,  of 
which  he  hoped  he  should  be  more  master ;  to  re- 
main f?iithful  to  his  government,  or  if  he  perished 
in  the  present  war,  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to 
his  son   and    successor.       He  then    departed  for 
Flanders. 

These  professions  allayed  the  kindling  discontents 
of  the  nation •  However,  the  constable  and  mares- 
chal  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Edward's  absenccj 
and  when  summoned  to  attend  the  ensbing  parlia- 
ment at  London,  they  came  attended  by  a  great 
body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  took  possession  of 
the  city  gates,  and  required,  that  the  two  charters 
should  receive  a  solemn  confirmation  j  that  a  clause 
should  be  added  to  secure  the  nation  against  all  im- 
positions and  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament  j 
Mid  that  they  themselves  and  their  adherents  who 
had  refused  to  attend  the  king  into  Flanders,  should 
|>e  pardoned  and  again  received  into,  favour.  .  The 


prince  cf  Wales  lad  his  coundl  assented  to  these 
terms,  and  the  charters  were  sent  over  to  th^  king» 
whoj  after  some  heatation,  affixed  his  seal  to  them^ 
On  his  returns,  the  barons  insisted  on  his  confirmr 
ing  again  these  concessions,  which  he  delayed  as^ 
long  as  possible,  and  when  the  fears  of  worse  conn 
sequences  obliged  him  to  comply,  he  expressly 
added  a  salvo  ^>r  his 'royal  dignity  or  prerogative, 
which  in  effect  enervated  the  whole  force  of  the 
charters.  The  earls  fiohun,  Bigod,  and  their  ad- 
herents left  the  parliament  in  disgust,  and  the  king 
was  constrained  on  a  &ture  occasion,  to  grant, 
without  any  restriction,  a  pure  and  absolute  con-« 
firmation  of  those  laws.  Three  knights  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  chosen  in  each  county,  and  invest^ 
with  the  power  of  punishing  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment every  transgression  of  the  charters.  It  is 
computed,  that  above  thirty  confirmations  of  these 
two  charters  were  at  different  times  required  of 
several  kings,  and  granted  by  them  in  full  parlia- 
ment. 

The  king's  embarkation  for  Flanders  had  been 
60  long  retarded,  that  he  lost  the  proper  season. for 
action,  while  Philip  taking  advantage  of  it,  had  de- 
feated the  Flemings  in  the  battle  of  Furnes,  and  had 
made  himself  master  of  Lisle,  St.  Omcr,  Courtrai, 
and  Ypres.  But  Edward,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  put  a  stop  to  his  victoriesj^ 
and  PhiUp  began  to  apprehend  an  invasion  of  France 
itself.  The  king  of  Englnnd,  on  the  other  hand, 
disappointed  of  assistance  from  his  allies,  was  de- 
sirous of  ending,  on  any  honourable  terms,  a  war 
which  diverted  his  forces  from  the  execution  of 
more  important  projects^  This  disposition  of  both 
monarchs  soon  produced  a  cessation  of  hostilities^ 
for  two  years,  and  engaged  them  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Pope  Bpniface,  as 
a  private  person^  not  h^  aaaji  right  (^Hs  pontificate  ;. 


and  the  Pope,  without  seemiog  to  be  offende^l  at  a 
clause  so  mortifying,  prepared  to  give  his  sen- 
tence. 

Ann.  1298  6?  ISOh 

Boniface  brought  the  two  kings  to  consent  that 
their  union  should  be  cemented  by  a  double  mar- 
riage ;  that  of  Edward  himself,  who  was  now  a 
widower,  with  Margaret,  Philip's  sister,  and  that 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  Isabella,  daughter  of 
that  monarch.  Philip  was  prevailed  on  to  restore 
Guienne  to  the  English,  and  to  abandon  his  ally 
the  king  of  Scotland,  upon  condition  that  Edward 
should  abandon  the  earl  of  Flanders. 

Earl  Warrenne,  who  had  so  much  contributed 
by  his  valour  and  military  skill  to  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that 
country,  where  he  was  respected  and  beloved,  oa 
account  of  his  justice,  prudence,  and  moderation  ; 
but  bein^  obliged  by  the  bad  state  of  Ibis  health, 
to  retire  mto  England,  he  left  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  Ormesby  and  Cressingham ;  the  for- 
jQEier  became  notorious  iot  the  most  vigorous  seve- 
rity, the  latter  for  hb  meanness  and  avarice.  The 
bravest  and  most  generous  spirits  of  the  nation  be- 
ing thus  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  s^nst 
the  English  government,  fled  into  the  woods.  Of 
this  number  was  the  celebrated  William  Wallace^ 
a  roan  endowed  with  gifi;antic  force  of  body,  with 
Beroic  courage  of  mind,  with  disinterested  mag- 
Jianimity,  incredible  patience^  and  ability  to  bear 
hunger,  &tigue,  and  all  the  severities  c^  the  seasons* 
He  soon  acquired  among  those  desperate  fugitives 
that  authonty  to  which  he  was  so  justlv  entitled. 
JBeginnix^g  with  small  attempts,  in  wnich  he  was  al- 
ways successful,  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more 

enterprises.     Every  day  brought  ac* 
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counts  of  his  great  actions,  and  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers  all  those  who  thirsted  after 
military  fame.  Many  of  the  principal  barons,  and 
among  them,  Robert  Bruce  and  sir  William  Douglas, 
countenanced  his  party.  He  concerted  a  plan  of 
surprising  Ormesby  at  Scone,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  not  this  minister,  apprised  of  his  in- 
tentions, hastily  fled  into  England. 

Warrenne  collecting  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  resolved  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  He  found 
Wallace  encamped  at  Cambuskenneth,  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Forth,  and  being  continually 
urged  by  Cressingham,  he  ordered  his  army  to  pass 
a  bridge,  which  lay  over  the  Forth.  Wallace  allow- 
ing such  numbers  of  the  English  to  pass  as  he 
thought  proper,  attacked  them  before  they  were 
fully  formed,  put  them  to  rout,  drove  part  of  them 
nto  the  river,  and  destroyed  the  rest  by  the  sword, 
-Among  the  slain  was  Cressingham  himself,  whose 
memory  w^s  so  odious  to  the  Scots,  that  they  flayed 
his  dead  body,  and  made  saddles  and  girths  of  his 
^kin.  Warrenne  was  obliged  again  to  retire  into 
England. 

Edward,  who  received  this  intelligence  in  Flan- 
ders when  he  had  concluded  his  treaty  with  Philip, 
hastened  over  to  England,  iii  certain  hopes  of 
wiping  off^  this  disgrace.  He  began  by  appeasing  the 
murmurs  of  his  people,  by  concessions  and  pro- 
mises.* He  restored  to  the  citizehs^of- London  the 
election  of  their  own  magistrates,  of  which  they 
had  been  bereaved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  father's 
reign ;  he  ordered  strict  inquiry  to  be  made  con- 
cerning all  the  goods  which  had  been  violently 
seized  before  his  departure,  as  if  he  intended  to 
pay  the  value  to  the  owners  j  and  making  public 
professions  of  confirming  and  observing  .the  char- 
ters, he  i^egained  the  general  confidence,  and 
through  these  popular  acts,  found  ne  difficulty  iai 
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collecting  the  whole  military  force  of  England, 
Waks,  and  Ireland ;  he  then  marched  with  an  army 
of  near  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  northern 
frontiers. 

The  elevation  of  Wallace,  though  purchased  by 
his  great  merit,  was  the  object  of  envy  to  the  no- 
bility. Wallace  himself,  sensible  of  their  jealousy, 
voluntarily  resigned  his  authority,  and  retained 
only  the  conimand  over  that  body  of  his  followers^ 
who,  accustomed  to  victory  under  his  standard,  re^ 
fused  to  follow  into  the  field  any  other  leader^  The 
chief  power  devolved  on  the  steward  of  Scotland 
and  Gumming  of  Badenock,  men  of  eminent  birth, 
under  whom  the  great  chieftains  were  more  willing 
to  fight  for  their  country.  Tlie  two  Scottish  com- 
manders collecting  their  several  forces,  fixed  their 
station  at  Falkirk.  Wallace  was  at  the  head  of  a 
third  body  which  acted  under  his  command.  ' 

The  king  being  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Scots, 
divided  his  army  also  in  three  bodies,  and  led  th^m 
to  the  attack.  The  whole  Scottish  army  was 
broken  and  put  to  rout  with  an  immense  slaughter^ 
which,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  populace, 
amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men.  However 
exaggerated  this  statement  may  be,  certain  it  i«,  that 
the  Scots  never  suffered  a  greater  loss  in  any  action. 

Wallace's  presence  of  mind  enabled  hira  to  keep 
his  troops  entire,  and  retiring  behind  the  Carroa 
which  protected  hirti  from  the  enemy,  he  marched 
leisurely  along  the  banks  of  that  small  river,  when 
young  Bruce,  who  served  hitherto  in  the  English 
army,  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  dis* 
tinguishing  the  Scottish  chief,  called  out  to  him 
and  desired  a  short  conterence.  He  here  repre- 
sented to  Wallace  the  fruitless  and  ruinous  enter- 
prise in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  endeavoured  to 
bend  bis  inflexible' spirit  to  submission.  But  the 
xipble  and  energetic  answer  oi  Wallace  made  so  deep 
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an  impression  upon  hb  mind,  that  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  honourable  path  he  had  pointed  out  to  him, 
he  repented  of  his  engagements  with  Edward,  and 
secretly  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
embracing  the  cause,  however  desperate,  of  his  op- 
- .  . .      pressed  country. 

The  English  army,  after  rescuing  the  southern 
provinces^  J|^:  obliged  to  retire  fm*  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  leU  the  northern  counties  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  The  Scots  still  maintained  the  con- 
testfdr  liberty,  but  being  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
inferiority  of  their  forces,  they  endeavoured  to 
procure  some  assistance  by  applications  to  foreign 
courts*  They  w^e  rejected  by  Philip;  but 
were  more  successful  with  the  court  of^  Kome. 
Boniface,  eagerly  seizing  that  occasion  of  exerting 
his  authority,  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward,  exhorting 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  his  oppressions  on  Scotbnd, 
and  subjoined  to  his  exhortations  his  own  claim  to 
be  liege  lord  of  Scotland ;  a  claim  which  he  asserted 
to  be  full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  though  it  had  not  once  been  heard  o£ 
Edward's  reply  is  still  more  curious*  It  begins 
ivith  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Ahnightjf,  th^  searcher 
of  hearts,  for  his  own  firm  persuasion  of  the  justice 
of  his  claim  concerning  his  right  of  superiority  over 
-  Scotland,  evinced  by  historical  factSy  deducted 
5  ji^  >  .i|jfcw*  the  period  of  Brutus  the  Trofon,  whOj  he  saidy 
^  *^^^*W{^<3f  tf^  British  monarcliy  in  the  age  of  Ely  and 
SamiSSt^hc.  &c. ;  and  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  four  barons,  assembled  in  parliament  at  Lincoln, 
concurred  in  maintaining  bemre  the  Pope  under 
their  seals,  the  validity  of  these  pretension^. 

Ann.  1902  to  IS05. 

The  Scots  choose  John  Gumming  for  their  re<> 
gent,  and  make  incursion?  into  Ui«  southera  coun* 
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ties.  John  de  Segrave,  whom  the  king  htda}i- 
pointed  guardian  of  Scotland,  leads  an  army  against 
them,  and  sends  out  his  forces  in  three  divisions  ; 
one  of  them  was  suddenly  attacked,  and  imme- 
diately routed  by  the  regent  and  m  Simon  Fraser  ; 
the  two  others  experienced  successiively  the  same 
fate.  Three  victories  were  thus  gsdned  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  renown  of  these  great 'esfife^^  seconded 
by  the  &vourable  dispositions  of  the  people,  soon 
made  the  regent  mastw  of  ail  the  fortresses  in  the 
south.  ' 'fi;:r. 

Edward,  oWiged  to  begin  anew  the  conqueSftbf 
Scotland,  assembled  both  a  great  fleet  and  a  great 
luiny,  and  entering  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom, 
he  marched  victorious  from  one  extremity  to  ^he 
other,  ravaging  the  open  country,  reducing  all  the 
castles,  and  receiving  the  submissions  of  all  the 
liobility,  even  those  of  Gumming  the  regent.  JEd- 
ward,  however,  still  deemed  his  conquest  incom- 
plete, so  long  as  Wallace  was  alive ;  he  employed 
every  art  to  discover  hb  retreat  and  become  master 
of  his  person.  At  last,  that  hardy  warrior  was  be^ 
trayed  into  his  hands  by  sir  John  Montieth  his 
(riend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the 
place  oiF  his  concealment.  H^  was  carried  in  chains 
to  London,  tried  as  a  rebel  and  traitor,  and  executed 
on  tower-hill. 

The  Scots,  already  disgusted  at  the  great 
tions  introduced  by  the  sword  of  a  conqtst 
thrir  laws  and  government,  .were  fartlJtp'**Shraged 
at  the  injustice  and  cruelty  exercised  upoii  Wallace ; 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  new  and  more  fortunate 
leader  presented  himself,  and  restored  them  to 
liberty  and  independence. 

• 

Ann.  1306,  1307. 
Rotiert  Srnce,  the  grandsop  of  tliat  Robert  who 
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faaRi-faeen  one  of  rtfe  competitors  for  the  crown, 
had  never  ceased,  since  his  interview  with  Wallace, 
to  entertain  secretly  the  most  ardent  desire  of  be- 
coming the  deliverer  of  his  country.     He  ventured 
at  last  to  open  his  mind  to  John  Gumming,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  strict  intimaCy,  and  found  him, 
as  he  imagined,  prepossessed  with  the  same  senti- 
ments*     But  on  the  departure  of   Bruce,    who 
attended  Edward  to  London,  Gumming  betrayed 
his  friend,  and    reve&led   his  secret  to  the    king. 
Edward  did   not  immediately  commit    Bruce   to 
custody,  because  be  intended,  at  the  same  time,  to 
seize  his  three  brothers  who  resided  in  Scotland ; 
,and  he  contented  himself  with  secretly  setting  spies 
upon  him  to  watch  all  his  motions.     A  nobleman  of 
Edward's  court,  Bruce*s  intimate  friend,  was  ap- 
prized of  his  dan^rer,   but  not  daring  amidst  so 
many*  jealous  eyes,  to  hold  any  conversation  with 
him,  he  tried  an  expedient  to  give  him  warriing 
that  it  was  full  time  he  should  make  his  escape. 
He  sent  him  by  a  servant,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  and 
a  purse  of  gold,  which  he  pretended  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  him  ;  and  left  it  to  the  sagacity  of  his 
friend   to    discover  the  meaning  of  the   present. 
'Bruce   immediately  contrived  the  means  of    his 
escape,  and  as  the  ground  was  at  that  time  covered 
with  snow,  he  had  his  horses  shod  with  their  shoes 
inverted,   to  deceive  those  who  sboyld  track  his 
path  over  the  open   fields  or  cross  roads  through 
which  he  purposed  to  travel.     He  arrived  in  a  few 
days  at  Dumfries,  the  chief  seat  of  his  family  in- 
terest, where  he  found  a  great  number  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  assembled,  and  among  them  the  traitor 
Gumming.     He  discovered  to  them  the  object  of 
his  journey,  and  represented   to   them  with  the 
greatest  energy,  that  in  the  desperate  extreihity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  it  were  better  for  them 
at  once  to  perish  like  brave  men  with  svt^ords  in 
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their  hands  than  to  dread  loiig,  and  at  last  undergo 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Wajlace. 

.'The  spirit  with  which;  this  discourse  was  deli- 
vered, the  bold  sentiments  which  it  conveyed^ 
assiflted  by  Bruce's  manly  deportment,  and  by  the 
gracte  of  his -youth,  rouzed  all  those  principles  of 
indignation  and  revenge  with  which  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  long  been  secretly  actuated.  Th^  ac- 
cordingly d^ared  their  imanimous  resolution  to 
second  the  courage  of  Bruce,  in  asserting  bis  and 
theii?  undoubted  rights  against  their  conunon  op- 
pressors^  .  Gumming  alone,  who  had  secretly  con- 
certed his  measures  with. tl\e  king,  oj^^osed  this 
general  deternoinaldon  .by  hia  representations,  on  the 
great  power  of  England,  gOviexned  by  ar  prince  of 
such  uncommon  vigour  and  abilities*  Bruce^  already 
apprized,  of  lus  perfidy,  followed  him  on  the  .disso- 
lution of  the  assembly,  attacked  him  in  the  dcisters 
of.  the  Grey  Friars,  and  running  him  through  the 
body,  left  him  for  dead.  S!r  .Thomas  Kirkpatric 
asking,  him  if  the  traitor  was  slain ;  "  /  beUevie  ^o," 
replied  Bruce  :  '^  and  is  that  a  matter j*  cried  Kirk- 
patric,  '^  to  be  left  to  coiyecture  ?  I  mil  secure 
liimr.  Upon. which,  he  drew  his  ds^er,  ran  to 
Gumming,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  neart.  The 
family  of  Kirpatrick  took  for  the  crest  of  their 
arms,  which  they  still  wear,  a  hand  with  a  blpody 
dagger,  and  chose  for  their  ^motto  these  words, 
I  "will  secure  Jmn. 

.  The  murder  of  Gumming  affixed  the  seal  to  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  The  genius  of 
the  nation  rouzed  itself  from  his  present  dejection^ 
and  Bruce  flying  to  different  quarters,  excited  his 
partizans  to  arms,  attacked  with  success  the.di^^ 
persed  bodies  of  the  English,  got  possession  -pf 
many  of  die  castles,  and  his .  authority  being  acr 
knowledged  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  w^ 
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fiolemnly  crowned  and  inaugurated  m  the  abbey  o^ 
Scone,  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews; 

BAward,  incensed  to  the  highest  degree  atthid 
new  rebelhon,  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Soot^ 
land,  under  the  command  of  Aymar  de  Valence^ 
who,  fsiUing  unexpectedly  upon  Bruce  at  Methuen 
in  Perthshire,  threw  his  army  into  such  disorder^ 
•as  ended  in  a  total  defeat*  Bruce  fought  with  the 
" " "  most  heroic  courage,  but  was  at  last  obhsed  tx>  yicdd 
to  superior  fortune^  and  take  shdter  witn  a  few  fbl^ 
Iqweors  in  the  western  isles.  The  earl  of  Athol,  sii" 
Sifi^n  Fraser,  and  sir  Christopher  Setoa,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  ordered  by  Edward  to 
be  executed  as  rebeb  and  tndtors*  Many  other  acts 
of  mgour  were  exerdsed  by  him ;  and  he  was  prepar<* 
!>^  .  ing  CO  enter  himsdf  the  frontiers  at  the 'head  of  a 
powerful  acmy,  and  to  make  the  defenceless  Scots 
the  victiiins  of  his  severity,  when  he  sickened  and 
died  at  Carlisle,  on  the  7th  of  July  1307,  enjoining 
with  his  last  breath  his  son  and  successor  to  prose* 
cute  the  enterprise,  and  never  desist  till  he  had 
finafty  subdued  Scotland.  He  was  then  in  the  sixty* 
ninth  year  of  his  age  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign4 
The  parlianfient  be  had  convened  at  Carlisle,  was 
coitiposed  of  eighty-six  temporal  barons,  tw^mty 
Ushops^  and  forty-eight  abbots. 

As  a  legislator,  a  politician,  and  a  warlike  prince^ 
Edward  outvies  both  his  predecessors  and  his  suc» 
.^xe^prs.  He  did  more  than  any  of  them  for  the 
'l^^a»tifeg»  ^nd  solid  interests  of  his  kingdom.  He 
restored  dignity  and  authority  to  the  government 
degraded  by  the  weakness  of  his  father.  He  re«^ 
duced  to  its  proper  bounds  the  exorbitant  power  of 
his  turbulent  barons.  He  did  not  allow  them  to  be 
any  longer  the  only  representatives  nor  the  c^res<» 
aors.of  the  people,  who,  being  entided  by  the  king 
to  choose  their  own  deputies,  assumed  at  last,  and 
love  since  preserved  the  noble  attitude  of  a  great 
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nation  gDverned  by  a  great  monarch.  Th^  diatact^r 
of  Edward  is  far,  however,  from  being  unexcep- 
tionable; it. may  be  said  that  he  maintained^^'the 
laws  much  better  than  he  observed  them,  and  ihore 
by  his  authority  than  by  his  example ;  that  he  too 
often  palliated,  by  reasons  of  state  or  policy,  his 
repeated  acts  of  arbitrary  power  and  injustice,  such 
as  the  violent  plunder  and  banishment  of  the  Jews,  ^ 
the.  murder  of  the  Scottish  bards,  the  putting^  of  the  * 
whole  clergy  at  once  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  the  seizing. of  all  the  wool  and  leather-^  the 
kingdom,  the  subjecting  of  every  man  posse^d 
of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  military'  service,  &c*  &c. 
Biit  the  advantages  fi:>r  which  the  nation  will  be  for 
ever  indebted  to  him,  are  the  justice  and  importance  »,,  ^j^ 
of  all  his  corrections,  extensions,  or  improvements  ^^^  ^"v^ 
in  the  then  existing  laws,  the  wise  statutes  passed 
under  his  reign,  his  settling  the  jurisdictibn  of  the 
several  courts,  establishing  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  abstaining  from  the  practice  too 
common  belcire  him  of  interrppting  justice  by 
mandates  of  the  privy  council  If  the  great  charter 
never  was  more  frequently  violated,  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  never  was  more  consolidated  by  any 
other  king.  *  In  shorty  Edward's  energy  in  h^ 
resolutions,  and  in  their  execution,  made  him  as 
dreaded  by  his  ndighbours,  as  his  wisdom,  and  tha 
regular  order  of  his  administration,  made  him  re# 
spected,  obeyed,  and  even  revered  by  his  own^  $ulKy 
je(^s.  Towards  the  end  of  bis  reign,  shuvf^t^n^jftf"' 
no  more  an  article  of  exportation  from  Enshnd* 

.  Edward  had  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
four  sons,  one. of  whom  only,  Edward  IL  survived^ 
and  succeeded  him.  She-  also  bore  him  eleven 
daughters^  most  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy  } 
of  uke  surviving,  Joan  was  married  to  the  earl  ci 
Gloucester,  Margaret  to  John  duke  of  Brabant^ 
Elizabeth  to  John  earl  of  Holland*  Mary  was  a  lami 
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at  Ambresbury*  He  had  by  his  sebond  wife,  Mar-> 
garet  of  France,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  ;•  Thomas 
created  earl  of  Norfolk  aiid  maresdial  of  England ; 
and  Edmund,  who  was .  created  earl  of  Kent,  by 
his  brotheir  when  king.  .  The  piincess  died  in  her 
ini&ncy. 

*  »  < 

EDWARD  IL  tenth  King  from  the  Conquest. 

Ann.  \9on  to  13\\. 

V 

■ 

[Fourth  son  of  EdwasdL  born  April  25^  1384; 
was  the  first  prince  of  Wales^  succeeded  iiis 
father  July  7,  1S07 ;  married  Tss^eBa  the  daugh- 
ter, of  the  king  of  France,  1308 ;  dethroned  by 

.  the*  queen,  January -.18,  1327;  noordered  Sepi:« 
sr,  following ;  buried '  in  St.  Fieter's  chu^di 
Gloucester  J  he  was  forty-three  yesffsdd.] 


».  • 


.This  prince  ascended*  the  throne  in  the  twenty-* 
third  year  oi  his  age.  He  was  of  an  agreeable 
figure^  of  a  ixiSd  and  aiiibble  dispmition,  and  as 
he  hadnever  discovered  a*  propensity,  to  any  dan- 
gerous vice,  a  general  prepossession  in  his  favour 
prevailed  all  over  the  kingdom;  But  unfbrtumitely^ 
tixe  first  acts  of  his  reign  showed  him  :to  be  totally 
imqualified  for  his  situation.  The  tndefatigaUe 
Robert  Bruce,  far  from  remaining  inactive,  had, 
before  the  death  of  the  hie  king,  again  cdlected  his 
foUdwers,  sallied  from  his  retreat,  smd  obtained  by 
surprise  an  important .  advantage  over  Aymar  de 
Valence,  who  commanded  tbs  £ng^h  forces* 
£dward,  Ybrgetting  the  ihjuhcdons  vA  his  dying 
father,  and  having  an  utter  incapadty  and  equal 
aversion  for.  all  important  or  even  serious  business, 
marched  but  a  little  wiy  into  Scotland ;  and  with- 
out availing  himself  in. die. least  of  the  mighty  pre« 
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parations  made  by  the  late  king  to  insure. -tlie  final 
conquest  of  that  country,  he  immediately  retraced 
his  footsteps,  and  disbanded  his  army. 

Edward  confirmed  the  inauspicious  conjectures 
then  formed  of  his  reign,  by  recalling  one  of  his 
iavourites,  named  Piers  Gavaston.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Gascon  knight,  who,  in  reward  of  his  services 
to  the  late  king,  had  obtained  a  place  for  his  son 
in  the  household  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  This 
young  man  soon  insin*uated  himself  into  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  prince  by  his  flattery  and  obsequioust- 
ness ;  but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities 
of  heart  and  understanding  which  entitle  to  esteem. 
He  was  of  an  elegant  shape,  of  a  fine  mien,  and  easy 
carriage,  and  possessed  that  quickness  of  wit  pecur 
liar  to  his  countrymen ;  but  he  was  vidovs,  e£Ebr- 
minate,  debauched,  and  trifling  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  the  late  king,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
of  the  entire  ascendant  which  Gavaston  had  gained 
over  young  Edward,  had  banished  him  the  kingr- 
dom,  and  had,  before  he  died,  made  his  son  pro- 
xntse  never  to  recal  him.  But  no  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  master,  than  he  sent  for  Gavaston, 
and,  before  his  arrival,  conferred  on  him  the  whole 
earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  had  sufficed  as  an  ap- 
panage for  a  prince  of  the  blood.  He  daily  loaded 
nim  with  new  honours  and  riches,  married  him  to 
his  own  iHece,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  no  pleasure  ia 
his  royal  dignky,  but  as  it  enabled  him  to  exalt  to 
Ithe  highest  splendour  this  object  of  his  fond  affec** 
tions.  * 

The  barons,  offended  at  the  superiority  of  a  . 
minion,  wiiose  birtb,  though  reputaWe,  they  de- 
spised  as  much  inferior  to  their  own,  did  not  con- 
ceal their  discontent,  and  soon  found  reasons  to 
gratify  their  animosity  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  man  they  hated.  Instead  of  disarming  envy 
jby  the  modesty  of  his  behaviour,  Gav^ton  di*» 
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played  his  power  and  influence  with  the  utmost 
ostentation.  He  was  vain-glorious,  profuse,  rapa- 
cious, fond  of  exterior  pomp  and  appearance,  and 
giddy  with  prosperity.  The  hatred  both  of  the 
nobility  and  common  people  against  him  was  such* 
that  they  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  show 
him  the  least  respect,  or  call  him  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Pio^s  Gavastorij  though  a  ridi-r 
culous  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king,  com- 
manding all  men  to  give  him  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Qoritwall  in  common  conversation. 

Edward  being  obliged  to  go  to  France  to  do  h0f» 
xnage  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  and  to  marry  the 

!)r}ncess  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  affianced, 
eft  Gavaston  guardian  of  the  re;Jm,  with  mor^ 
ample  powers  than  had  been  conferred  on  any  for** 
mer  guardian ;  and  on  his  return  with  the  queen, 
renewed  all  the  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the 
favourite,  of  which  every  one  so  loudly  complained, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  rich  presents  which  he 
had  received  from  the  king  of  France  at  his  mar- 
riage. The  queen  being  of  an  imperious  and  in- 
triguing spirit,  soon  contracted  a  violent  hatred 
against  the  person  who  had  assumed  over  her  hus- 
band an  influence  to  which  she  thought  herself  best 
entitled.  She  was  well  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  a 
pombination  of  the  nobility  formed  against  Gavaston 
by  the  earl  of  Lancaster.  The  confederated  nobles 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  expel  Gavaston,  and 
began  to.  put  themselves  in  a  warlike  posture.  The 
licentiousness  of  the  age  broke  out  in  robberies  and 
other  disorders,  the  usual  prelude  of  civil  war; 
the  royal  authority,  despised  in  the  king's  hands, 
^nd  hated  in  those  of  Gav^on,  became  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  kingdom.  A 
parliament  being  summoned  at  Westminster,  Laut 
caster  and  his  party  came  thither  with  an  armed 
retinue,  and  were  there  ens^le^  to  v^xnpel  the  kiPH 
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to  accede  to  their  own  terms.     They  required  the 

banishment  of  Gavaston,  imposed  an  oath  on  him 
never  to  return,  and  engaged  the  bisKops  to  pro- 
nounce him  excommunics^ted  if  he  remained  any 
longer  in  the  kingdom.*   Instead  of  removing  dl 
umbrage  by  sending  him  to  his  own  country  as  was 
expected,  the  king  appointed  him  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  attended  him  to  Bristol  in  his  journey 
thither,  and  before  his  departure  conferred  on  him 
•new  !and<?  and  riches  both  in  Gascony  and  England. 
The  Weak  monarch,  long  habituated  to  his  minion, 
•could  not  live  without  him,  and  employed  every 
expedient,  lavished  his  grants;  concessions,  or  pro- 
'mises  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  barons  to  his 
return  ;  at  length,  deeming  matters  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  his  purpose,  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  and 
•obtained  for  Gavaston  a  dispensation  from  the  oath 
lie  had  been  compelled  to  take.     He  went  down  to 
Chester  to  receive  him  on  his  first  landing  from 
Ireland,  flew  into  his  arms  with  transports  of  jpy, 
and  having  obtained  the  formal  consent  of  the 
barons  in  parliament  to  his  re-establishment,  set  no 
longer  any  bounds    to  his'  extravagant  fondness ; 
while  Gavaston  resuming  foolishly  his  former  osten- 
tation and  insolence,  became  more  than  ever  the 
object  of  general  detestation  among  the  nobility. 
They  first  discovered  their  animosity  by  absenting 
themselves  from  parliament ;  but  finding  that  this 
expedient  did  not  answer  their  purpose,  they,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  express  commands,  collected  a 
numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  came  to  par- 
liament, and  compelled  Edward  to  sign  a  commis- 
sion, by  which  the  constitution  and  civil  govern*- 
ment  were  totally  altered,  and  the  whole  authority 
delegated  to  twelve  persons  chosen  by  themselves. 
These  were  to  enact  ordinances  for  the  advantage 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  regulation  of  the 
king's  household  j   and  these  ordinances  were  to 
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)iave  thenceforth  and  for  ever  the  foixe  oi  laws. 
These  commissioners  were  elected  for  six  months 
pnly,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  to  lay 
down  their  authority. 

This  junto  accordingly  framed  their  ordinances,^ 
and  presented  them  to  the  king  and  parliament  for 
their  confirmation  in  the  ensuing  year.  That  which 
chiefly  grieved  the  Mns,  concerned  the  removal  of 
evil  counsellors,  by  whidb '  Gavaston  was  for  ever 
banished  the  king's  dominions,  under  penalty,  in 
case  of  disobec[ience,  of  being  declared  a  public 
enemy.  Another  ordained,  that  all  the  considerable 
dignities  in  the  household,  as  w^U  as  in  the  law,  re« 
yenue,  and  military  government  should  be  for  the 
future  appointed  by  the  baronage  in  parliament. 
Edward  dared  not  refuse  his  parluimentary  sanction 
to  these  ordinances,  though  they  entirely  annihi* 
^ted  his  authority ;  but  he  m2^ie  a  secret  protest 
^g^nst  them,  and^  removed  to  York  to  free  himself 
jfrom  the  immedif^te  terror  qf  tl^e  pow?r  of  tliese 
barons. 

• 
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The  king  invites  Gavastop  back  from  Flanders, 
where  he  had  retired,  declares  his  banishment  to  be 
illegal,  and  openly  re-instat^  h^ni  in  his  former 
trust  and  authority^  This  iniprudenc^e  spreads  ^ 
general  alarm  in  th^  kingdom^  The  borons,  highly 
provoked,  raise  an  army  and  ms^rch  to  York,  where 
^hey  find  the  king  already  removed  to  Newcastle ; 
they  hasten  thither^  and  Edward  had  just  time  tq 
escape  to  Tinmquth,  where  he  embarked  ^d  sailed 
with  Gayastpn  to  i^arboroVgh.  Re  left  his  favourite 
in  that  fortresai,  and  n^rched  forward^  to  York,  in 
hopes  of  raising  an  army.  The  confederates  be^ 
sieged  the  castfe  of  Scarborough ;  and  Gavaston^ 
sensible  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  garrison,  y^, 
pbl|ge4  tQ  capitulate  and  to  surrendter  himself  ^ru 
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soner  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Deddington,  There 
he  was  attacked  again  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  quickly  made  himself  master  of  his  person, 
md  confined  him  in  his  own  cistle;  The  earls  of 
Lancaster,  Hereford^  and  Arundel  were  soon  ap- 
prised of  this  success^  and  hastened  immediately  to 
Warwick-castle,  and  ordered  the  head  of  the  ob- 
noxious favourite  to  be  struck  off  by  the  hands  o£ 
the  executioner. 

The  king's  resentment  was  at  first  proportioned 
to  his  affection  for  Gavaston,  while  living.  He 
threattshed  vengeance  on  ill  the  nobility  who  had 
been  active  in  that  bloody  scene,  and  he  made  pre^ 
parations  for  war  in  all  parts  of  England.  But  less 
constant  in  his  enmities  than  in  his  friendships^  he 
deemed  to  have  sincerely  forgiveii  them  on  theit 
stipulating  to  ask  him  pardon  publidy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert  Bruce  sUjiplying  his 
defect  of  strength  by  superior  Vigour  and  abilities, 
had  left  his  fastnesses,  aiid  made  himself  entirely 
master  of  the  high  counti^y,  making  deep  impres- 
sion on  all  his  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  He 
daily  gained  some  new  accession  of  teftitory,  and 
what  W^  a  more  important  acquisition,  he  recon- 
ciled the  midds  of  the  nobiKty  to  his  dominion. 
Sir  James  Doiiglas,  in  whom  commenced  the  great- 
iiess  and  renown  of  that  warlike  family,  seconded 
him  in  all  his  enterpi^ises.  Edward  Bruce,  Robert's 
own  brother,  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of 
valour,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  except  a  fe^ 
fortresses,  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Robert. 

In  this  situation,  Edward  granted  a  ttute  to  Scot- 
land. Robert  successfully  employed  the  interval  in 
Consolidating  his  power,  and  introducing  order  into 
the  civil  gova^nment*  The  truce,  ill  observed  on 
both  sides,  was  at  last  openly  violated*     Robert, 
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not  content  with  defending  himself,  mack  success- 
ful inroads  into  England.  Edward,  at  last  routed 
from  his  lethargy,  raarched  an  arniy  into  Scotland* 
Robert  determined  not  to  risk  too  much  agaiftst 
an  enemy  so  far  superipr,  retired  again  into  the 
mountains.  The  king  advanced  beyond  Edinburgh, 
but  being  destitute  of  provisions^  and  ill  supported 
by  the  English  nobility^  he  was  soon  oblig^to  re* 
treat* 

A7in.  1314.  to  1320. 

The  king  calls  out  all  the  military  fprce. of  Eng- 
land, and  marches  to  Scotland  at  the  -  h^ad  of  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  Robert 
Bruce  had  but  thirty  thousand  to  oppose  him* 
Both  armies  met  at  a  place  called  Bannockburn  ia 
Scotland,  within  two  miles  of  Stirling.  Bruce  had 
a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  a  bog  on  his  left,  and  a 
rivulet  in  front,  on  the  banks,  of  which,  he  had 
commanded  deep  pits  to  be  dug,  with  sh$irp  stakeS^ 
planted  in  them,  and  the-  whole  jcarefully  covered 
over  with  tur£  The  onset  was  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  between  two 
bodies  of  cavalry,  where  Robert  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  Henry  de  Bohun,  at  one  stroke  deft 
him  to  the  chin  with  a  battle-axe,  in  sight  of  the 
two  armies,  which  were  prevented  from  continuing 
the  action  by  the  fipproaching  darkness.  At  the  dawn 
of  tlie  ensuing  day,  the  English  cavalry  renewed  the 
attack;  but  unexpectedly  found  themselves  en- 
tangled among  those  pits  which  Bruce  h^d  prepared^ 
to  receive  them.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  Edward*flk 
nephew,  was,  there  overthrown  and  slain.  Whik 
the  English  army  were  alarmed  with  this  unfor- 
tunate beginning,  they  observed  a  fresh  army  otu 
the  heights  towards  the  left,  which  seemed  prepar- 
ing to  surround  them.    This  was  a  number  of  wag* 
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goners  whom  Robert  had  supplied  with  standards, 
and  ordered  to  make  as  formidable  an  ajppearance 
as  they  could.  The  stratagem  took  effect ;  a  panic 
seized  the  English ;  they  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fled;  they  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter 
for  the  space  of  ninety  miles,  till  they  reached  Ber- 
wick. Edward -himself  narrowly  escaped  by  flight 
to  Dunbar,,  thence  he  passed  by  sea  to  Berwick. 

Such  was  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  which  secured  the  independency  of  Scotland, 
fixed  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and 
may  be  deemed  the  greatest  <j^erthrow  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  since  the  Conquest,  had  ever  received } 
h  made 'SO;  deep  an  impression  on  their  minds,  that 
for  some  years  after    no  superiority  of  number 
could  •  induce  them  to  keep  the  field  against  theJ 
Scots.    Robert  availed  himself  of  this  success,  by 
ravaging  without  opposition  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.     He  sent  over  to  Ireland,  with  an 
brmyof'six  thousand- dien,  his  brother  Edward, 
who.  took  the  title  (rf-  king  of  that  island  ;  he  him- 
self followed  soon  after  with  a  more  numerous* 
army*    But  a  grievous  ftimine,  which,  at?  that-time^ 
desolated  both  Ireland  arid  Biltdiin,  cfoihpelled  hini. 
to  retufn  with  his  forces  much  diminished^  into  hii 
owii  douatry.  His  brother,  after  having  experiencedf 
a  variety  of  fortune^  Was' defeated  and  slain.    Such* 
Was  the  end  of  an  expedition  too  extensive  for  the' 
Scottish  .ferce. 

.  The  king,  defeated  by  the  S^ots,  and  weakened 
by  several  insurrections  atnohg  the  Welch  aficf 
Irt^,  found  his  most  severe- miistortunes  at  home  in 
the  tkirbulent  ambition  of  his  barons,  who  took^ 
advant£ige  of  the  public  cftftiniities  to  establish  their 
Own  independence  on  the  rtiins  of  the  throne.  The 
kihg  was  obl^ed'  to  submit  to  the  renewal  of  their 
ordinances,/ which  reinstated  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
and  hisiactioi^  at  thehead  of  the  government. 
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Htfghr  le  Despenser,  a  young  man  of  Engliste 
Sirth,  and  of  a  noble  femily,  had  succeeded  Gavas*' 
ton  in  the  king's  favour :  ne  possessed  ^U  the  ex« 
terior  aCcompUshmeBts  whkh  wefe  fitted  to'  engage* 
the  weak  mind  of  Edward  ;  but  he  was  destitute 
of  all  the  qualities  which  might  have  mitigated  the^ 
eavy  of  the  great,  and  mc^fiad  them  into  for^ 
bearance. 

Am.  1521,  IS^%  IS 2sr. 

Ildward!s  misfortunes  increasing  his  confidence 
and  fondness  for  his  new  minion,  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  his  imprudence  m  tht  grants  and 
£ivours  he  heaped  upon  hkoi.  He  married  him  to 
his  niece,  one  of  the  co-heirs*  of  the  earl  of  Glou-' 
cester ;  he  settled  upon  him  very  large  possessions 
in  Wales,  and  even  unjustly  dispossessed  John  de 
Mowbray  of  a  barony,  which  was  coveted  by  his* 
favourite,  and  conferred  it  upon  him.  This  tran- 
saction excited  immedialdy  a  civU  war^  The  earlsr 
of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  armsy  and  were 
joined  by  n>any  other  barons  with  all  thiir  forc^# 
They  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  requiring  him 
immediately  to  dismiss  or  confii^e  young  le  Des^ 
penser;  and  menacing  him  in  case  of.  rdBisaL  witl^ 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to.  him,  and  taking  re*; 
venge  on,  that  minister  by  their  own'  authority-' 
They  scarcely  waited  for  an  answer;  but  imm&« 
diately  fell  upon  the  estates  gf  le  Despenser,  which 
they  piUagpd  and  destroyed,  murdered  hi&  servantsy 
drove  off  jbis  cattle,  and  burned  his  houses^  They 
committed  like  devastations  on  the  estates  of  hi& 
i^hex  i  and  marching  to  London  with  all  their: 
forces,  demanded  of  the  king  the  banishment  o£ 
both,  the  Despensers,  wiio  were  then  absent,  thet 
father  abroad,  th«  son  at  sea,  and  both  employed 
In  difTerent  commis6iioiis«r    The  king  replied,  thaft; 
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his  coronation  oath,  by  which  he  wsfcs  botlnd  M 
observe  the  law,  restrained  him  from  condemning 
tioblemen  who  were  accnsed  of  no  crime.  But  th^ 
parliament  which  was  then  sitting,  being  intimi- 
dated by  the  meiiaces  and  violence  of  the  revolted 
barons,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  attahider  and 
perpetual  e:&ile  against  b^th  the  Despensers. 

This  act  of  violenc^i  in  which  the  king  was  oIh 
Hged  to  acquiesce,  rendered  his  person  and  his  authp-* 
rity  so  contenrptible,  thjtt  every  one  thdught  himself 
entitled  to  treat  him  with  neglect.  The  queen 
passing"  soon  after  by  a  <:astle  ifi  Kent,  which  be- 
longed to  lord  Badlesm^rel,  desired  a  night's  *  lodg- 
ing, but  was  refused  admittance,  and  some  of  her 
attendants    wete   killed.     The    insuh   upon:  this 

5>rincess,  who  had  always^  heartily  joined  the  barons 
n  their  hatred  of  favourites,  excited  a  general 
indignation,  which  enabled  the  king  to  assemble 
an  army  without  giving  any  umbrage,  and  takc^ 
"Tengeance  on  the  offender,  whom  no  one  came  M 
assist.  But  the  Idng  having  now  some  forces  on* 
foot,  and  having  concerted  his  measures  with  hi^ 
friends  throughout  England,  he  re-called  both  the 
Despensers,  and  attacked  his  enemies.  Lancaster, 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble,  wxs  repulsed, 
and  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  in  which  the  earl 
of  Hereford  was  slain.  «  Lancaster  himself  was  sen^^ 
tenced  to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  led  in  the 
mesmest  attire  on  a  lean  jade,  without  a-' bridle, 
to  aa  OEiinence  near  Pomfret,  one  of  his  castles; 
where  he  was  beheaded. 

Thus  perished  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  ptinc6 
of  the  Uood,  ai>d  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
turbulent  barons  that  had  ever  been  in  ^England. 
Badiesmere,  and  about  twenty-two  of-  the  most^ 
notorious  offenders,  were^condeihned  by  a-  legal 
trial  and  esiecuted.  Many  were  thrown  int6  pnson^ 
while  others  made  their  escape  to  the  t^n^nent^ 
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Some  of  the  king's  servants  were  t'eWiurded  front 
the  forfeiture ;  but  the  greater  part  was  seised  by 
young  le  De^enser,  whose  insatiable  rapacity  in 
this  circumstance,  raised  against  him  higher  than 
ever  the  disgust  and  aversion  of  the  people  as  well 
as  of  the  nobility.  The  petition  of  the  oldet 
Spencer  to  parliament,  complaining  of  the  devasta* 
tion  committed  on  his  hxsm  by  the  bavons^  contains 
some  curious  particulars  relating  to  ihe.ni^pners  of 
the  age*  He  affirms^  thai  they  had  ravaged  sixty- 
three  manors  belonging  to  him,  and  states  his  loss^ 
at  forty-six  thousand  pounds,  answerjii^.  to  on# 
hundr^  and  thirty-eight  thousand  pQunds  pf  thq 
present  paoney.  Amoq^  other  particulars,  he  enu« 
merates  twenty-eight  thousand  sheep,  one  ihoi^and 
oxen  and  heifers,  one;  tliousand  two  hundred  cows» 
with  their  breed  for  two  years ;  five  hu^dned  and 
sixty  cart  horses ;  two  thousand  bogs>;  together  with 
six  hundred  bacons,  eighty  carcases  qt.*  beef, : and 
six  hundred  muttons  in  the  larder;  ten  tons  o^ 
cyder  j  arms  for  two  hundred  men,'arid  other,  war-? 
like  engines  and  provisions.     .   >  ' 

Ann.  I824w 

Charles  the  Fair,  kiog  erf"  France,  .cledares  wit 
against  JKngland,  on  account,  of  the  resistance  op-* 
posed  ]^  MontpeSftj:,  ta  t|^e  Jsr^ch  troops  in  theii? 
attack. ol*  a  castl^  which, jhe;  pireteoded.to  Hiake  a 
part  of  the;  f eu4^l .  ti^Pfili^n^e .  gf .  the:;d»cky:  of 
Guienne»  After  a  fruitless  leitibaa^yt  of  thelearl  bf ' 
Kentv  the  king's  brother,  :qu§|€gi.,  Isabella  iobtains 
permissicoi  to  go  over  tp  {?^jis,  tnd  endekvours  to 
adjust  the  difference  ,with.hfer  bfotherv  Charles  in-r 
fbts  upon  £dwa}:d  coding  oyeir.  hinsself  to.  appear, 
in- his  court,  : and  dp  hgim^geifor  the. duchy 
of  G^ienne.;  Isabf^ila.pr/oposes.  that  Edward  should 
resign  the  ^nd^y.  to  his-spn-tioNv  thirteesn.  yeara  oi^ 
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age,  and  -that  the  prince  should  come  and  do  the 
homage,  which  ,every  vassal  owed  tb.  his  superior 
lord ;  and  this  expedient  was  immediately,  adopted 
on  both  sides.^  Young  Edward  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Pari$ ;  and  the  ruin,  covered  under  this  fsual 
snare,  w^.ni^V^  perceived  or  suspected  by  any  of 
the  English  council,  »        ' 

•   Isabella,  pn^her  arrival  in  Frante,  had  there  found 
and  kindly  re^^Ved, .  a  gteat  number  q£  English 
fugitives ;.  aitd  their  co]Bim)n  hatred  of  Edward's 
&vourite,-  had  soon  begat  a  secret  friendship  and 
correspondence,  between  theni  .and  that  princess. 
4-inong  the  rest  was  Roger  Mortimer*.  /This  youth 
^ad  in  soQ)e .former  insurrection  been i condenmed 
for  high  tres^on,,  but  h4d  the  sentence  coximauted 
i|^t;o  perpetua)  in^prisonmeht  in  the  Tower.  rFroon 
^h^i^ce,)  however,  he  had  the  gobd  fortune  to  escapd 
^nto  France^    The  graces  of ,  his  person  and  ,addresl 
advasiQedhli)^  I  quickly  in  Isabella's  affections  ;•  he 
became  her  conl^dent  and  counsellor ;  and  gaming 
grcfund  daily  upon,  her  heart,   he  engaged  her  to 
s$K:rifice  at  Jast,  to;  his  passion^  all  the  sentiments  of 
hicmour .  and ,  of  fidelity  to  her  husband.  .  Hating 
now  the  man  she- bad  injured,  she  enteved  ardently 
in  all  Mortimei:'s  conspiracies,  and  having  irtfutty: 
gotten  into  her  hands,  the  .heir,  of  the  crown;  she 
if^solved  on  the  utter  ruin;of  the.  ^ug  and/of  hist 
favourite.  A  correspondance  was  secretly;  carried,  od 
with  the  makoHitent  party>.  in  England  v'  ^od  wkeotr 
Edward,  informed  of  those  lalarming.circumitanoes^ 
required  her  speedily,  to  ret^n  with  the  prince^ 
she  pubJicly  refuted,  that  she:  would  never  set  foot 
in  the  kingdom  till  le  Despeniser  ufasfor  ever  Teo&oved 
from  his  presence. atid. councils,. a  declaration. Which 
iBcreased  her  popularity  in  Gogland^  and  threw  *a 
decent  veil  ovfr   all   heir  treasonable  enter^aises;: 
The  two  king's  brothers,  tOi«  earls  of  Norfolk  and 
Kent,  were  .both  engaged  by  their  sisier-in4aw^  to 
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oountenlhce  the  invasion  she  prepared,  and  whose 
sole  object,  they  believed,  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
h  Despensers.  As  the  French  king  was  ashamed  to 
support  openly  the  que^  and  her  son  against  the 
iutnoxity  of  a  husband  and  flthe^,  Isabella  was 
obliged  to  court  the  alliance  of  sonne  other  foreign 
potentate.  For  this  purpose,  she  affianted  young 
Edward  with  the  daughter  of  the  toum  c>f  Holland 
and  Hainault ;  and  having,  by  the  Cfptn  assistance^ 
of  this  piince,  and  the  secret  pfotedticm  of  her  bro- 
ther, inlisted  near  three  thousand  nfen^  she  set  sail 
from  the  harbour  of  Dort^  and  htnded  without 
opposition  oa  the  col^  of  Suffolk^  da  the  24tb 
September  13^^  The  earl  of  Kent  was  with  hef ; 
two  other  princes  of  the^  blood,  the  earls  of  Nor^ 
folk  and  of  Leicester,  joined  her  with  all  their  fpl-: 
lowers  soon  after '  laiiding.  The  t»shit>ps  of  Ely ^ 
linctoln,  and  Hereford,  brought  hef  tbdr  vassals^ 
even  Robert  de  Watteville^  who  had  been'  seM  by 
the  king  to  oppose  her  progress  in  Suffolk^  deserted 
to  hci!  ^ith  all  his  fcrces.  Edward,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  rouze  the  citi2etis  of  Lotidoii  to  some 
secisisof  duty,  departed  for  the  West;  and  imme^ 
diately  after  his  desertion,  the  populace  broke  ouC 
into  the  most  criminal  excesses.  They  first 
plundered,  then  murdered  all  those  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  them^  They  seized  the  virtuous  and 
loyal  bishop,  of  Exeter^  and  having  beheaded  him,^ 
thciew  hois  body  into  the  river.  They  also  seized 
upon  the  Tower^  and  entered  into  a  formal  a8S0cia«> 
tiott  tq  put  to  death,  without  mercy,  every  one 
who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  enterprise  of  queen 
Xsabelia'and  of  the  prince. 

Edward,  hotly  pursued  to  Bristol  by  his  owfi 
brother  the  earl  ot  Kent,  seconded  by  the  foreign 
forces  under  John  of  Hainault,  passed  over  to 
Wales,  and  left  old  le  Despenser  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Bristol  i  but  the  garrison  mutinied  againsC 
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jbim,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  lus  ene^ 
xnies*  This  venerable  noHle,  who  had  nearly 
reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  instantly,  without 
trial  or  accusation,  condemned  to  death  by  the  re- 
bellious barons,  and  hanged  on  a  gibbet :  his  body 
, was  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  ;  his  head 
was  sent  to  Winchester,  the  place  whose  title  he 
bore,  and  it  was  there  exposed  on  a  pole  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  populace. 

The  king,  disappointed  anew  in  his  expectations 
of  assistance  froih  the  Welch,  sailed  for  Ireland,  but 
being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  himself  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  He  was  soon  discovered,  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  under  the  custody  of  the 
learl  of  Leicester.  The  young  le  Despehser  his 
lavourite,  who  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  the  rer 
bels^  was  executed  like  his  father,  without  any 
appearance  of  a  legal  trial.  Several  other  noblemen 
^hared  his  fate. 

The  queen,  to  avail  herself  of  the  prevailing 
delusion,  summoned  in  the  king's  name  a  parliament 
?it  Westminster,  where  a  charge  was  drawn  up 
against  the  king,  in  which,  though  it  was  framed 
by  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  nothing  but  hi$ 
fiarrow  genius  and  incapacity  were  objected  to  him. 
However^  his  deposition  was  voted  by  parliament 
on  the  18th  of  January  1327,  without  any  ap-. 
parent  opposition.  The  young  prince,  already 
declared  regent  by  his  ^arty,  was  placed  on  the, 
throne,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Edward  at 
Kenilworth,  to  require  his  resignation,  which 
menaces  and  terror  soon  extorted  nrom  him.  All 
those  drcumstances  were  so  odious  in  themselves, 
and  formed  such  a  complicated  scheme  of  guilt, 
that  the  people  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  detest 
this  flagrant  infringement  of  every  duty.  The 
9^|>icions  of  Isabella's  commerce  with  Mortimer, 
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jconfini)^  by  the  proofs '  wliich  daily  broke  out  of 
-this  part  of  her  guilt/  excited  a  general  abhorrence 
against  her.   In  proportion  as  she  became  the  object 
of  public  hatred,  the  dethroned  monarch,  who  was 
the  victim  of  her  crimes,  was  regarded  with  pity, 
and  even  with  veneration.     The  earl  of  Leicester^ 
to  whose  custody  he  bad  been  committed,  was  sus- 
pected to  entertain  more  honourable  and  energetic 
intentions  in  his  favour.     The  king,  therefore,  was 
.taken  from  hid  hands,  aiid  delivered  over  to  lord 
Berkeley,  and  to  MoMravers  and  Gournay,  who 
were  entrusted  alternately,  each  for  a  month,  with 
the  charge  of  guarding  Mm-    While  he  was  in  the 
custody  of  Berkeley,  he  was  still  treated  with  the 
gentleness  due  ta  his  rank  and  misfortunes ;  but 
when  the  turn  of  Montravers  and  Gournay  came, 
they  practised  every  kind  of  indignity- upon  him. 
-It  is  reported,  that  one  day  when  Edward  was  to 
be  shaved,  they  ordered  cold  and  dirty  water  to  be 
brought,  from  the  ditch  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
he  desired  it  to  be  changed,  and  was ;  still  domed 
his  request,,  he  burst  into  tears,  which  bedewed  his 
cheeks,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  '^  that  in  spite  of 
their  insplence,  he  should  be  shaved  with  clean  and 
,wafm  water."     Mortimer,  alarmed  at  the  present 
9tate  of  the  public  mind,  sent  them  orders  instantly 
to  dispatch  him  ;  and  theie  ruffians  contrived  to 
lexiscute  the  order  with  as  much  barbarity  as  possi- 
ble.     On  the  2 1  St  September  1 327,  they  threw 
him  on  a  bed,   held  him  down' violently  with  a 
table^  which  they  flung  over  him,  thrust  into  his 
fundament  a  red  hot  iron,  which  they  inserted 
through  a  horn,  and  thus  burned  out  his  bowels 
without  disfiguring  his  body ;    but  the  horrid  deed 
was  discovered  to  all  the  guards,  and  attendants  by 
the  screams  with  which  the  agonizing  king  filled 
the  castle  while  his  bowels  were  consuming. 
Gournay  and  Montravers  were  held  in  general 
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detestation,  and  provided  for  their  safety  by  flying 
the  kingdom,  Gournay  being  seized  at  Marseilles, 
was  put  on  board  a  ship,  with  a  view  of  carrying 
him .  to  England,  but  he  was  beheaded  at  sea  by- 
secret  orders,  as  was  suplposed,  from  some  nobles 
and  prelates  in  England,  who  were  anxious  to  pre- 
vent any  discovery  which  he  might  make  of  his 
accomplices.  M  antra  vers  concealed  himself  for 
several  years  in  Germany ;  but  having  found  means 
of  rendering  some  service  to  Edward  III,  he  received 
a  pardon, 

Edward  II.  had  no  particular  vice,  but  he  was 
equally  destitute  of  every  virtue  requisite  in  those 
times,  for  causing  his  authority  to  be  respected  by 
such  a  turbulent  nation  as  that  he  had  to  govern. 
His  weakness,  incapacity,  and  indolence,  were  his 
principal  faults,  and  from  them,  as  has  so  often 
been  the  case,  sprung  that  fatal  propensity  for  fa- 
vourites, which  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  throne, 
an<i  even  of  his  life  in  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
tures. Instead  of  so  shamefully  prostituting  this 
predeliction,  had  he  conferred  it  upon  men  of  worth 
generally  known  and  esteemed  for  their  eminent 
virtues  and  abilities,  his  reign,  which  began  under 
auspices  so  favourable,  would'  have  been  as  happy 
for  his  subjects  as  for  himself.  He  left  two  sons, 
Edward  who  succeeded  him,  and  John  who  died 
yotiBg ;  and  two  daughters,  Jane  married  to  David 
pruce,  king  of  Scotland,  aiwi  Eleanor,  married  to 
j^eginaldj  count  of  Gueldres, 
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JIDWARD  III.  eleventh  King  from  the  Conquest^ 

jTldest  son  of  E^dward  !!•;  bojn  November  15, 
1312;  crowned  February  1,  1327}  marriecl 
Philippa  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hainault ;  died 
at  Richmond,  June  21^  1377  j  aged  65  j  buried 
at  V/estminster.] 

Ann.  1327  to  1330. 

A  council  of  regency,  consisting  of  five  bishops 
and  seven  lay  peers,  is  appointed  by  parliament, 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  now  earl  of  Lancaster,  is 
Jnvested  with  the  office  of  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  king's  person.  An  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Scots,  under  the  jronimand  of  the  earl  of 
Murray  arkd  lord  Douglas,  threatens  an  incursion 
into  the  northern  counties^  The  English  regency 
assemble  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  in- 
vite back  John  of  Hainault  and  some  foreigi^ 
cavalry  whom  they  had  dismissed.  Young  Edward, 
burning  with  a  passion  for  military  f^me,  marched 
jt  the  head  of  this  swrmy  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  already  brol^n  intp  the  frontiers^  and  were 
laying  every  thing  waste  around  them, 

Murray  and  Douglas  were  the  most  celebrated 
y^arriors  among  the  Scots,  and  their  forces  were 
perfectly  qualified  by  t^eir  manner  of  life  for  that 
iiesultory  war,  which  they  carried  into  England. 
They  consisted  chiefly  pf  light  armed  troops, 
mounted  on  sm^l  horses,  which,  found  subsistence 
every  where.  Their  whoje  equipage  consisted  of  ^ 
bag  of  oatmeal,  whidi,  as  a  supply  in  ca^e  of  ncr 
cessity,  each  soldier  carried  behind  him,  together 
with  a  light  plate  of  iron,  on  which  he  immediately 
baked  the  meal  into  a  cake  in  the  open  fields.  Their 
cookery  was  equally  expeditious :  after  flaying  th« 
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_  animal,  they  placed  the  skin  loose,  and  hanging  in 
the  form  of  a  bag  upon  stakes,  they  poured  water 
into  it,  kindled  a  fire  below,  and  thus  made  it 
serve  as  a  cauldron  for  the  boiling  of  their  vic- 
tuals. 

The  chief  diffictdty  which  Edward  met  with  was 
to  come  up  with  an  army  so  rapid  in  its  marches; 
He  found  at  last,  that  they  had  pitched  their  camp 
on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ware,  a  ground  so 
well  chosen,  that  it  was  impracticable,  without 
temerity,  to  cross  the  river  in  their  front,  and 
attack  them  in  their  present  situation.  Edward 
insisted  that  all  hazards  should  be  run  rather  than 
allow  these  ravagers  to  escape  with  impunity,  but 
Mortimer's  authority  prevented  the  attack ;  shortly 
after,  Douglas  having  got  the  watch-word  of  the 
English  army,  surveyed  exactly  the  situation  of 
their  camp,  entered  it  secretly  in  the  night  time 
Ivith  a  body  of  two  hundred  determined  soldiers, 
and  advanced  to  the  royal  tent,  with  a  view  of 
killing  or  carrying  off  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his 
army.  But  some  of  Edward's  attendants  awaking 
in  that  critical  moment,  made  resistance;  his 
chaplain  and  chamberlain  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
his  safety ;  the  king  himself,  after  making  a  valorous 
defence,  escaped  in  the  dark,  and  Douglas  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  hastily  re- 
treated with  the  remaindey.  The  Scots  being  frus- 
trated in  their  design,  decamped  without  noise  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  hastened  to  their  own  coun- 
try. Edwardy  on  entering  the  place  of  their  en- 
campment, found  only  six  Englishmen,  whom  th^ 
enemy  had  tied  to  the  trees,  after  breaking  their 
legs  to  prevent  their  carrying  any  intelligence  to 
their  countrymen. 

The  escape  of  the  Scots  was  as  vexatious  to  th 
English  army,  as  the  valour  of  the  young  king  was 
applauded  and  admired ;  but  the  general  displeasure 
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fell  violently  on  Mortimer,  who,  being  sensible  of 
the  growing  hatred  of  the  people,  thought  it  pru- 
dent, on  any  terras,  to  secure  peace  with  Scotland, 
^  in  order  to  fix  his  power  more  firmly  at  home.  A 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  in  which  England  renounced  all  title  to 
superiority  over  Scotland,  acknowledging  Robert  as 
its  independent  sovereign  :  and  a  marriage  was  sti- 
pulated between  Jane,  Edward's  sister,  and  David 
Bruce,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert.  In  return  for 
these  advantages,  Robert  stipulated  the  payment  of 
thirty  thousand  marks  to  England. 

The  next  step  that  Mortimer  thought  necessary 
for  his  security  was  to  overawe  the  princes  of  the 
blood  (the  earls  of  Norfolk,  of  Kent,  and  of  Lan- 
caster), whose  constant  union  in  their  councils  gave 
him  great  suspicions  of  their  designs  against  him* 
He  accordingly  resolved  to  sacrifice  one  of  these 
princes,  and  the  good-natured  simplicity  of  the  earl 
of  Kent  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  practising 
upon  him.  He  found  means  by  his  emissaries  to 
persuade  that  prince,  that  his  brother  king  Edward 
was  still  alive,  and  detained  in  some  secret  prison. 
The  earl's  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  acted  against 
the  late  king,  and  his  ardent  wishes  of  making  some 
atonement  for  it,  induced  him  to  enter  into  a  de- 
sign of  restoring  his  brother  to  liberty,  and  re-instat- 
ing him  on  the  throne.  After  this  harmless  con- 
trivance had  been  allowed  to  proceed  a  certain 
length,  the  earl  was.  seized  by  Mortimer,  accused 
before  the  parliament,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
life  and  fortune.  The  queen  and  Mortimer,  appre- 
hensive of  Edward's  lenity  towards  his  uncle,  hur*^ 
ried  on  the  execution ;  but  so  general  was  the  affec- 
tion borne  him,  that  though  peers  had  been  easily 
found  to  condemn  that  innocent  prince,  it  was  not 
till  the  evening  of  the  next  day  that  his  enemies 
could  find  an  executioner  to  perform  the  office.  H^ 
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was  beheaded  on  the  9th  of  March  1S30.  )tSs 
forfeited  estates  were  seized  by  Mortimer,  who 
mostly  converted  to  his  own  use  the  immense 
fortunes  of  both  le  Despensers  and  their  adherents. 
These  abominable  practices  could  not  escape  the 
observation  of  a  prince  endowed  with  so  much 
spirit  and  judgment  as  young  Edward,  who,  being 
now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  repined  at  being  held 
in  fetters. by  this  audacious  minister.  But  such  wa^ 
his  power,  that  as  much  precaution  as  secrecy 
were  required  for  his  overthrow.  The  queen  and 
Mortimer  had  chosen  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for 
their  residence,  which  was  strictly  guarded ;  the  gates 
were  locked  every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to 
the  queen.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  between  the 
king  and  some  of  his  confidential  friends  among 
the  barons,  to  seize  upon  them  in  this  fortress,  and 
for  that  purpose,  sir  William  Eland,  the  governor, 
was  induced  to  admit  them  by  a  secret  sub- 
terraneous passage,  which  had  been  formerly  cbn^ 
trived  for  an  out-let,  but  was  now  buried  in  rub- 
bish ;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power 
to  make  resistance,  was  suddenly  seized  in  an  apart- 
ment adjoining  that  of  the  queen.  A  parliament 
was  immediately  summoned  for  his  judgment ;  and 
from  the  supposed  notoriety  of  all  the  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  of  which  he  was  accused,  he  was  con- 
demned and  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elmes,  about 
a  mile  from  London. 

Ann.  1331  to  1336.  ' 

llie  queen  is  confined  for  life  to  her  own  house 
at  Risings,  near  London,  and  her  revenue  is  reduced 
to  four  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Edward  issues  writs  to  the  judges,  enjoining 
them  to  administer  justice  without  any  regard  to 
arbitrary  orders  from  the  ministers  j    and  as^  th« 
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robbers  and  murderers  had  during  the  course  of  the 
public  convulsions,  multiplied  to  an  enormous  de^ 
gfrec,  and  were  openly  protected  by  the  barons,  he' 
exncts  from  the  peers  a  solemn  promise  in  parlia;* 
ment,  that  they  would  break  off  ^11  connexion  with 
such  malefactors.  He  sets  himself  in  earnest  to  re- 
medy the  evil.  Many  of  these  gangs  had  become 
so  numerous,  as  to  require  his  own  presence  to  dis« 
perse  them. 

Robert  Bruce  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  soa 
David,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
earl  of  Murray.  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  that 
John  Baliol  who  had  been  king  of  Scotland,  is 
persuaded,  by  promises  of  assistance  from  many 
English  barons,  to  quit  hb  patrimonial  estate  in 
Normandy,  where  he  resided,  and  avail  himself  of 
the  present  circumstances  to  revive  the  claims  of 
his  faniily  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  interest 
of  the  English  nobles  in  that  enterprise  was'  the  re- 
covery of  valuable  estates  they,  had  in  Scotland,  and 
which  wer^  to  be  restored  to  them  according  to  the 
last  treaty,  the  performance  of  which  had  been  al- 
ways protracted  by  Robert  Bruce  on  evasive  pre- 
tences, though  he  confessed  the  justice  of  the  cbum^ 
These  injured  nobles  ajJplied  to  Edward  for  his  con- 
currence and  assistance.  But  many  powerful  mo- 
tives preventing  him  from  openly  supporting  Baliol, 
he  contented  himself  in  encouraging  him,  con- 
nived at  his  assembling  forces  in  the  north,  and 
gave  countenance  to  the  nobles  who  were  disposed 
to  join  in  the  attempt. 

A  force  of  near  two  thousand  five  hundred  merf 
was  inlisted  under  Baliol;  who  landed  with  it  in 
Scotland,  and  routed  with  great  slaughter  dsa  army 
ten  times  more  considerable.  This  victory,'  which 
was  followed  by  seme  others,  so  intimidated  the 
Scots,  that  their  armies  dispersed  and  disbanded  for 
want  of  pay  and  subsistence.    Thus  the  natioja  was 
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In  effect  subdued  by  a  handful  of  men  ;  each  ndUe- 
man  submitted  to  BaKol,  who  was  crowned  at 
Scone;  David,  his  competitor,  was  sent  over  to 
France,  with  his  betrothed  wife,  the  sister  of 
Edward,  and  the  heads  of  his  party  sued  for  ^  truce, 
which  Baliol  granted  them,  in  order  to  assemble 
a  parliament  in  tranquillity,  and  have  his  title  re- 
cognized by  the  whole  Scottish  nation.  But  his  im- 
prudence making  him  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
his  English  followers,  he  was,  notwithstannding  the 
truce,  attacked  of  a  sudden  by  sir  Archibald  Pouglas 
and  completely  routed,  his  brother  John  Baliol  was 
slain,  he  himself  was  chaced  into  England  in  a 
miserable  condition^  and  thus  lost  his  kingdom  by 
a  revolution  as  rapid  as  that  by  which  ite  had  zo 
quired  it. 

Baliol  sends  a  message  to  the  king,  offering  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  to  renew  the  ho- 
mage for  his  crown.  Edwards  accepts  the  offer, 
assembles  an^army  and  marches  to  Scotland.  On 
the  i  9.th  o/  July,  1 SSS,  he  meets  at  Halidownhill, 
a  little  north  of  Berwick,  the  Scottish  army  com- 
manded by  Douglas,  who  began  the  attadc,  and 
was  immediately  killed.  On  his  faH,  his  army  was 
totally  routed  and  fled  in  confusion ;  the  English, 
but  much  more  the  Irish,  gave  little  quarter  in  the 
pursuit ;  all  the  principal  nobles  were  slain  or  taken 
priso;iers ;  near  thirty  thousand  of  the  Scots  fell  in 
the  action,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  amounted 
X)nly  to  one  knight,  one  esquirje,  and  thirteen 
soldiers.  The  nobles  immediately  submitted,  and 
Edwardj  leaving  a  considerable  body  with  Baliol 
Xo  complete  the  conquest,  returned  with  the  re^ 
mainder  of  his  army  to  England.  Baliol  being  ac- 
Joiowledged  king,  by  a  parliament  assembled  at  Edin- 
t)urgh,  recognized  again  the  superiority  of  England, 
to  which  he  ceded  Dunbar,  Berwick,  Roxborough, 
|)dinburgh,  and  aU.  the  south  east  counties  of  ScojCr 
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land,  which  were  declared  to  be  for  ever  annexed 
to  the  English  monarchy. 

The  Scots  were  so  much  disgusted  at  this  deed, 
that  as  soon  as  the  English  forces  were  withdrawn, 
they  revolted  from  Bdiol,  and  returned  to  their 
former  allegiance  under  Bruce.  Edward  assembled 
again  an  army,  and  marched  into  Scotland ;  on  his 
approach,  the  Scots  withdrew  into  their  hills  and 
fastnesses,  and  did  not  oppose  his  ravaging  and 
•  destroying  the  estates  of  those  he  called  rebels ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  retreated,  they  re  conquered  their 
country.  Edward  made  anew  his  appearance  in 
Scotland,  with  like  success ;  and  thougn  he  marched 
uncontrouled  over  the  Low  Countries,  the  nation  it- 
self was  farther  than  ever  from  being  subdued,  and 
amidst  all  their  calamities,  they  were  encouraged  by 
daily  promises  of  relief  from  France ;  they  had  at 
least  to  expect  a  great  diversion  of  that  force  which 
oppressed  them,  as  a  war  was  now  likely  to  break; 
out  between  France  and  England, 

Ann.  1337,  1S38,  1339.* 

Edward  introduces  the  tide  of  duke  *in  England 
in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  prince  Edward,  and 
creates  him  duke  of  Cornwall,  with  great  solemnity, 
in  full  parliament  at  Westminster,  (March  17, 
1337,)  by  girding  him  with  the  sword,  and  grant- 
ing him  by  a  patent  the  title  of  duke,  and  several 
large  estates  to  enable  him  to  support  that  dignity^ 
He  conferred  also  this  high  title  on  his  cousin  Henry 
earl  of  Lancaster,  and  on  two  of  his  own  younger 
sons  the  princes  Lionel  and  John,  at  different  times. 

Robert  of  Artois,  a  prince  descended  from  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  had  lost  the  county  of  Artois, 
which  he  claimed  as  his  birth-right  by  two  sen- 
tences, both  deemed  iniquitous,  the  first  issued  by 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  last  by  Philip  the  Long.    Philip 
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of  VaTois  being  the  present  king  of  France,  Robert, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  took  advantage  of  that 
circumstance  to  renew  his  claim,  but  the  new 
vouchers  he  employed  in  support  of  it  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  evident  forgery.  He  was 
accordingly  summoned  four  times  to  appear  in  the 
court  of  parliament  to  answer  the  accusation,  and 
on  his  non-appearance,  was  banished  the  kingdom 
with  confiscation  of  his  estates.  He  came  over  to 
England,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  » 
Edward,  and  admitted  into  his  councils  and  confi* 
dence.  Abandoning  himself  to  the  impulse  of  his 
rage  and  despair,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Ed- 
ward, that  by  the  right  of  his  mother,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  whose  three  sons,  Lewis 
Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  had 
left  no  male  issue,  he  had  a  title  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  even  flattered  him,  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible for  a  prince  of  his  valour  and  abilities  to 
render  his  claim  effectual.  Edward,  who,  a  few 
years  ago  had  entertained  the  same  ideas  about  his 
title  to  the  crOwn  of  France,  was  the  more  disposed 
to  hearken  to  suggestions  of  this  nature,  as  he  had 
reasons  to  complain  of  Philip's  conduct,  who  de- 
tained some  places  in  Guienne,  and  supported  the 
€xiled  David  Bruce,  or  at  least,  encouraged  th^ 
Scots  in  their  struggles  for  independence.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  some  preparations  for  hostilities. 
Philip,  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  issued 
a  sentence  of  felony  and  attainder  against  Robert 
his  brother-in-law,  and  declared,  that  every  vassal 
of  the  crown,  whether  witfUn  or  witJwut  the  king- 
dom, who  gave  countenance  to  that  traitor,  would 
be  involved  in  the  same  sentence ;  a  menace  easy  to 
be  imderstood,  but  insufficient  to  make  the  least 
impression  On  the  haughty  mind  of  Edward.  He 
immediately  set  on  foot  several  negociations  to  form 
alliances  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the  frontiers 
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of  Germany,  the  only  places  from  which  he  either 
could  make  an  effectual  attack  upon  France,  or  pro- 
duce such  a  diversion  as  might  save  the  province  of 
Guienne. 

James  d'Artevelle,  a  brewer  in  Ghent,  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  king  addressed  himself  to  bring 
the  Flemings  to  his  interest,  and  he  never  courted 
any  ally  with  so  much  assiduity  and  whfeedling  as 
he  used  towards  that  seditious  tradesman,  who  go- 
verned his  countrymen  with  a  more  absolute  sway 
than  any  of  their  sovereigns  had  ever  done.    He 
placed  and  displaced  the  magistrate's  at  pleasure ;  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who,  on  the  least 
signal  from  him,  instantly  assassinated  any  man  who 
happened  to  fall  under  his  displeasure.  All  the  cities, 
of  glanders  were  full  of  his  spies,  and  it  was  imme* 
diate  death  to  give  him  the  smallest  umbrage.    The 
Flemings,  who  were  vassals  of   France,    affecting 
scruples  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  their  liege 
lord's  territories,   Edward,  by  the  advice  of  d'Arte? 
velle,  assumed  in  his  commissions  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  and  in  virtue  of  this  right  claimed  their 
assistance   for   dethroning   Philip    de    Valois,    the 
usurper  of  his  kingdom :  this  pretended  usurpation 
had  been  indeed  lately  acknowledged  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria,  in  his  in- 
terview with  Edward  at  Coblentz.     The  emperor^i 
seated  on  the  throne,  which  was  raised  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  great  square^    condemned  king  Philip 
of  Valois  to  restore  the  empire  to  the  towns  and 
estates  which  he  held  from  it,  and  of  which  he  had 
not  done  homage  in  the  usual  time ;    meanwhile 
he  adjudged  to  the  king  of  England  the  provinces 
of  Normandy,   Aquitaine,  and  Anjou,  as  being  a 
part  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  English  crown^^ 
jtnd  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  from  the  right 
of  his  mother  Isabella.    Endless  and  implacable  jea«. 
li^s  have  been  the  consequences  of  that  prcft^ft: 
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sion,  which  was  in  itself  quite  unjustifiable,  even  if 
the  saKc  law,  or  rather  the  uninterrupted  usage 
which  excluded  the  female  branches  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  France,  had  not  existed,  as 
the  two  last  kings,  Philip  the  Long  and  Charles  the 
Fair,  had  left  daughters,  who  were  still  alive,  and 
who  stood  before  the  queeii  Isabella  in  the  order  of 
succession.  From  this  period- may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  that  great  animosity  which  the 
English  have  ever  since  borne  to  the  French. 

Philip  made  great  preparations,  and  formed 
powerful  alliances  against  the  English.  However, 
£dw2u:d  entered  the  enemy's  country,  and  encamped 
on  the  fields  of  Vironfosse,  near  la  Capelle,  with 
an  army  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men.  Philip  ap- 
proached him  with  an  army  of  nearly  double  the 
force.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  for  some 
days,  and  mutual  defiances  passed  between  the  two 
kings,  but  though  the  challenges  were  reciprocally 
accepted,  some  obstacles  intervening,  the  war  was 
prosecuted  in  the  usuaWway.  Edward  being  averse 
to  engage  in  an  action  against  so  great  a  superiority, 
retired  into  Flanders,  and  disbanded  his  army,  after 
having  contracted  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  debts,  anticipated  all  his  revenue,  and  pawned 
«very  thing  of  value  which  belonged  either  to  him-f 
self  or  his  queen* 

The  king,  far  from  being  discouraged' by  these 
first  difficulties,  ivas  anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour 
by  a  more  successful  enterprise.  He  came  over  to 
England,  summoned  a  parliament,  and  on  his  consent- 
ing to  grant  a  confirmation  of  the  two  charters, 
and  of  the  privileges  of  boroughs,  a  pardon  for  old 
debts  and  trespasses,  and  a  remedy  for  some  abuses 
in  the  execution  of  common  law,  he  obtained  from 
the  barons  and  knights  an  unusual  grant  for  two 
years,  of  the  ninth  shea^  lamb,,  and  fleece  on  their 
states,  an^  from  the  burgesses^  a  ninth  of  the  true 
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^alue  of  their  moveables.  The  whole  parliament' 
granted  him  also  for  the  same  term  of  years,  a  duty 
of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported , 
on  each  three  hundred  wool-fells,  and  on  each  last 
of  leather. 


Ann.  1340,  1341. 

As  Philip  was  apprized,  from  the  preparations 
which  were  making  both  in  England  and  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  he  must  expect  another  invasion 
from  Edward,  he  fitted  out  a  very  considerable 
fleet,  manned  with  forty  thousand  men,  and  he 
stationed  them  oflF  I'Ecluse,  with  a  view  of  inter- 
cepting the  king  in  his  passage.  The  English  fleet, 
much  inferior  in  number,  gained  the  wind  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  the  sun  in  their  back.  With  these 
advantages,  they  began  the  action.  The  battle  was 
fierce  and  bloody.  The  king,  and  many  gallant 
nobles  who  accompanied  him,  animated  to  such  a 
degree  by  their  own  example  the  seamen  and 
soldiery,  that  they  maintained  everywhere  a  su- 
periority over  the  enemy.  The  French  lost  two 
hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  had  thirty  thousand 
men  killed.  None  of  Philip's  courtiers,  it  is  said, 
dared  to  inform  him  of  the  event,  till  his  fool  or 

{'ester  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he  discovered  the 
OSS  that  he  had  sustained. 

This  signal  success  increased  the  king's  influence 
over  his  allies,  who  assembled  their  forces  with  ex- 
pedition, and  joined  the  English  army.  Edward 
marched  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  with  an  army 
of  above  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the 
Flemings,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  under 
the  command  of  Robert  of  Artois,  laid  siege  to  St^ 
Omer  ;  but  they  were  routed  by  a  sally  of  the  gar-? 
rison,  and  never  more  appeared  in  the  field.  Ed- 
ward's enterprises  were  not  so  inglorious,  but  proved 
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equafly  vain  and  fruitless.  He  laid  siege  to  Tournay^ 
and  evpry  assault  being  repulsed,  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  After  it  had  con- 
tinued ten  weeks,  Edward,  irritated  ^t  the  small 
progress  he  had  hitherto  made,  sent  Philip  a  defiance 
by  a  herald,  and  challenged  him  to  decide  their 
claims'  for  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  singte 
combat,  or  by  an  miction  of  a  hundred  against  m 
hundred,  or  by  a  general  engagement.  But  Philip 
replied,  that  Edward  having  done  homage  to  him 
for  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  and  having  solemnly 
acknowledged  him  for  his  superior,  it  by  no  means 
became  him  to  send  a  defiance  to  his  liege  lord  and 
sovereign.  The  countess  dowager  of  Hainauk 
then  interposed  with  her  good  offices,  and  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  peace  between  the  contending 
monarchs,  who,  at  last,  concluded  a  truce,  which 
left  both  parties  in  possession  of  their  present  acqui- 
sitions, and  stopped  all  hostilities.  Edward,  ha- 
rassed by  his  numerous  and  importunate  creditors, 
was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  by  stealth  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  found  himself  in  a  bad  situation^ 
both  with  his  own  people  and  with  foreiga 
states. 

The  parliament  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, to  exact  from  the  king  the  most  exorbitant 
concessions,  in  return  for  which  they  oflFered  him  a 
grant  of  twenty  thousand  sacks  of  wooL  Ifis 
wants  were  so  urgent  from  the  clamours  of  his 
creditors  and  the  demands  of  his  foreign  allies, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  supply  on  these 
hard  conditions.  He  ratified  this  statute  in  full  par- 
liament, but  secretly  entered  a  protest,  by  whick 
he  declared,  that  as  soon  his  convenience  permitted, 
he  would,  from  his  own  authority,  revoke  what 
had  been  extorted  from  him.  Accordingly,  he  was 
no  sooner  possessed  of  the  parliamentary  supply, 
than  he  issued  an  (diet,  by  which^  with  tiie  advice 
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of  his  council,  and  of  some  earls  and  barons,  he 
abrogated  and  annulled  that  statute.  The  parlia* 
ments  that  were  afterwards  assembled  took  no  no* 
tice  of  this  arbitrary  exertion,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  Edward  had  so  far  re-established  his  in- 
fluence,  and  freed  himself  from  his  present  necessi- 
ties, that  he  then  obtained  from  his  pariiament  a 
kgal  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute. 

The  king  had  undergone  so  many  mortifications 
from  his  attempts  against  France,  and  saw  so  little 
prospect  of  success  in  any  other  attack  on  the  side 
of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  fortifications  which  had  been  raised 
on  that  frontier,  that  he  would  probably  have 
dropped  his  claim,  had  not  a  revolution  in  Britanny 
opened  to  him  more  promising  views. 

John  III.  duke  of  Britanny,  had  no  issue,  and 
Jiis  younger  brother  the  late  count  of  Penthievre, 
had  left  only  one  daughter,  whom  the  duke  deemed 
his  heir,  as  his  family  had  inherited  the  duchy  by  a 
female  succession ;  he  thought  accordingly,  that  his 
niece's  title  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  count  of 
Alountfort,  his  own  brother,  but  of  a  second  marr 
riage,  and  he  purposed^to  marry  her  to  some  person 
who  might  be  able  to  defend  her  rights.  He  cast 
his  eye  on  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  king  of 
France,  by  his  mother  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to 
Philip,  and  having  consulted  the  states,  of  Britai;iny 
on  that  alliance;^  they  willingly  concurred  in  his 
choice.  The  marriage  being  concluded,  all  the  vas- 
sals of  the  duchy,  and  among  the  rest  the  count 
of  Mountfort,  swore  fealty  to  Charles  and  to  his 
consort  as  to  their  future  sovereigns.  But,  on  the 
death  of  duke  John,  while  Charles  of  Blois  was 
soliciting  at  the  court  of  France  the  investiture  of 
the  duchy,  Mountfort  acquired  immediate  posses^ 
^on  of  it,  by  making  himself  master  of  the  prior 
ppal  towns  and  fortresses,  and  engaged  many  C0|^ 
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^slderable  barons  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  He 
then  hastened  immediately  to  England,  and  offering 
to  do  homage  to  Edward  as  king  of  France,  for  the 
duchy  of  Britanny,  he  proposed  him  a  strict  alliance 
for  the  support  of  their  mutual  pre'tensions.  Ed- 
ward did  not  hesitate  to  accept  an  offer,  which 
besides  closely  uniting  to  him  by  a  great  interest  an 
active  and  valiant  prince,  would  open  to  him  aii 
€asy  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France. 

As  this  treaty  was  still  a  secret,  Mountfort,  oit 
his  return  from  England,  ventured   to   appear  at 

»  Paris,  in  order  to  defend  his  cause  before  the  court 
of  peers ;  but  observing  Philip  and  his  judges  to  be 
prepossessed  against  his  title,  he  suddenly  made  his 
escape,  and  war  immediately  commenced  between 
him  and  Charles  of  Blois.  PhiHp  sent  his  eldest 
«on,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  with  a  powerful  army.  Mountfort  remained 
in  the  city  of  Nantz,  where  he  was  besieged,  taken 
prisoner,  conducted  to  Paris,  and  shut  up  in  the 

^  tower  of  the  Louvre* 

Ann.  1342  to  1345* 

Jane  of  Flanders,  countess  of  Mountfort,  coura- 
geously undertakes  to  support  the  falling  fortunes 
of  her  family.  She  assembles  the  inhabitants  of 
Rennes,  where  she  then  resided,  and  carrying  her 
infemt  son  in  her  arms,  deplores  to  them  the  cala^ 
mity  of  their  sovereign,  recommends  to  their  care 
the  illustrious  orphan^  the  sole  male  remaining  of 
their  ancient  princes,  who  had  governed  them  with 
such  lenity,  declares  herself  willing  to  run  all  ha- 
zards with  them  in  so  just  a  cause,  discovers  the  re- 
sources which  still  remain  in  the  alliance  of  England, 
and  begs  them  to  make  one  effort  against  an  usurpep, 
who,  being  imposed  on  them  by  the  arms  of  France 
would  in  return  make  a  sacrifice  to  his  protector 
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of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Britanny.  The  audience, 
moved  and  inspired  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
princess,  vowed  to  live  and  die  with  her  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  her  family ;  all  the  other  fortresses 
of  Britanny  embraced  the  same  resolution.  The 
countess  went  from  place  to  place  encouraging  the 
garrisons,  and  after  she  had  put  the  whole  province 
in  a  good  state  of  defence,  she  shut  herself  up  in 
Hennebond,  and  sent  her  son  to  England,  to  en- 
gage the  king  by  such  a  pledge  to  embrace  with 
zeal  the  interests  of  her  family. 

Charles  de  Blois,  anxious  to  make  himself  master 
of  so  important  a  fortress  as  Hennebond,  and  still 
more,  to  take  tl>e  countess  prisoner*  besieged  the 
place  with  a  large  army^  Several  sallies  were  made 
with  success  by  the  garrison,  and  the  countess  her- 
self was  the  most  forward  in  all  military  operations. 
Observing  one  day,  that  the  besiegers,  entirely  oc- 
cupied in  an  attack,  had  neglected  a  distant  quarter 
of  their  camp,  she  immediately  sallied  forth  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  cavalry,  set  fire  to  their  tents, 
baggage,  and  magazines.  But  when  sl\p  was  pre- 
paring to  return,  she  found  that  a  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy  had  thrown  themselves  between  her 
and  the  gates.  She  immediately  ordered  her  men 
to  disband,  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Brest.  She  met  them  at  that  place,  collected 
another  body  of  five  hundred  horse,  returned  to 
Hennebond,  broke  unexpectedly  through  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  re-entered  the  town  with  this  rein- 
forcement. The  besiegers  at  length  made  several 
breaches  in  the  walls,  and  it  was  apprehended,  that 
a  general  assault,  which  was  hourly  expected,  would 
be  fatal,  A  capitulation  was  therefore  proposed, 
and  the  conferences  were  already  began,  when  the 
<jountess,  who  had  mounted  to  a  high  tower,  de- 
scried some  sails  at  a  distance.  She  immediately 
exclaimed,    *^  Behold   the  FMglish  succours!   JS'o 
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cctpitulatimi  /"  This  fleet  had  on  board  a  body  of 
heavy  armed  cavalry,  and  sixty  thousand  archers, 
who  entered  the  harbour,  and  immediately  sallied 
forth,  beat  the  besiegers  from  all  their  posts,  and 
obliged  them  to  decamp,  Edward  sent  her  a  new 
reinforcement,  under  the  command  of  Robert  of 
Artois,  who  embarked  on  board  a  fl^et  of  forty-five 
ships,  and  sailed  to  Britanny,  His  first  exploit  was 
the  taking  of  Vannes,  but  he  survived  a  very  little 
time  this  success.  The  noblemen  of  the  party  of 
Charles  de  Blois  assembled  secretly  in  arms,  attacked 
Vannes  of  a  sudden,  and  carried  the  place,  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  wound  received  by  Robert,  of 
which  he  soon  after  died  at  sea  on  his  return  to 
England. 

The  last  truce  being  now  expired,  the  war  which 
the  English  and  French  had  hitherto  carried  on  as 
allies  to  the  competitors  of  Britanny,  was  thence- 
forth conducted  in  the  name  and  under  the  standard 
of  the  two  monarchs.  Edward  landed  in  the  Mor- 
bihan  near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  opened  the  campaign  by  besieging  at  once 
the  three  principal  towns  of  Britanny,  Nantes, 
Rennes,  and  Vannes.  But  by  undertaking  too 
much,  he  failed  of  success  in  this  enterprise,  and 
willingly  hearkened  to  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's 
legates.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  three  years,  and  sooii  after  concluding^ 
this  treaty,  Edward  embarked  for  England,  with 
his  army. 

The  truce  was  of  short  duration.  The  king^ 
having  obtained  from  the  parliament  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  sent  the  earl  of 
Derby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  into  Guienne, 
for  the  defence  of  that  province.  This  valiant 
prince,  not  content  with  protecting  it,  made  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  on  the  enemy.  But|  after  he  had 
rendered  himself  master  of  many  towns  and  for* 
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tresses,  Philip  sent  against  him  the  duk^  of  Nor'> 
xnandy  and  Burgundy,  attended  by  other  great 
nobility,  and  leading  a  powerful  army,  which  thef 
English  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the  open 
field,  and  were  compelled,  of  course,  to  stand  upon 
the  defensive.  After  some  successes,  the  duke  of 
Normandy  laid  siege  to  Aiguillon,  and  purposed  to 
reduce  it  by  famine. 

Edward,  informed  of  the  great  danger  which 
threatened  Guienne,  embarked  at  Southampton,  ori 
board  a  fleet  of  near  a  thousand  sail  of  all  dimen- 
sions, and  carried  with  him,  besides  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  England,  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  afterwards 
called  the  Blap k  Prince.  The  contrary  winds  pre- 
venting the  king  from  arriving  in  time  at  Guienne, 
he  landed  safely  at  la  Hogue,  a  port  in  Normandy^ 
destroyed  all  the  ships  which  were  there,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  at  Barfleur  and  Cherbourg,  spread 
his  army  over  the  whole  country,  and  gave  them 
an  unbounded  licence,  of  burning,  spoiling,  and 
plundering  every  places  of  which  they  became! 
masters. 

Aim.   1346,  134'?'. 

Philip,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  unex- 
pected invasion,  issued  orders  for  levying  forces  in 
all  quarters;  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  the  rich  town  of  Caen,  where 
the  pillage  continued  for  three  days.  The  king  re- 
served for  his  own  share,  the  jewels,  plate,  silks, 
fine  cloth,  and  linen,  and  he  bestowed  the  remainder 
pf  the  spoil  on  his  army.  ^  The  whole  was  sent  over 
to  England,  together  with  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  citizens  of  Caen,  whose  ransom  was  an  addi- 
tional profit*  Tiie  king  moved  next  to  Rouen,  but 
finding,  that  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  had  been 
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broken  down,  he  mardied  along  the  banks  of  that 
river  towards  Paris,  destroying  all  the  towns  and 
villages  which  he  met  with  on  his  road.  Some  of 
his  light  troops  advanced  even  near  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and  reduced  to  ashes  within  sight  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  royal  palace  of  St.  Germain,  the  villages  of 
Nanterre,  Ruel,  and  others.  Edward  intended  to 
pass  the  river  at  Poissy,  but  found  the  French  army 
encamped  on  the^  opposite  side,  and  the  bridge  at 
that  place,  as  well  as  all  others  over  the  Seine^ 
broken  down;  which  indicated,  that  the  French 
meant  to  inclose  him  on  all  sides  in  hopes  of  attack- 
ing him  with  more  advantage,  but  he  deceived 
them  by  a  stratagem ;  he  feigned  to  advance  rapidly 
farther  up  the  Seine,  and  immediately  returning  to 
Poissy,  which  the  enemy  had  already  quitted  to 
attend  his  motions  j  he  repaired  the  bridge  with  in- 
credible celerity,  passed  over  his  army,  and  having 
thus  disengaged  himself,  advanced  by  quick  marches 
towards  Flanders.  But  as  he  approached  the  rivet 
Somme,  he  found  himself  in  the  same  difficulty  as 
before ;  all  the  bridges  were  either  broken  down  or 
strongly  guarded,  and  a  French  army,  commanded 
by  Godemar  de  Faye,  was  stationed  on  the  opposite 
banks,  while  Philip  was  advancing  on  him  with  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  published  a  reward  to  any  one  that 
should  bring  him  intelligence  of  a  passage  over  the 
Somme;  and  a  peasant  informed  him  of  a  good 
ford  below  Abbeville.  He  hastened  thither,  and 
finding  Godemar  de  Faye  on  the  opposite  banks^  he 
deliberated  not  a  moment,  but  threw  himself  into 
the  river  swwd  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  station,  and  pursued 
them  to  a  distance.  Philip  arrived  at  the  ford  when 
the  rear-guard  of  the  English  were  passing,  but  the 
rising  of  the  tide  prevented  him  from  following  them. 
Edward  having  to  fight  against  an  army  more^ 
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than  three  times  superior  in  number  to  his  own, 
chose  his  ground  with  advantage  on  a  gentle  ascent 
near  the  village  of  Crescy,  and  determined  to  await 
in  tranquillity  the  enemy,  in  hopes  that  their  eager- 
ness to  engage  would  hurry  them  on  to  some  rash 
and  ill-concerted  action.  He  divided  his  army  into 
three  lines ;  the  first  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Wales ;  the  second  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Northampton,  with  the  lords  WiUoughby,  Basset, 
Roos,  and  sir  Lewis  Tufton.  Edward  took  to  him- 
self the  command  of  the  third  division.  It  is  related 
by  some  historians,  that  he  employed  a  new  inven- 
tion against  the  enemy,  and  placed  in  his  front  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  first  that  had  been  made  use 
of  on  any  remarkable  occasion  in  Europe ;  a  dis- 
covery, which  changed  by  degrees  the  whole  art  of 
w^r,  and  by  consequence,  many  circumstances  in 
the  political  government  of  Europe. 

The  Frendi  army,  formed  into  three  lines,  arrived 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  first  line,  consisting 
of  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bow-men,  was 
commanded  by  Anthony  Dona  and  Charles  Gri- 
maldy ;  the  second  was  led  by  the  count  d'Alen9on, 
brother  to  the  king,  who  was  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  third.  Besides  the  French  monarch,  there 
were  no  less  than  three  crowned  heads  in  his  army  ; 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  his 
son,  and  the  king  of  Minorca. 

On  the  26th  of  August  1S46,  and  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  famous  battle  of  Crescy  began 
by  the  French  king  ordering  the  charge  to  his  first 
line.  The  English  archers  poured  in  a  shower  of 
arrows  upon  this  multitude,  and  soon  threw  them 
into  disorder.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  thid  circum* 
stance,  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the  diarge*  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Northampton  now  advanced  their 
line  to  sustain  the  prince,  who>  ardent  in  his  first 
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feats  of  arms,  set  an  example  of  valour,  which  was 
imitated  by  all  his  followers.    In  the  apprehension 
that  some  mischance  might  happen  to  him,  an  officer 
was  dispatched  to  the  king,  and  entreated  him  to 
send  succours  to  the  relief  of  the  prince.    Edward 
had  taken  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  he 
^surveyed  in  tranquillity  the  scene  of  action.    Wheel 
the  messenger  accosted  him,  his  first  question  was 
whether  the  prince  was  slain  or  wounded  ?    On  re- 
ceiving an  answer  in  the  negative ;    "  Return^'  said 
he,  "  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  reserve  the 
honour  of  the  day  to  him.     I  am  confident  that  he 
mil  sh&w  himse^  worthy  of  the  honour  of  knight^ 
hood,  which  I  so  lately  coif^erred  upon  him :  he  will 
be  able,  without  my  assistance,  to  repel  the  enemy. ^* 
This  speech  being  reported  to  the  prince  and  his 
attendants^    inspired    them   with   fresh    courage. 
Philip  advanced  in  vain  to  sustain  the  line  com- 
manded by  his  brother ;  he  found  them  already  dis-* 
comfited ;  and  the  example  of  their  rout  increased 
the  confusion.    The  whole  French  army  taldng  to 
flight,  was  pursued,  and  put  to  the  sword  without 
any  mercy,  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  put  an 
end  to  the  pursuit.     Ihe  king^  on  his  return  to  the 
camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  exclaimed,  **  My  brave  son  !  persevere  in  youf 
honourable  cause  ;   you  are  my  son,  for  valiantly 
you  have  acquitted  yourself  to-day  ;  you  have  shown 
yourself  worthy  of  empire. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  and  on  the  ensuing^  , 
there  fell  by  a  moderate  computation,  besides  thirty 
thousand  men  of  inferior  rank,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  French  knights,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
nobles,  four  thousand  men  at  arms,  (who  formed 
in  the  French  army,  a  certain  number  of  companies 
composed  ^  of  one  ^  hundred  men  each,  and  since 
known  under  the  name  of  GendarTnerie.)  Many  of 
the  principal  nobility  of  France  were,  left  on  the 
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field  of  battle,  and  among  the  rest  Charles  of 
Alen9on,  Philip's  brother.  The  kings  also  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Minorca  were  slain.  The  fate  of  the  for- 
mer was  remarkable ;  he  was  blind  from  age,  but 
being  resolved  to  hazard  his  person  and  set  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his  bridle 
to  be  tied  on  each  side,  to  the  horses  of  two  gentle-^ 
men  of  his  train ;  hi$  dead  body  and  those  of  his 
attendants,  were  afterwards  found  among  the  slain^ 
with  their  horses  standing  by  them  in  the  same 
situation.  His  crest  was  three  ostrich  feathers,  and 
his  motto,  these  German  words,  "  Ich  Dieriy*  (I 
serve,)  which  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  successors 
adopted  in  memorial  of  this  great  victory.  It  was 
no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sustained  by 
the  English,  than  for  the  great  slaughter  of  the 
French.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  with 
the  English  historian,  that  the  loss  of  the  English 
army  amounted  only  to  one  esquire,  and  three 
knights,  and  very  few  of  inferior  rank.     - 

Edward,  as  moderate  in  victory  as  prudent  in  his 
measures  to  obtain  it,  found  that  the  preservation 
of  his  possessions  in  France  required,  above  all^ 
that  he  should  secure  to  himself  an  easy  entrance 
into  that  kingdom.  He,  therefore,  limited  his  am- 
bition to  the  conquest  of  Calais,  ^  and  presented 
himself  with  his  victorious  army  before  that  place, 
which  he  purposed  to  reduce  by  famine. 

During  that  siege,  which  lasted  near  a  twelve* 
month,  Charles  of  Blois  invaded  Britanny  with  a 
considerable  army ;.  but  the  countess  of  Mountfort, 
reinforced  by  some  English  troops,  attacked  him 
during  the  night  in  his  intrenchments,  dispersed 
bis  army,  and  took  Charles  himself  prisoner.  His 
wife,  by  whom  he  was  entitled  to  th«  duchy  of 
Britanny,  compelled  by  the  present  necessity,,  took 
on  her  the  government  of  the  party,  and  proved 
herself  a  rival  in  every  shape,  and  an  antagonist  tq 
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the  countess  of  Mountfort,  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  cabinet.      While  these  noble  heroines  excited 
the  admiration  of  Europe  by  their  glorious  achieve- 
ments,  <|ueen  Philippa  in    England    showed  her- 
self no  less  capable  of  exerting  every  manly  virtue. 
She  marched  to  Durham,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
little  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  to  meet  the 
king  of  Scotland,  David  Bruce,  who  had  been  in- 
<hiced  by  his  ally,  the  king  of  France,  to  invade  the 
northern   counties  of  England,   and  had  entered 
Northumberland    with    an'   army  of  above    fifty 
thousand  men.      Queen  Philippa  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him  at  Neville's  Cross  near  Durham ;  and 
riding  through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  exhorted 
every  man  to  take  revenge  on  these  barbarous  rava^ 
gers ;  nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  field 
till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging.     The 
Scots  were  completely  broken  and  chaced  off  the 
field.    No  less  than  fifteen  thousand  of  them  were 
slain  ;  and  David  Bruce  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
Philippa  having  secured  him  in  the  tower,  hastened . 
to  the  English  camp  before  Calais,  where  she  was 
received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank,  her 
merit,  and  her  success. 

The  town  of  Calais,  now  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  famine,  the  inhabitants  offered  to  capi- 
tulate. But  Edward,  incensed  with  their  pertina- 
cious resistance,  would  not  receive  the  town  on  any 
condition,  which  should  confine  him  in  the  punish- 
ment of  these  oflFenders*  However,  he  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  insist  only,  that  six  of  the  most  con- 
siderable citizens  should  be  sent  to  him  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  he  thought  proper ;  that  they  should 
come  to  his  camp,  carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
their  bands,  bareheaded j  barefooted,  with  ropes 
about  their  necks  ;  and  ok  these  contlitions  he  pro« 
xnised  to  spare  the  Kves  ojf  all  the  remainder. 

These  conditions  struck  the  Calaisians  with  new 
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consternation.  To  sacrifice  six  of  their  fellow  dti- 
ssens  to  a  certadn  destruction  for  signalizing  their 
valour  in  a  common  cause,  appeared  to  them  even 
more  severe  than  that  general  punishment  with 
which  they  were  before  threatened.  At  last,  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  called  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre, 
whose  name  deserves  -to  be  for  ever  recorded, 
stepped  forth  and  declared  himself  willing  to  en- 
counter death  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  and  com- 
panions. Five  others,  animated  by  his  exapnplcj^ 
made  a  like  generous  ofifer.  These  six  heroic  bur? 
gesses  appeared  before  Edward,  laid  at  his  feet  the 
keys  of  their  city,  and  were  ordered  to  be  led  to 
execution.  But  the  entreaties  of  queen  Philippa, 
saved  Edward's  memory  from  the  infamy  of  such 
a  barbarous  resolution  against  such  men.  She  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him^  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  begged  the  lives  of  these  citizens.  Hav- 
ing obtained  her  request,  she  carried  them  into  her 
tent,  ordered  a  repast  to  be  set  before  them,  and 
after,  making  them  a  present  of  money  and  clothes, 
dismissed  them  in  safety. 

The  king,  on  taking  possession  of  Calais,  ordered 
immediately  all  the  inhabitants  to  evacuate  the 
town,  and  peopled  it  anew  with  Engl^h  families, 
an  act  of  political  rigour,  which  probably  preserved 
so  long  to  his  successor^  the  possession  of  that  im*^ 
portant  fe«r«». 

Ann.  1348. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's  legates, 
Edward  concluded  a  new  truce  with  France,  but- 
even  during  this  cessation  of  arms,  he  had  v^ry 
nearly  lost  Calais,  by  the  treachery  of  Aimery  de 
Pavie,  an  Italian,  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  place,  and  who  had  agreed  to 
deliver  it.up  for  twenty  thousand  crowns^  to  Geof- 
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frey  de  Charni,  who  commanded  the  French  forces 
in  those  quarters.  Edward,  informed  of  this  plot 
by  Aimery's  secretary,  summoned  the  governor  to 
London  on  other  pretences,  and  having  charged  him 
with  the  guilt,  promised  him  his  life,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  turn  the  contrivance  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.  The  Italian  easily  agreed 
to  this  double  treachery.  A  day  was  appointed  for 
the  admission  of  the  French ;  and  Edward,  secretly 
departing  from  London,  arrived  the  evening  before 
at  Calais,  and  made  a  proper  disposition  for  the 
reception  of  the  enemy.  All  those  who  entered 
tlie  city  were  immediately  slain  or  taken  prisoners  ; 
the  great  gate  opened,  Edward,  with  the  garrison 
rushing  out  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rest,  a  fierce  and 
bloody  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  king  re- 
marking a  French  gentleman  called  Eustace  de 
Ribaumont,  who  exerted  himself  with  singular 
vigour  and  bravery,  stepped  forth  from  his  troopy 
and  challenging  lum,  began  a  sharp  and  dangerous 
encounter.  Twice  he  was  beaten  to  the  ground  by 
the  valour  of  the  French  knight,  and  he  tvnce  re- 
covered himself.  The  victory  was  long  undecided ; 
till  Ribaumont  perceiving  himself  to  be  left  almost 
alone,  called  out  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  did 
not  Toiow  to  be  the  king,  "  Sir  knight,  I  yield  vftjf^ 
self  your  prisoner.*'  Most  of  the  French,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  lost  either  their  lives  or  their 
liberty. 

The  French  officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  were  admitted  to  sup  with  the 
prince .  of  Wales  and  the  English  nobility.  The 
king  himself  came  into  the  apartment  and  conversed 
familiarly  with  one  or  other  of  his  prisoners.  He 
openly  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  Ribau- 
mont, called  him  the  most  valorous  knight  that 
he  had^ever  been  acquainted  with,  and  confessed, 
that  he  himself  had  at  no  time  been  in  so  great 
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clanger  as  when  engaged  in  combat  with  him.  He 
then  took  a  string  of  pearls  which  he  wore  about 
his  own  head,  apd  throwing  it  over  the  head  of 
Ribaumont,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sir  Emtace^  I  be-^ 
stow  this  present  upon  t/ou  as  a  testimony/  of  my 
esteem  jor  your  bravery^  and  I  desire  you  to  wear 
it  a  year  for  my  sake.  .  /  acquit  you  of  your 
ransom^  and  you  are  at  liberty  to-morrow  to  dis^ 
pose  of  yourself  as  you  think  proper ^^^ 

Ann.  1349  to  1355. 

The  king  institutes  the  order  pf  the  garter,  com* 
posed  of  twenty-five  knights  besides  the  sovereign ; 
,and  as  it  has  never  been  enlarged,  this  badge  of 
distinction  continues  as  honourable  as  at  its  first 
institutipn,  A  vulgar  story  preva,ils,  that  at  a  court- 
ball,  Edward's  mistress,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  countes  of  Salisb\iry,  dropped  her  garter ;  and 
the  king,  taking  it  up,  observed  some  of  the  cour- 
tiers to  smile,  upon  which  he  called  out,  "  Honi 
soit  qui  maly  pense  ;  (evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks) 
and  instituting  the  order  of  the  garter  in  memorial 
of  this  event,  adopted  these  words  for  the  motfo. 
This  origin,  though  unsupported  by  aTiy  a.ndent 
authority,  is  far  from  being  improbable,  or  un-» 
suitable  to  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  it  is  in- 
deed difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account  either 
for  the  seemingly  unmeaning  terms  of  the  motlQ, 
or  for ,  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  garter,  which  seems 
to  have,  no  reference  to  any  purpose  either  of  mili* 
tary  use  or  ornament. 

At  thafc^  time, .  a  destructive  pestilence  invaded 
England,  as  .well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  is  com- 
puted to  have  swept  away  near  a  third  of  the  inhs^-^ 
bitants  in  every  country  which  it  attacked. 

The  truce  which  had  been  concluded  between 
Edward  and .  Philip,  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
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the  latter  (22  Aug.  1350),  who  left  his  ki^dom,  1 

disturbed  by  intestine  commotions,  the  chief  pro* 
inoter  of  which  was  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  who^ 
on  account  of  his  wickednes,  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Charks  le  Mauvais.  He  now  entered  into 
n  secret  correspondence  with  England. 

Edward,  well  pleased  that  the  factions  in  'France 
had  at  length  gained  him  some  partizans  in  that 
kingdom,  which  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  had 
never  been  able  to  accomplish,  -he  resolved  lo  make 
immediately  a  double  attack,  one  on  the  side  of 
Guienne,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  the  other 
on  the  side  of  Calais,  in  his  own  person.  The  prince  of 
Wales  arrived  in  the  Garonne,  with  his  army,  qti 
board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail.  Being  joined 
by  the  vassals  of  Gascony,  he  took  the  field,  and 
carried  on  his  devastations  as  far  as  the  southern 
parts  of  Languedoc,  reducing  to  ashes  all  the  vil- 
lages and  several  towns  in  that  province,  without 
experiencing  any  resistance  ^  and  after  an  incursion 
of  six  weeks,  he  returned  with  a  vast  booty  and 
many  prisoners  to  Guienne,  where  he  took  up  his 
winter  quarters, 

The  king's  incursion  from  Calais  was  of  the  same 
nature,  ana  attended  with  the  same  siicoess*  But 
John,  the  present  king  of  France,  always  kept  at  ^ 
distance,  and  declined  an  engagement.  After  hav- 
ing followed  him  as  far  as  Hesdin,  Edward  retired 
to  Calais,  and  thence  went  over  to  England,  where 
a  threatened  invasion  of  the  Scots  required  his 
presence.  They  had  already  surprised  Berwick, 
and  had  collected  an  army  with  a  view  of  com- 
mitting ravages  upon  the  northern  provinces^  but 
on  the  approach  of  Edward,  they  retired  to  their 
mountains.  Baliol,  who  attended  Edward,  finding 
that  his  constant  adherence  to  the  English  had 
given  his  countrymen  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
|iis  title,  resigned  into  the  king's  hands  al^  his  pr^* 
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tensions  to  the  crbwn  of  Scotland,  and  received  for 
it  an  annual  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  in  privacy^ 
and  retirement. 

Ann.  1S56  to  1S63, 

ITie  prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
the  preceding  campaign,  ventured  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  France,  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  of  which  not  a  third  were  English ; 
and  in  his  way  towards  Normandy,  where  he  in- 
tended to  join  the  partizans  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
he  ravaged  several  provinces.  But  being  informed 
that  king  John,  with  an  army  of  above  eighty 
thousand  men,  advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  inter- 
cept him,  and  finding  that  all  the  bridges  over  the 
Loire  had  been  broken  down,  and  that  every  pass 
was  carefully  guarded,  he  was  obliged  to  think  of 
making  his  retreat  into  Guienne.  But  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  French  army  near  Poitiers,  and  find- 
ing that  his  retreat  was  now  become  impracticable, 
he  prepared  for  battlef,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
young  hero,  and  all  the  prudence  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced warrior.  Thus  he  secured  the  ^orious 
issue  of  that  memorable  battle  of  Poitiers,  fought 
the  19th  September  1S56,  in  which  he  completely 
discomfited  an  army  more  than  six  times  superior 
in  number  to  his  own,  and  took  the  king  of  France 
prisoner. 

Here  commences  the  truly  admirable  heroism  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  called  the  Black  Prince^  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour.  The  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories are  vulgar  things  indeed,  in  comparison  of 
that  moderation  and  humanity  displayed  by  a 
young  prince  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  elated 
by  as  extraordinary  and  as  unexpected  success  as 
had  ever  crowned  the  valour  of  any  commander* 
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He  came  forth  to  meet  the  captive  king  with  all 
the  mark9  of  regard  and  sympathy ;  administered 
comfort  to  him  amidst  his  misfortunes ;  paid  him 
the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  his  valour ;  and  ascribed 
his  own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  diance  of  war. 
At  a  repast  prepared  in  the  prince's  tent,  he  himself 
served  at  the  royal  captive's  table,  and  stood  at  the 
king's  back  during  the  meal,  and  on  his  being  urged 
to  take  a  place  at  table,  he  constantly  refused  it, 
and  declared  that  being  a  subject,  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with 'the  distance  between  his  own  rank 
(and  that  of  royal  majesty,  to  assume  such  free- 
dom. 

The  prince  of  Wales  conducted  his  royal  captive 
to  Bordeaux,  and  having  concluded  ]there  a  two 
year's  truce  with  France,  he  embarked  for  England, 
and  landed  at  South wark.  King  John  was  clad 
in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  steed, 
distinguished  by  its  size  and  beauty,  and  by  the 
richness  of  his  trappings ;  while  the  conqueror  rode 
by  his  side  in  a  mean  attire,  and  carried  by  a  black 
palfrey.  He  presented  the  king  of  France  to  his 
lather,  who  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  received 
iiim  with  the  same  courtesy  as  if  he  had  been  a 
neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come 
to  pay  him  a  friendly  ^sit. 

Meanwhile,  the  captivity  of  John,  joined  to  the 
preceding  disorders  of  the  French  government, 
had  produced  in  that  country  a  dissolution  almost 
total  of  civil  authority,  and  had  .occasioned  confu-* 
sion  more  horrible  and  destructive  than  had 
ever  been  experienced  in  any  age  or  in  any 
nation. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made 
his  escape  from  prison,-  and  presented  a  dangerous 
leader  to  the  furious  malcontents ;  but  the  eyes  of 
all  the  French,  who  wished  to  restore  peace  to  their 
miserable  SM:id  desolat^  Govatcyy  were  turned  to- 
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wards  the  Dauphin,  and  that  young  prince,  though 
not  renurkable  for  his  military  talents,  possessed  so 
much  prudence  and  spirit,  that  he  daily  gained  the 
ascendant  over  all  his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  seditious 
provost  of  Paris,  was  slain  while  he  was  attempting 
to  deliver  the  city  to  the  king  of  NaVarre  and  the 
English,  and  the  capital  immediately  returned  to  its 
duty.  The  most  considerable  bodies  of  those  mu- 
tinous peasants  who  composed  the  rebellious  faction 
called  la  jacquerie^  were  dispersed  and  put  to  the 
^word.  Thus  France  began  gradually  to  assume  the 
face  of  a  regular  civil  government,  and  to  form 
some  plan  for  its  defence  and  security. 
.  Edward  chiefly  employed  himself  during  that 
time  in  negociations  with  his  prisoner;  but  the 
terms  of  peace  which  John  had  the  weakness  to 
sign,  were  rejected  by  the  Dauphin  and  the  states 
of  France,  as  too  dishonourable  and  pernidous  to 
the  kingdom ;  and  Edward^  on  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  prepared  himself  for  a  new  invasion  of 
France.  He  passed  over  to  Cakds,  where  he 
assembled  an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  a'  force  which  the  Dauphin  being  unable  to 
oppose  in  open  field,  prepared  to  dude,  by  putting 
all  the  (Considerable,  towns  in*  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  never  hazarding  a  battle.  Edward^  aware  of 
thi?  p'an,  spread  his  troops  into .  several  pro- 
vinces, which  were  abandoned  to- their  devasta-» 
tion. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  ruinous 
manner j  the  negociations  for  peace^  were  never  in- 
terrupted ;  but  as  the  king  insisted  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  treaty  with  king  John,  which  the 
Dauphin  persevered  to  reject,  there  appeared  no 
Ukelihood  of  accommodation.  At  last,  the  repre- 
sentations pf  the  earl,  now.  duke  of  Lancaster,  per- 
suaded Edward  to  soften  the  rigour  of  these  terms. 
The  conferences  b^ween  the  English  and  French 
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commissioners  were  carried  on  during  a  few 
,days  at  Bretegni  near  Chartres,  and  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  8th  May  1360,  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that  king  John  should  be  restored  to  his 
liberty,  and  pay  as  his  ransom  three  millions 
of  crowns  of  gold;  that  Edward  should  for  ever 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Anjou,  and  should  receive  in  exchange  the  pro- 
vinces of  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  Angoumois,  Perigord, 
Limousin,  Quercy,  Rouergue,  Agenois,  and  other 
districts  in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais, 
Guines,  Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu  ; 
that  the  fuU  sovereignty  of  all  those  provinces,  as 
well  as  that  of  Guienne,  should  be  vested  in  the 
crown  of  England,  and  that  France  should  renounce 
all  title  to  feudal  jurisdiction,  homage,  or  appeal 
from  them  ;  that  Edward  should  renounce  his  con« 
federacy  with  the  Flemings^  and  John  his  connec- 
tions with  the  Scots  ;  that  the  disputes  concerning 
the  succession  of  Britanny  between  the  families  of 
Blois  and  Mountfort,  should  be  decided  by  arbiters 
appointed  by  the  two  kings;  that  the  king  of 
Navarre  should  be  restored  to  all  his  honours  and 
possessions,  and  that  forty  hostages  should  be  sent 
to  England  as  a  security  for  the  executioui  of  the 
treaty.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  king  of  France 
was  brought  over  to  Calais,  whither  Edward  soon 
after  repaired,  and  there  both  princes  solemnly 
ratified  the  treaty,  on  the  24th  of  October.  However, 
the  mutual  renunciations  which  were  to  be  made  at 
Calais,  were  postponed  till  St.  Andrew's-day,  and 
the  two  kings  agreed  to  send  them  to  Bruges ;  king 
John  did  not  fail  to  send  his  own  at  the  appointed' 
time,  but  Edward's  renunciations  did  not  appear; 
therefore,  the  things  remained  in  the  same  sanation 
as  before  the  treaty,  and  Edward  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  Guienne,   save  the  feudal  superiority^ 
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jurisdiction,  and  sovereignty  to  the  crown  of  France, 
without  any  opposition  nova,  Edward's  commissaries, 
who  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  insist  on  the 
renunciations  of  king  John,  without  renouncing 
himself  the  title  of  king  of  France. 

Ann.  1364  to  1369. 

King  John  restored  to  liberty,  after  a  captivity  of 
four  years,  came  again  to  London  to  settle  the 
ransom  of  his  son  the  duke  of  Anjou,   who  being 
one  of  the  hostages,  had  made  his   escape  from 
England.    John's  council  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  design,  but  he  persevered  in  it,  and 
was  heard  to  say  on  that  occasion,  that  ^  though 
good  Jaith  was   banished  from    the   rest  of  the 
earthy  she  ought  still  to  retain  her  Iiabitation  in 
the  breasts  of  princes.^^      Some  historians  would 
detract  from  the  merit  of  this  honourable  conduct, 
by  pretending  that  John  was  enamoured  of  an  Eng- 
lish, lady,  to  whom  he  was  glad  on  this  pretence  to 
pay  a  visit;    but  besides  that  this  surmise  is  not 
founded  on  any  good  authority,  it  appears  some* 
what  unlikely  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of 
that  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 
He  soon  after  sickened  and  died.    His  son  Charles, 
surnamed  the  Wise,  succeeded  him,  and  restored 
once  more  his  country  to  tranquillity  and  power. 
He  dispersed  a  set  of  banditti,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Companions^  had  long  become  a  terror  to 
all  the  peaceaUe  inhabitants.    The  famous  Bertrand 
Duguesclin  inlist6d  them  under  his  standard,  and 
led  them  against  Peter  king  of  Castile,  stigmatized 
by  his  cotemporaries  and  by  posterity  with  the  epi- 
thet of  Cruel.    These  hardy  soldiers,  conducted  by 
so  able  a  general^    easily  prevailed  over  the  king 
of  Castile,  while  all  his  subjects  were  ready  to  join 
th$  enemy }  he  fled  from  his  dominions,  todc  shelter 
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in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who,  tired  with  his  long  inactivity,  and 
xinoved  by  the  consideration  of  supporting  a  dis- 
tressed prince,  promised  him  his  assistance,  and  re- 
instated him  on  his  throne.  But  he  had  soon  reason 
to  repent  his  connections  with  such  a  man.  The 
ungrateful  tyrant  refused  the  stipulated  pay  to  the 
English  forces,,  and  the  prince  receiving  no  satisfac- 
tion on  this  head,  was  obliged  to  return  into 
Guienne,  after  having  involved  himself  in  so  much 
debt,  that  he  found  it  necessary  on  his  return  to 
impose  on  his  duchy  a  new  tax,  which  revived  the 
animosity  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  English; 
and  induced  them  to  carry  their  complaints  to 
Charles,  as  to  their  lord  paramount,  against  these 
oppressions  of  the  English  government. 

As  the  renunciations  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  had  not  been  exchanged;  Charles  grounded 
upon  it  his  claim  of  still  considering  himself  as  su- 
perior lord  of  those  provinces,  and  of  receiving  the 
appeals  of  his  sub-vassals.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  a  summons  to  appear  in  his 
court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  justify  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  vassals.  The  prince  replied,  that  he  would 
come  to  Paris,  but  it  should  be  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men. 

Ann.  1S70  to  1375. 

Charles  invades  the  Ponthieu,  which  gave  the 
English  an  inlet  into  the  heart  of  France.  The  citi- 
zens of  Abbeville  open  their  gates  to  him ;  many 
^ther  towns  imitate  the  example,  and  in  a  little  time 
the  whole  country  is  reduced  to  submission.  The 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles, 
bein^  assisted  by  Duguesclin,  invade  the  southern 
provinces,  and  being  supported  by  the  good  dispo- 
tttioDS  of  the  people,  and  by  the  ardour  c^  the 
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French  nobility,  they  make  every  day  considerable 
progress  against  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  on  ac-» 
count  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  could  not 
mount  on  horseback,  or  exert  his  usual  activity; 
and  when  he  was  obliged  by  his  increasing  infirmi- 
ties to  throw  up  the  command,  and  return  to  his 
native  country,  the  affairs  of  the  English  in  the 
south  of  France  were  menaced  with  total  ruin. 

The  king,  incensed  at  these  injuries,  resumed,  by 
advice  of  parliament,  the  vain  title  of  king  of 
France :  he  endeavoured  to  send  succours  into  Gas- 
cony ;  but  all  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  He 
embarked  himself  for  Bordeaux  with  an  army,  but 
was  so  long  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  enterprise.  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  marched 
out  of  Calais,  and  continued  his  ravages  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  vdthout  being  able  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement ;  he  proceeded  in  his 
inarch  to  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  which 
he  laid  waste,  but  there  he  was  defeated  by  Dugues- 
din,  and  the  small  remains  of  the  English  forces, 
instead  of  reaching  Guienne,  took  shelter  in 
Britanny,  whiclT  was  entirely  in  the  'possession  of 
count  Mountfort  since  the  battle  of  Auray,  where 
his  competitor  Charles  de  Blois  had  been  slain. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster,  some  time  after,  made 
another  attempt  from  *  Calais  to  Bordeaux,  with  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  but  was  so  much 
harassed  by  the  enemy,  that  he  brought  liot  the 
half  of  his  army  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 
Edward,  from  the  necessity  of  his  aflairs,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  France,  after 
almost  all  his  ancient  possessions  in  that  kingdom 
had  been  ravished  from  him,  except  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne ;  and  all  his  conquests,  except  Calais.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  his  foreign  domipions,  Edward,  ia 
the  decline  of  the  most  glorious  life^  had  the  mor« 
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tification  of'  feeling  the  decay  of  his  authority  at 
home,  and  of  experiencing  fi'om  the  sharpness  of 
some  parliamentary  remonstrance^,  the  great  incon-* 
stancy  of  the  people.  Being  now  a  widower,  he 
attached  himself  to  a  lady  whose  name  was  Alice 
Fierce,  who,  by  her  influence  over  him,  gave  such 
general  disgust,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  parlia- 
ment he  was  obliged  to  remove  her  from  court. 

The  death  pf  the  prince  of  Wales  every  day  ap- 
proaching,  it  was  generally  apprehended  lest  the 
succession  of  his  son  Richard^  now  a  minor,  should 
be  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, Edward'sjthird  son,  into  the  hands  of  whom 
the  administration,  had  in  a  great  measure  been  re« 
signed  by  his  farther ;  but  Uie  king,  in  order  to 
satisfy  on  this  head .  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
of  his  dying  son,  dedared  in  parliament  his  grand? 
son  heir  and  successor  to  the  crown. 

Arm.  1376,  isrn. 

-The  prince  of  Wales,  after  a  lingering  illness^ 
died  on  the  8th  of  June  1376,  in  the  forty-^sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  a  character  so  iIhistrio]a9 
for  his  uniting  in  the  highest  degree  the  mo&t 
eminent  virtues  never  stained  by  the  least  blemish^ 
that  he  was  qualified  to  throw  a  groat  lustre,  not 
«nly  on  that  rude  age  in  which  he  Uved,  but  on 
the  most  shinbg  period  of  ancd^t  or  modern  his« 
tory.  The  king  survived  his  son  about  a  year ;  be 
died  on  the  28th  of  June  1 3?7>  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reigp. 

£dward's  reign  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  that 
occurs  in  the  history  of  any  country,  and  that 
which  the  £ng^sh  are  apt  to  consider  with  pecuJiar 
fondness  on  account  of  the  ascendancy  which  they 
began  to  acquire  over  France,  by  the  wonderful 
viaories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  i  but  the  prudent 
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and  vigorous  administration  by  which  that  able 
monarch  maint^ed  in  England  a  longer  interval- 
of  internal  tranquillity  than  «he  had  been  blest  witk 
in  any  former  period^  or  than  she  experienced  for 
many  ages  after,  is  really  more  admirable  than  all 
his  miUtary  achievements,  whose  chief  benefit 
and  perhaps  the  principal  motive  was  ta  carry  over 
from  England  those  mighty  barons,  whose  imqmet 
spirit  being  directed  against  a  foreign  enemy,  had 
no*  leisure  to  breed  at  home  those  disturbances  tso 
which  they  were  naturally  so  muck  mdinedl 

Edward  had  a  numerous  posterity  by  his  queen 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  His  eldest  son,  denominated  the 
Black  Prince,  died  before  him,  but  left  a  son  named 
Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Edward's 
second  son  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clavence,  who  left  ar 
daughter,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,,  earl  of 
JMardi.  1  he  third  son  was  called  John  of  Gaiuit, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  was  afterwards  creat- 
ed duke  of  Lancaster^  The  fourth  son  was  Edmund 
earl  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  duke^of  York;  the 
fifth  son  was  Thomas,  wha  received  the  title  of  earl 
of  Buckingham,  and  that  of  duke  of  Gloucester, 
from  his  nephew.  Edward  had  four  daughters, 
who  were  married  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  to  the 
king  of  Cast9e,  to  John  of  Mountfort  duke  of  Bri^ 
tanny,  and  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  parliament  rose  mto  greater  coQsideratio» 
during  Edward's  reign,  and  acquired  more  regular 
authority  than  in  any  former  time,  a»  he  took  no 
steps  of  moment  \iithout  consulting  them  and  ob- 
taining their  approbation.  It  is  to  be  remarked^ 
however,  that  he  granted  above  twenty  parliamen- 
tary confirmations  of  the  great  charter,  which 
plainly  proves  that  it  was  frequently  violated^,  and 
that  the  maxims  of  Edward's  reign  were  in  general 
somewhat  arbitrary;  but  above  all  concerning 
taxes,  which  he  ^enly  maintained  to  have  the 
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power  of  levying  at  pleasure ;  and  after  his  Splendid 
-Success  against  France  had  added  weight  to  his  au- 
thp|S}t¥9  the^e  artiitfary  impos^jipps  becag)^ 
annual  and  perpetual, '  though  the  parliament  never 
^q4  to  malice  remonstrances  aga^n^t  it.,  f  Itk  xkf 
mean  tim^  tb«  nation  was  ipd^ed  tf>  ^^m  for  that 
popular  3tatutie  which  stiU  remans  ii>  force  wkhput 
jwy  ^t^ration,  and  whic^  Umited  the  caMs  of  14jgh 
tf  eason,  before  vague  a^d  uncertain)  tp  three  prin- 
ce hc^s ;  conspiring  thfi  de^ith  of  ithe  Jqing^  1^- 
log  war  against  lum,  and  a(Jhering  to  ihi^  eneQo^es. 
£award  .abolished  aL»o  the  use  pf  the  FreojOh  W^ 
guage  in  pleadings  ai^d  pub^lic  deeds*  lit :  mw  not 
tUl  the  mid^e.ofhi$  reign  thait  the  Sngllsb^  hcf^  to 
^xtend  their  navigation  even  to  the  BstltiC)  npr  (ittf  he 
middle  of  the  subsequent  century  that  they  sailed 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor  vras  built  by 
£dwacd  IS. ;  and  lus  method  oi  conducting  t)ie 
work  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  th/e  cpndition  pf 
the  people  in  that  age.  Instead  of  enga^g  wprkr 
men  by  contracts  and  wages,  he  assessed  every 
^county  in  England  to  send  him  a  certain  number 
.of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  beeq 
levying  an  army. 
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R1C|IARD  n.  Twelfth  King  from  the  Conquest. 

[Son  to  Edward  the  Bhck  Prince ;  bom  January 
6,  1867;  succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III. 
and  was  crowned  July -16,  1377;  married  Anil 
sister  to  the  empress  of  Germany,  January  14^ 
1882;  dethroned  1887";  resumed  th^  govern* 
ment  1 889 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  the  duke 
of  Lancaster*^  sc^,  and  sent  to  the  tower 
September  1,  139%  arid  condenmed  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment ;  fnurdered  January  1400,  in 
Pomfret  castle,  aged  88,  buried  at  Langley,  but 
removed  to  Westminster.} 

Arm.  isn  to  1384. 

Richard-was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne;  however,  no  regency  was  expressly 
appointed,  and  the  administration  was  conducted 
entirely  in  the  king's  name,  by  nine  counsellofB 
appointed  by  the  peers  on  the^  petition  of  the  house 
of  commons:  the  bishops  of  London,  Carlisle, 
and  Salisbury,  the  earls  of  Marche  and  Stafford,  sir 
Richard  de  Stafford,  sir  Henry  de  Scrope,  sir  John 
Devereux,  and  sir  Hugh  Segrave,  were  accordingly 
authorized  to  conduct  for  a  year  the  ordinary^ 
course  of  business,  which  Was  principally  regulated 
by  the  secret  authority  of  the  king's  uncles^  espe- 
dally  of  the  diike  of  Lancaster^  who  was  in  reahty 
the  regent.  Meanwhile  the  war  with  France  was 
carried  on  in  a  manner  somewhat  languid,  and  pro- 
duced no  event  worth  noticing ;  but  the  expences 
which  attended  it  exhausted  the  English  treasury, 
and  induced  the  parliament  to  impose  a  neW  and 
unusual  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male 
fUid  female,  above  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  they 


ordaine^,  t^t  iakyying^tljc  x^Ht^  f^JP^S  ^t^ojf^ 
Tdieve  the  poor  by  ah  equitalile  coinpbD3atlon,  ,^44^ 
imposition  had  beea  fia^rined  out  to  tax  gath^arens  in 
ciadi  county^  who  levied  it  with,  riffoij^j^^  ai]fd,  tl^ 
clause  of  niaking  the  Ppulent  relieve  u(e  poor,  being 
so  vague> .  occasioned  vixm^  partialities  ^d  d^stur* 
bances^  "  The  firsf  disorder, was  rsdsed  jin  a  vollagp 
of  Esses^  by  a  blacksiintti  well  known  by  tl^  name 
of  Wat  Tyler. '  The  tax  gatherers  comkig  to  this 
jnan*5  shop  while  he  was  at  work^  de^oanded  pay- 
ment for  his  daughter  \  which  he.  refused^  alledging 
that  she  was  below  the  age  assigned  by  t^e.statut^ • 
One  of  these  fellows  offered  to  pro(lucp,^'very  ^- 
decent  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  at  tjif}  saine  time 
laid  hold  of  the  maid,  which  the  father  resenting, 
immediately  knocked  out  the  ruffian's. brainf^itb 
his  hammer.  The  by-«tanders  applauded  the  actiori, 
and  immediately  flew  to  arms.'  The  :^me  spread 
in  an  instant  over  the  whole  county  of  Essex,  and 
«oon  propagated  itself  into  those  of  Jjent^  Heftfoir^* 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Sufiplk) .  Norfolk,  X.ipicoln,,  ^4 
Cambridge.  The  mutinous  populace  amounted  to 
a  huudred  thousai^d  men  when  they  arrived  at 
Bbckbe^th,  They  sejit  a  message  to  the  k^i^  whp 
Itad  t^ken  shelter  in  the  tower,  and  they  d^red  a 
^conference  with  him.  In  the. mean  titoe^  the  sedi- 
tious peasants  faypured  by  the  populace  of  London, 
liad  broken  Jnto  the  city  j  had  burned,  tie  duke  pf 
Lancaster's  palace,  pillaged  the  warehouses  of  thp 
rich  merchants,  and  cut  off  the  heads  pf  jilL  tile 
. gentlemen^  whom  they  laid  hpld .of,  expressing  , a 
particular  animosity  against  lawyers  and  attpy- 
nies.  Thp  king  finding,  no.  defence  in  the  tqwdf, 
went,  out*  amcMjg  them  3DiI  d^ired  to  Jkupw  vt^eir 
dema:nds.  .They  requir,ed  a  g^pera^  pardon,  tl^e 
abq^tion  pf  slavery,  fr$ftdongi:p£  C9mm'ercp*ii|.  fl;^|r. 
Jcet  towns  without  toll  or  imppsts,  2md  a  fixed!  r^t 
iP;>  lands  instead  of  the  services  due  by  vlll^nage, 


im^  r(^stt^<h'6  (iciD^lled'^tB;  m  this  Ixxiy 
tttinediatdy  ifisperted. 

'    DixTfeg  this  tiransacdon  ihdthfer  bddy  of  th^re* 

'Ms  had  'broken  into  the  tower,   had  murdered 

^ithon  Sttdbcrt]^,  the  pifiiMate  and  chand^Ubr,  with 

sir  kobeit  Hales  th^  treasurer,   and  fidtfte  other 

persons  of  distinction,  when  the  king  pissing^aloi]^ 

Smithfieid  very  slenderly  guarded,  niet.Witn  Wat 

IfyUr  at  the  h^ad  of  these  rioters,  ahd  entered  into 

i  coiii^cfnce  with  hiin.  This  i)oId  mto  thiore  beliayedi 

4h  such  a  manrier,  that  •  "Wd^J^h,  the  mayor  of 

London,  riot  ^ble  to  beiir  his  indolence,  brought  him 

to  the  ground  with  1  blow  of  his  mace,  and  he  was 

instant^  cBspatched  by  othet^  of  th^  HngS  iatttend- 

ants,     iThe  mutineer^  seeing  their  leader  &tl, "  pv^ 

pared  thetnselves  for  revenge,  when  ffie  king,  bjr 

an  extraordinary  pt'esenceot  mind  in  a  youth  of 

sixteen  years  of  age,  bfdet*ed  his  company  to  stop, 

advanced  albhe  towairds  th^  ehrkgied  in'ultitude,  and 

atcostin^  them  with  an  afflUe  ahd  intr^id  couiw 

tdnance,  he  asked  theth  ;  ^<  What  is.  the  meaning  of 

liH  this  disorder,  my  good  people  f   Are  ye  angry 

that  you  halve  lost  your  leader  ?    I  am  your  king^  I 

wiH  be  youif  leader."    The  populace  oVeriawed  1^ 

^his  presence,  infiplidtly  followed  him ;  he  led  them 

into  t1](e. fields  and  peaceably  dismissed  them  with 

'the  san^e  charters,  which  had  been  granted  to  their 

ftHows.    Scion  after,  Richard  taking  the  field  at 

'^he  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  compelled  the  re« 

jbels  to  hibmit.    Hie  chaiterii  of  enfranchisement 

'ind  t>ard6n  wei'e  rooked  by  parliament,  and  several 

of  tne  ringleaders  were  sevex^ly  punished.      The 

coursfge,  'pru(fence,  and  de^scterity  which  the  king 

had  discovered  in  this  critical  situation,  niisckl  £^eat 

expectations  in  the  nation }  but  they  iqifo^nately 

vanished  in  pttit)ortton  is  Richard  ^idvanced  in 

yean. 
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Deatik  of  the  femous  hfiV^ic  JdkttVfidd&Sh^  a; 
iecul^'  ^4e9l)  educated  at  0f;ford,  who  began  m 
the  latter  eiid  of^Edkv^rd  IIL  to. spread. the  db^nn^ 
o£  refbrmatJoik  Hik  opinions  were  laiQ^fy  t|ie  wni 
^mtk  those  Nv^ich^e^e  propagated  by  db^Tefiprmers* 
ib  the  slxteeoih  ceiUu^jiL  -  He  demiedthe  xioctsrioe 
of  the  real  pcesence^  the  .^premacy  of  tfae^cburch 
o( 'Rdme,'  fae  merit  of'  monastic  vows  V  h&  lidiaiii*' 
tained  inb^t  the  scriptures^  were  the  sole  rvfleof  ^rith:;! 
fliat  the  churdi  w^ '  depei^dtent  op'  the  stalteV  aird 
ahoul^  b^  refScypmed  l^f  it  %  >that4he  det^  DC^t -tq 
pb^S^ss  116*  estates ;  that  t&e  begging  iSbks  WereUi 
iiulsaflce;  and  oughA  not  to  be  stippQ^lJ^,^that  4tha 
numerous  teremdnies^^f  the  church  w:^e  hurtftiludi 
^ue  pS^y*,  ^t  ^aths  were  iihkiwfbl;  that:  eiA^ 
thiiig  waif)  "subgeib  to  fete  and  'destin^,  kindl  that  bit 
ittien  were  pre-k)Vdained  either  to  ebem2^sal^at&on'af 
t^robatioii.    -•  '  .      '  ^  •  .     ^ 

^  Rdbei^t  Stuart;  pepbeiv  to  i!)avJki  Brioe;  now 
4^kd  the  throni;  of  Scotkikl/and  had.-qb^^^^ 
lirqm  the* regency  of  GBaries.^l.  the  preseat  king 
o#fWit€e;  bn^  tHoxisand  £ve  haindved  nien  at  arm^ 
to  support  the  Scots  in  their  incur<^nfs  against  the 
^n]^sh^  Thekirigi'^  Viiole8,''a{»>rehehsi^  of  Ihe 
^totise^ences,'  n^i'ched-^iitK^  Sco^alrid  wit4i  ttiirioPf 
f^  i^if  'tiic^sahd  men/^nd  Richard  4^itxisdf  ^t 
^heir  hestd*  "Thi- Scots  dW^bat  pretend  ©o  instke  Re- 
sistance ag^nst  so  great  a'force  \  but  when^  Rich^ 
etitered  Ccotl^d  ^  the^ast  c&s^J  the  Scc4:s,  to  the 
Jlumber  -of  •  thirty '  thousftn^'  -  mtffi,  a^ttendeii  'by  t  th^ 
'^'hind^  'entered  tfie"  bwdfers*  o^  Eh]gbAd^  bv^  thfe 
*w^^  tod  caitled  their  riv^gea  through  Cumber 
4ahd,  3^t«nerelbnd^  and  Lancashh^/  'Richard  dd- 
•$tr&^ng  ^n  hfe  way  all  the  towns  and  '^Uages^  «*• 
"vanced^owards  Edkibur^/ reduced  it  to  tshes,  ifti 
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wdl  as  Pertli,  Dundee,  and  other  places  in  the  low 
countries ;  but  wfaen  h^  was  advised  to  march  to* 
wards  the  west  coast  to  await  the  enemy,  his  im- 
pfttienoe  to  retiim  to  En^and,  and  ef^Oy  1^  usual 
aanusementa,  outweighed  every  consid^rt^tjon,.  w^ 
he  led  back  his  army.  Robert  4e  Viere  ear^^  Ox- 
fiord,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family^  of  an  ^e^-^ 
able  figure,  but  of  di^olut«  mannei^s;  had  acquired 
an  entire  ascendant  over  him,  and' gpverned  hin^ 
with  an  absolute  authority, .  The  long .  fiirst  created 
this  favourite,  marquis  of  Dublin,  a  titio  before  uq? 
known  in  England,  then  duke  of  Irelwd,  wd  vczAf^ 
ferred  to  him  by  patent,  which  wi&  cQlifinlied  iti 
parliament,  the  entire  sovereignty  &>ir<  life  of  that 
island.  He  gave  him  in  marriage:  hit  oousln'^er^ 
man,  the  daughter  q£  Ingelriim  d^  C^Wjcy^  eart  p^ 
Bedford;  but  soon  after,  be  permitted.him  to repur 
diate  that  l^dy,  and  to  marry  a  Bahep)iaa,  with 
whom  he  h^d  become  enamoured*  .  All  &vour$ 
passed  through  his  hands ;  access  to  the  .kipg  cpyld 
only  be  obtained  by  his  mediation ;  and  Richard,  uAi- 
mindful  how  dearly  l^s  great*grapdfather:£dyi^d 
IL  had  paid  for  his  fsital  fondness  for  minioniu  seeiped 
^  value  royal  authority,  so  far  only  as  it  eni^^d  huBi 
to  load  with  favours,  tiUe^,  and  digeitie^  x)\^  object 
of  his  affections,  * 

The  usual  complaints  against '  the  insolence  ef 
minions  ^ere  loudly  echoed  and  greedily  received 
m  efvery  part  of  the  Jdngdomt;  T&f>rwcipal  nobl- 
Kty,  and  even  the  .princes  of  th^;  blgoiyi. .  Ufnte4 
against  the  favourite,  awl*  r^cdv^  on'lif9  destruc- 
tion. At  the  head  of  thi^  ,*asso<^;iftiQn  wi^e  the 
^arlsof  Nottingham^. of  Arundel,  qf  J^or.thu|nb^« 
Jand^  of:  Salisbury,  apd  of  .^^wi^  .-Their  first 
^ttadc>^as  directed  against  the  chaiMiellory  l^^h?i/d 
de  la.  Pole,  who -was  esteemed  the  persoiji  of  greatesit 
?exp^rience  ai&d  capacity  amopg  those  w|ip  were  ,a(-« 
.tl^cji^d  to  th^  4ute.Qf  IreWd  a)i4  t^  ^]bke  kiag'4i 


4xxtt  QOmkdk  An.  impe^ipen|:.  s^gainst  |ijm  was 
carried  upiby  .the  hou^e  ojf  ;€^mmcms.to.t]^Jiouse. 
of  peers.. t  yoking, forfes^ing  the  temp^tvprepar^i 
ing  ag^ii^t^hiBi  a&d  Im  f^u^}stpiiSf  )vithdf ew  ^rom 
pairlRmwt^.i?!^  retije^  yii^h  his^cpurt  to  ^fthaiiu' 
'fhe  psufUfig^f ntr ^eut,  a  depi^taticm  inviting  him  to 
TptutB^^  sw^  threateiuDg |hat  if  he. .persisted  in  .^b-' 
s^m-ipg  ;WBSisetf,  theiy.  wo^ild  immgcjiiately;.  djissolyV 
withoyrt  grafting  ,^y  .sijpply*    jAt  the  $ain^  tiroe,  a 

q^i^^iW  >*W5:^npoVf  ags4.^>  1^  fpr,  the  Tecorii^  xpn^* 
taininjg.fihe,j)«irli^^fgnt^  dwositiw  o£  Edward  JL' 
^  plain  iDiHj^tiqfi  qf  •  thot  i^^ ;  whicA  ^chaifd,,  li 
h$  contiope4  r:^r4ctory, .h^d  to.expec^. .  !^iiekpjg^ 
unable  tO;K^t,,icqpspnte4  ,tp,  rejujrn  ta  V^-PfffHav, 
mifktj  Qn^  q^fndition,  that ;  ^^ji^cept^  cp|ici^^i\g^  ^he 
present  ^imp^chme^t,.  p/q^  attack ^  ^should  ibe..^^ 
VpQP  any  other  of  his  pu^i^fs.  .  The^qhaac^pt 
W^^copdemi^q^  a9d|depriy:ed  of  bis'Qj£cQ^.^i}j^Qi^H 
pothipjg  material  was,  ^^^(^^4.  against  him*  if'  ^ 
,  .  The  confedj^rates  otj^ejnr^d^^iheir^stipulatipp^witii 
the  i;ing,  aii4.  attacki^d^po^^mOTf  of  j^  iiiwiistferi^ 
but  ib^  im^^^at^y  att^c^ed  hi^$elf  ,an4.his  royal 
dig^^i^y-  r'>4^i<;Qrawiissio%  which  w»  mi^w  by  par^ 
Uai^em*  spftpmt^d  ^ .  coyfliqil  of  fourteen .jpeii^pnj^ 
all  of  tJ^e  .  fiuke  of  Glpuce&ter*^  factiQxijj  except 
j^evil,  ^rchUsIapp  pf  ^inkm.  iThe  soyerei^  powfer 
ym^  l^rapaferred  to  these  men  ^or  a  JLwelyf  .xnopth!; 
the  ki]^  w]^  had  now  reached  th^  ;tw^t^-first 
.year.Qf  Ju«:  ag^  vras  in  reality  dethrxpwd^jind  the 
aristocracy  was,  rendered  supreme.  \^llik!]|mg''w 
pbfigc^  to  su^mity.  and  contented  hui^l^  ei>- 

teriog^btidy  a  yague  .j^^ot^st,  which  did  not  pre- 
venf  thi3  c^^^issioners  uop^  proceeding  in  the  exer* 
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JUtbe  I^iie  of  4;pmaions  appeared. /now  of 


^ftli^H  <1^  eonsttetttim,  Rkhiffd  si^ei^  tfisdl 
«me  «xpe(fieflts  for  preemin^  a  &V0O1M6  eteo 
Ifom ;  He  sounded  soase  ^  the  sherifi^,  whe^  b^g^ 
at  tli^t  time,  both  the  rehn  amg  offcew  anA  lin^ls^ 
trates  of  great  power  in  the  counties^  \aA  f^Sew^ 
CttisicferaMe  influence  in  dections,  but  he  ibfooA  ih» 
utajority  of  them  avmef  to  \m  eMei^rbesu 
sentiments  and  indihations  of  the  jod^'vere 
xtiore  £3iv0urable  to  hijxi*  They  dedared^;>tlHit  the 
bte  cottimission  wa^  derdgatory  to  the  ¥^alty  and 
pnerogatite  of  t|m  Idn^y  that  those' vvltO  Kad  fn^ 
etkrecTity  0^  advtsed  the  kinjg  io  eonsent  to  k,  wer# 
fmnishatUe  with  deatli, '  ^d  tbat  those  ^vere  «|iiallf 
criminals  >ybo  should  persevere  iti  tpainti^nijig  it. 
^  The  dt^e  of  OlOuce&ter  and  Us  adhfer^s  somi 
got  iEiteIl^en<;e  of  tihos  secret  conmhatkmy  and  as 
0on  a^  the  king  came  to  Loh^,  th^  ^enlbtcid 
&eir  foi^es,  itnd  appe^edntanns  at'ilimngsy  pavk 
near  Hi^gafte;^  with  a  jpfip^er  t&A  klehard  ipas  ael 
ilble tbt^sist^  ^They sent  him  a  ntessage,  and  de- 
ttiande(i  ihat  t&e  perspn^'  who^  had.s€id£:;ed  him  by 
ttieir  jperiiidoua  cotm^el^  and  wiere  traitfors  ^Mtk  t4 
j&im  isid  to  the  Ungdom,  shdtdd  be 'dcili'irared  "ittp  jtb 
them4  ind  they  accused  by  name  tl^e  so&bi^op  ei 
^rk,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  tlve  late  <^6ellor;  ^ 
Ibdbert  TresiKan,  and  str  Nkhobs  9remfbre :  all  of 
them  had  withdrawn*  The  duke  of  b^oAdl  ^  to 
t::tL«^f&'e;  and  levied  some  forces^  #Sdi  ^^ASx  he 
^vanced,  but  was  eneounteiedby  €36uii^t^» 
Ttmted  iu|n>  dispersed  liis  folio w^rs,^  and  IdIjL 
liim  tbily  into  .the  Low  Countries,  where  he  J 
'2  few  yebs  after,  l^e  confederatii  Ibrds  ^aearea 
^  ±oti&<m  with  an  inny'  of  forty  fhot^ubla  lA^ 
and  having  obliged  the  lang  .to  suimxi^^«  pai^t- 
meat,  an  accusation  was  drawn  up  gainst  the  five 
persons  they  had  ctfare^iSy^  laooued.  Sir  Nidiolaa 
Brembre.and  sir  Robert  Tresilian,  wl)o  l^ad  been 
'discovered*  were  quickly  foubd  n^y  imd^sj^zeecked 
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Some  others'  who  wer^  nbt^d  is  the  trienSkoi  ilbtt 
favourite  sh&^ed  the  same  hte.  AE  th€  jtrdgies  w^ 
had  signed  the  ejctl'a  judicial  dedlr&tidh  in  favour 
of  the  king's  prerogative  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  obtained  as  a  gface  to  -be  banished  to 
Ir^l^nd. 

Arm.  1S89  h  1395. 

"There  wis  not  a  twelve  month  since  Richard  had 
Ibeen  reduced  to  that  complete  state  jof  slavery, 
when  all  at  once  he  alone  broke  off  hk  chains  by  a 
measure,  is  unejcpected  hy  hh  endnues  as  it  \(^ 
wisely  cak:ulated  and  executed.  .  Bang  now  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  declared  in  council,  t6  the 
great  astonishment  of  att  present,  thiit  ^  li^'bAA 
now  attained  the  full  a^e  which  entitled  him  tp 

f'  otern  by  his'  own  auTtnority  hk  Idn^^ota  itii 
ousehold,  ne  resolved  to  ei^l^ci^e  liis  right  bF  fsb- 
vcreighty ; .  and  as  no  one  ventured  to  6p|;56s6  po 
reasonable  an  intention,  he  iirimediatety  deprived 
It'he  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  tlie  dignity  of 
.chancellor,  anidl  ^bestowed  It^on  the  bishop  qf  tlVln- 
Chester ;  he  did  the  same  as  to  tlie  office  of  trea^ 
surer  and  to  tliat  of  admiril}  even  the  duke  of 
^Gloucester  aj^d  the  ixA  of  Warwidt  were  remOVefl 
Irofh  the  counciL 

Richard  ^xerdsed  wit&  moderation  the  authority 
he  had  resumed  \  and  sf  emed  tp  be  entirely  rec6n« 
^dled  to  hi$  uncles  and.  tp  the  other  peers,  ^f  Whbtti 
^he  had  so  ^uch  reason  to  complain,  and  he  courted 
'the  affections  of  the  people  by  remittinjg  some  su1>- 
^sidies  which,  had  been  granted  him. 

After  this  restoration  of  the  government  to  itl 
natural  state,  an  interval  of  eight  yeira  dapses 
which  a^rds  na  remarkable  events,  ctcept 
some  in3urrectians  in  Ireland.  The  king  ^a^  oh* 
liged  ^0  mdkst  an  expedition  to  that  country^  whidh 
1 
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ha  TsdoDt.4-  Xfi  o^Kfliwce, .  and  ^  thus,  recovered  ia 
Jome'*c^i;ee  Mjis  cTiaracter  of  courage,  which  had 
joSefM;^a"^jlp_by  the'inactivily  of  his  reign..    . 

/.  ;    ■   :  "  ■■.'4wi^  1397,  1398. 

A  truce  of  twenty-five  years  is  established  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  courts. 

As  the  king's  adminib^ration '  appeared  In  some 
measure. unexccptioQ^le  since  he  Ijad, resumed  his 
^SP?  pow(;rj  it  wpuld  certainly  have  consolidated 
Iris ,  authority,  had  lie  ,not  continually  broucht  it 
into  contempt  by.'his  personal  character,  by  ms  in- 
doWi^'ce,  p.r6fusenesSf  a^d.by  ,his  dissipating  in  idle 
slifiw,  or  mbbiiiitiesto  hew  favourites  of  no  repa- 
AatftWi  ibatj^enivije  which  the  Jieople  expected  to 
sec  .nini;  employ  i«  enterprises  dirpcted  to  pubBc 
^qnour  and  advanCaL^c.  Gloucester^  who  soon  per- 
ceived how  much  this  dissolute  condu(^  was  ^vou?- 
^le  to  his  views,  seldom  appeared. at  court  or  in 
■council,  and  never  declared  his  opinion,  but  Jn'ordCT 
tp.dHapprove  of  the  measures  embraced  by  thie 
Ipng.  The  long  truce  w  Idi  France  Was  unpopuh^ 
with  tlie  English,  who  breathed  notMne  but  war 
against  that  hostile  nution  ;  and '  Oloucestef  to(^ 
care  tp  encourage  all  ihe  vulgar  prejudices'  whicji 
'prevailed  on  this  subject. ' 'His  great  abilities^  his 
popular  manners,  his  priflcely  eitractioii,  hiS,,lni- 
piense  riches,  his  high  office  oi  cofistible  ;  0  the^ 
^  adv^tagcs,  not  a  little  assisted  by  hfe  want  df  Court 
favour,  gave  him  a  mighty'  aiitnorityiri'  the  king- 
tjorii*  and  rendered  him  forjiiidabl^  to  Richird  ai^ 
his  ministers.  ._  ^    '     ,  ' 

,-  ^I  these  drcufti^atfc^  revived  the  resentment  bf 
tfl^.tkirijg .'against  the.,fotmer  acts  of  Gloucester's 
.violence.',  ^He  cjrder^a  "him  to  be  unexpectedly  ar- 
rested, afid  hurried  on  board  a  ship  which  "waS  lying 
in  t&e  ri^ycr^  and  destined  (o  carry  him  pvet  Xa 
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Calais,  where  alone  he  cotild'^ftes^fly  dfeMried* iii 

custody,  on  accoun  t  of  hiSf^  fifainferots  -  partfeans  m 

England.    The  ^earls  6f  Artttdd  anxS  Warwick  v^^ 

^ized  at  thte  same  time,  Which'  deprived  the'thSt 

contents  of  their  -  leaders,  and  the  conciitTerice  bf 

the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  in  tho^e  m^- 

fttires  bereaved  them '  ot\  all-  'pbiOTAlity  .of  ' tesii- 
tance.  ■■..«.!  •■•/.:.  .■..:.•  I  ■•.j-'-' 

A  parliament  was  immediately  iumm6ne<J,  which 
passed  whatever  acts  the  kln^  was '  pleas^*  to  dic- 
tate. They  annulled  fcr  ever  the  coifinti^lon  of 
fourteen,  wMcK  ' 'had  usurped  '  his-  auftbrity  ; 
they  repealed  all  thoise  acts  which  fi^id'  cdhdefninecl 
his  formei^  ttiinisters ;  and  revoked  the  /general 
pardon  which  the  king  had  grdnted  upbn  ms't€f- 
^suming  his  authority.  In  consequence  pf  thisi  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  banished  ^  t^e  *  Mnj?- 
dom,  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  condemriefd^kirfl  tese^ 
fsuted,  the  earl  of  Warwick  'shO\lang  sighs  6f  ton'- 
tritioni  had  -his  life  spared,  biit  was  banished^tb'  thfe 
Istetrf  Man;      ^  ^  ■    -        ,     :  .  :    v(  : 

' "'A  w^rranli  was  issued  to  the  governqt^  ttf  CalaJ^ 
to  bring  over  the  duke  of  'Olo^cri^^er  to-  take  i& 
trial,  but  the  governor  returned  for  answer  Ithat  !t!ie 
^iike  had  ilied  Suddenly ^fai4  apoplexy:  •  It'becatiii 
Immediateiy  the  genera!  opinion  that' h^' was triuii. 
^red  by  orders  from  Richard;' in dih-'t he  ^jiftsfei. 
'-qui^nt  reign,  undoubted  pfoofi 'were  y^boiftfea  in 
^liiament*  that-  he'  had  'been  smCjhere<rlJfe^weStk 
two  pSlbws  by  his  keepers.      /-*  •^"       '  >  ^     -^-^ 
•     The  pariiament,  aftef  a  session  of  twefvf  -^da^s, 
was  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury,  whfere  they  ^nietr  in 
"the  ensuing  year,  and*  reversed  the  aitaindifer  of 
'TresiHan  and  the  other  judges,  and  with  the  aj[>jpr6- 
bation  of  their  successor^in  the  -  dame  •  offitesi;  de- 
clared the  answers  for  which  these  ftiagistfate^*hail 
been  impeached  td  be  just  afid  legal.  'ThfiparK^ 
fnent,  before  they  Were  dissolved^  elected  i-coirit 
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they  invested  witbtbe  whok  pow^  boi^  of  U^xdk 
nacommomf  wd  radoNired  with  Ml gutbwity  tQ 
fioiiih  .ail  buaoess  wiidi  hatd  ;been  )aid  before  the 
bQitfe^  aod  whkh  thisy  had  not  lekune  to  brii^g 
to  a-ccuoydusioQ.  tliat  extjraordinaiy  meas vre,  wUcb 
pogbt  ^th^r  inmedisit^ly  qt  as  ^  precfident  have 
proved  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  was  occa^ 
Moqed  by  an  ev^nt  aqgular  and  uiiexpectai»  wh^ch 
engaged  the  attention  .of  the  parliament. 

iVtter  tthe  destruction  >of  the  dixke  of  Gjloace^ter^ 
as4  the  heads  of  that  party,  a  imsiwderstanding 
broke  out  ^unong  those  jiobleojien  wi^o  ^ad  joined 
in  .the  prosecution.  The  duke  of  Hereford^  eldest 
json  to  the  ^uke  of  Lancs^ter,  accused  ^i  parlia^ 
xnent  the  duke  of  Nprfblk,  cjf  haiwg  spoken  to 
luBi  in  private  many  sh^ii^ous  words  of  the  kl^ 
.and  of  joaving  imputed  .tp  that  prii^e  an  u^entiop 
of  sidMrerting  and  destroying  many  pf  <his  prindpal 
jQobiUty.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge ;  gave  Here- 
ford the  lie ;  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by 
sbgle  oombat.  The  chfdlenge  wfM  aco^pted^  the 
Aiine4Uid place  of  con^bat  were  appointed;  wd,.a$ 
the  event  of  this  ifqportant  tirial  by  anus  might  re- 
hire the  interposition  of  Ic^^tiye  .authority,  the 
j)a]^Uament  thought  jk  mqre  suitable  to  dele^te  their 
jpower  tq  a  committee  than,  :to  prolpi^  their  session^ 
^  The  li^ts  for  this  jdecisipn  of  truth  and  ri^t  were 
;9ppointed  at  Coventry  before  thie  king ;  the  whole 
nation  was  held  in  suspence  with  regard  to  th^ 
event  'p  but  when  the  two  ^champions  appeared  in 
the  £dd  accoutred  for  the  coipbat;,  the  ^l^njg  fnteh 
VOSQ^j  and,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  thp  pv> 
uamqitaryxomqiissionens,  he  stoppled  the  duel,  aiid 
.to  show  his  impartiality,  he  o?d^ed  by  the  sami^ 
authprity  both  the  cpmbataats  to  leave  the  king^ 
jdom,  assigning  one  country  for  the  place  o(  Nor* 
^folV^  fi:^^  whi<;h  he  decjared  perpetual^  another 
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HatelkaA^B  iMfaavkur  n^ras  ^socmdmiw  w  in  Has  nSfb^ 
JtmiirtanGBi,  that  dbe  iloi^  spwated  tt»4»}mrt^ 

»ur  t|Mteyafeid  tgtanted  Hiai  deilMK 


^itBitt,  tby  -wlncA  tie  <«9it6  eisqpoiweced,  m  ic&ge  ^aogr 
mberitank^'Slioiiklin  the  tiistomd  accrue  do  ihim,  to 
mater  'iibmediaiely  ^in  tpossemeti^  ^ofid  mo  fostpooe 

«  A   4  •  *  ■ 

tti^hsHIl  iiiitig  Iin£cfmied  tfliat  the  diike  idf  Hcmk 

fbi^  4»d  eii«efiedriifto«i  rmeti^y  of  ni»ria^.with  4:he 

^augbiciridf 'the'di^>(9f  ^Berty,  utidle  to  the  kfaq; 

^f  Ffante^  4^nt  cfve)-  tlse  ^tfl  .^  SaUsbury  to  Bxm^ 

with  intftruttbtfis  f o  pi^9V«iit  ^tbe  eondtfsicm  of  iw 

alfiaiicd,  u4^dli  ^outd  ^  tnwih>eB:tead  iheinttoe^ 

"iof  his  roustn  in  fomgti  coutitnms.    "Stie  dM^  iidf 

'^e  xilft^  of  ^Landa&tcfr  hflppsnii^  sotMA  aftet^-lbe 

dobis  of  ^Hsr^rd)  i^n  consdquittire  of  the  ting^ 

•  pattMt,  desired  to  be  put  in  posfflession  ofhk  ixtheti^ 

eMikte;  'hift  Rkhard  af^d  of  strengthening  tiSaB 

/Ixltlds  Gif  u  i«nan  whom  he  had  so  much  i^ndffd, 

-appU^  to  ^€he  patiiaimntaQry  4:onimissioner$,  and 

'persueided  than  4^  Ais  alMr  *3«ras  <but  iaa  oap- 

pgmdage^lx)  tbit  Whichthe^tliamedt  haddieldgntd 

to  item.    By  thetr  autbofity^iierevQk^ihis  ktteis 

-pit^nt,  ^aiid^  reined  pMsession  of  liite' estate  of  Lu-» 

i<astd!n 

l^he^iidse^of  HerefoYd,  fiow  duke^of  Lancaster, 
^hf^a4q»ired  by  hi&GondBk:tandat»tftids^the  esteexh 
^of  die  public.  ^He  was  connected  with  most  of  the 
principal  nobility  by  bloody  ^atliance, :  or 'friendship*; 
'  aiiaid  as '  the  injury  d<»e  him  *  by  the  ^kuig  ^rnvght  in 
its  consequences  ^ect  all  <k  them,  he  easify 
^brouight  thmi  'by  a  sense  of  common  '  imprest  to 
-take  part  in  his  resei^tment.  In  these  drcumstances, 
had  the  hnpn^dtence'  to  embark  >  for  Ir^nd 
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Jto  revenge 'the  deithr- of  Us  obusiir^  Roger  earldf 

Mzrchej  the  ifN^esrimpts ve  h^  of  the  tvcwn^  who 

had  latdy  been  ^lain  in  .a  ■  sktrnush  by  the  natives ; 

and  he  tbe£reby  left  England  open  to  the  attempte 

of  his  provoked  enemy»  who,  ^oibarkingat Kantz, 

with  a  retinue  of  sixty  persons,  landed  at  Ra:v)eniq>iu: 

in  Yorkshire,  and  was  immediately,  joined  by  the 

earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland^  two 

of  the  most  powerful  barons  in  England.     He  here 

took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  had  no  other  purpose  in 

this  invasion  than  to  recover  his  duchy  of  Lancaster, 

and  he  invited  all  his  friends  and  aU.kfvers  of  their 

country,  to  second  him  in  this  just  and  moderate 

pretension.    The  concourse  of  people  coming  to  list 

under  his  banner  was  so  great,  that  in  a  few  days 

his  army  amounted  to  «xty  thousand,  men* 

!    Thtif  duke  of  York,  who  w^  left  guairdian  of  the 

Idngdain,  assemMed  at  St.  Albans  afi  atmy  of  forty 

thousand  men,  but  found  them  so  destitute  of  at- 

:^tachment   to    the   royal  cause,    that:  he   reaidiiy 

hearkened  to  a  message  from  the  duke  of  Lanc^er, 

twfao  entreated  him  not  to  oppose  a.  loyal  and  humble 

^supplicant  in  the  recovery  of  his  legal  patrimony. 

[The  guardian  declared  publicly,   that .  he  would 

second  his  nephew  in  so  ftivourable  a  tequest*    HLs 

larmy  embraced  with  acclamations  the  same  senti- 

.ments,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  reinforced  by 

.  them^.  was  no^  entirely  master  of  the  kingdom. 

He  hastened  to  Bristol,  into  which  some  pf  the 

^kcng's  itiinisters  had  throWi^  themsetves,  and  having 

^  taken  them  prisonens,  he  yielded  to  the  popular 

wisheSj  and  ordered  them  to  be.led  to  immediate 

execution  without  trial.   ... 

The  'king  recseiviog  intelHgence^of  .this-  inva^on 

.hastened  over,  from^  Ireland,  aiKi  landed  >^  Milford- 

^HscvefA  with  a  t»dy  of;  twenty.  tfai9uia»4  men,  biit 

they  gradually  deserted,  him  tijyi.  V  ft>^(d  ^^  ^ 

/had  pQt  aboy^  si< .  tjj^^swd^ . .  wbd.  f QUcwed  hh 
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standard.  He  retired  secretly  from  this  small 
body,  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  where  he 
purposed  to  embark  either  for  Ireland  or  France, 
and  ther^  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for 
his  return  into  England.  The  duke  of  Lancaster, 
sensible  of  the  danger,  sent  to  him  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, witli  the  strongest  professions  of 
,  loyalty  and  submission.  That  nobleman,  by  trea- 
chery and  false  oaths,  made  himself  mastei^  of  the 
king's  person,  and  carried  him  to  his  enemy  at 
Flint  Caslte.  Richard  was  conducted  to  London  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  there  received 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  mutinous  populace, 
and  appointed  the  immediate  meeting  of  a  parlia- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  was  confined 
in  the  Tower. 

Such  of  the  peers  as  were  most  devoted  to  the 
king,  were  either  fled  or  imprisoned,  and  no  op- 
ponent even  among  the  barons,  dared  to  appear 
against  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  it  was  also  easy  to 
imagine,  that  a  hoijse  of  commons  elected  during 
that  universal  ferment  would  be  extremely  attached 
to  the  Lancastrian  party.  Therefore,  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  sensible  that  he  should  be  entirely  mas- 
ter, began  to  carry  his  views  to  the  crown  itself. 
He  first  extorted  a  resignation  from  Richard,  and 
notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the  precedent  to 
himself  and  his  posterity,  he  resolved  to  have  him 
solemnly  deposed  in  parliament  for  his  pretended 
tyranny  and  misconduct.  A  charge,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  articles  was  drawn  accordingly  against 
him,  and  presented  to  that  assembly,  and  though  it 
was  liable  to  objections  almost  in  every  article,  it 
was  not  examined  nor  disputed  in  either  house, 
and  seemed  to  be  received  with  universal  approba* 
tion.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle  alone  had  the  courage, 
amidst  this  general  disloyalty  and  violence,  to  ap« 
pear  in  defence  of  his  unhappy  master,  and  to  plead 
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I 
his  cau$e  with  the  most  eloquent  energy  agsdnst 

all  the  power  of  the  prevailing  party. 

Richard  being  thus  solemnly  deposed,  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  lords  and  commons  placed  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  on  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Henry 
IV,  Thus  originated  the  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  ^hich  for  several 
years  after  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood,  and 
yet  in  the  end  contributed  to  settle  and  confirm 
the  constitution. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard,  it  was  necessary  to  summon  a 
new  one.  Six  days  were  scarcely  elapsed  when 
Henry  called  together  without  any  new  election  the 
same  members.  However,  he  denominated  this  * 
assembly  a  new  parliament.  They  were  employed 
in  the  usual  task  of  reversing  every  deed  of  the 
opposite  party.  Such  occurrences  so  frequently 
recur  in  the  Old  History  of  England,  that  it  could 
be  reduced  in  some  measure  to  a  catalogue  of  re- 
versals. 

On  the  23d  of  October  1 399,  it  \yas  agitated  in 
the  house  of  peers,  what  advice  they  would  give  the 
king  for  the  future  treatment  of  Richard,  since  he 
was  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  They  unanimously 
declared,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  under  a 
secure  guard  in  some  secret  place,  and  should  be 
deprived  of  all  commerce  with  any  of  his  friends 
or  partizans.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  he  would 
not  long  remain  alive  in  the  hands  of  such  enemies.. 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  murdered  never  was^ 
positively  ascertained.  It  was  long  the  prevailing 
opinion,,  that  some  of  his  guards  fell  upon  him  in 
the  castle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was  confined,  and 
dispatched  him  vnth  their  halberts.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in  prison^ 
and  after  all  sustenance  was  denied  him,  he  pro- 
longed his  unhappy  life  for  a  fortni^t  before  he 
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breached  the  end  of  his  miseries.  He  died  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-third 
of  his  reign*  He  left  no  posterity  either  legitimate 
or  illegitimate. 

This  reign  began  and  ended  ,much  the  same  as 
that  of  Edward  II.  which  indicates  a  great  re- 
semblance between  the  characters  of  these  two  un- 
fortunate monarchs.  Both  were  weak  and  unfit  for 
governmetit,  less  for  want  of  natural  parts  and 
capacity  than  of  solid  judgment^  and  of  a  proper 
sense  of  their  dignity ;  both  were  fond  of  idle  show 
and  useless  parade,  addicted  to  pleasure,  devoted 
to  favourites,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  especially 
for  the  instruction  of  princes,  that  in  the  interval 
of  seventy-two  years,  and  in  the  same  country,  two 
kings,  governed  by  their  minions,  were  dethroned^ 
imprisoned,  and  barbarously  murdered. 

Some  very  good  laws  were  made  in  this  reign 
for  the  encouragement  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce. By  one  of  them  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
merchants  of  England  should  neither  export  not 
import  any  goods  in  any  but  English  ships ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  navigation  act  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  most  remarkable  novelty  introduced  into  the 
civil  government  under  Richard  II.  was  the  creation 
qf  peers  by  patent.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  was 
the  first  advanced  to  the  house  of  peers  in  this  man-^ 
ner ;  he  was  created  baron  of  Kidderminster  i^i 
1S88. 


General  Observations  on  that  Period* 

The  various  changes  which  the  English  constitu* 
tion  has  successively  passed  through  in  its  progress 
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towards  its  present  degree  of  stability,  are  as  cur- 
ious as  interesting  to  observe.  The  plans  of  the  Bri- 
tish, Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  governments  have 
been  already  explored  in  the  preceding  periods.  Wil- 
liam II,  Henry  I,  and  Stephen,  the  three  immolate 
successors  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being  consi- 
dered as  usurpers,  reigned  with  a  disputed  title,  to 
which  they  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  English 
subjects  by  granting  them  new  charters,  by  con- 
firming the  old  ones,  and  by  promising  them  good 
laws,  an  abatement  of  taxes,  the  liberty  of  hunt- 
ing,, &c.  &c;  but  the  royal  promises  and  royal 
charters  being  so  frequently  violated,  had  so  much 
lost  their  credit,  that  the  clergy  and  some  of  the 
barons  swore  fealty  to  Stephen,  only  as  long  as  he 
kept  his  promises  and  observed  his  charters. 

With  this  period  began  the  dynasty  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Anjou  or  Plantagenet,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  II.  to  the  English  throne ;  a  prince 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  his  time  for 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  abilities ;  and  who,  by  adding 
Britain  to  the  rich  and  numerous  provinces  he  pos- 
sessed on  the  continent,  and  which  composed  the 
third  part  of  the  French  monarchy,  became  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe.  The  feudal 
institutions  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror 
still  formed  the  political  constitution  of  the  state ; 
but  the  disorders,  which,  since  the  Conquest  had 
attended  them  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion of  the  nobility  against  the  prince,  and 
animosities  against  each  other,  were  neither  so 
flagrant  nor  so  numerous,  though  the  barons  con- 
tinued to  be  alone  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  state.  As  the  feudal  military  service  was  limited 
to  forty  days,  they  never  failed  to  depart  home  with 
their  Retainers  as  soon  as  they  had  accomplished 
their  time,  without  any  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages which  could  be  derived  from  their  longer  stay* 
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The  armies  being  thus  unavoidably  disbanded, 
without  any  possibility  of  re-assembling  them 
speedily  at  pleasure,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  important  crisis,  it  frequently  happened,  that 
an  insignificant  truce  was  the  only  consequence  of 
the  most  complete  and  seemingly  the  most  decisive 
victories,  as  the  same  cause  prevented  lx)th  parties 
from  keeping  the  field.  Henry  II.  remedied  this  evil 
in  some  measure  by  introducing  the  practice  of 
making  a  commutation  of  the  personal  military  ser- 
vice for  money,  and  levying  scutages  from  his 
baronies  and  knight's  fees  instead  of  requiring  the 
attendance  of  his  vassals. 

Licentiousness,  which  pervaded  all  England,  was 
another  evil  no  less  important  but  more  difficult  to 
repress.  .  The  laws  indifferently  executed  in  pea- 
ceable times,  lost  all  their  authority  during  public 
convulsions ;  and  even  during  the  long,  active,  and 
vigilant  reign  of  Edward  III.  nobody  could  trust 
to  their  protection.     Men  openly  associated  them- 
selves under  the  patronage  of  some  great  barons 
for  their  mutual  defence,  and  supported  each'  other 
in  all  quarrels,  murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes. 
Each  of  those  confederacies  bore  a  public  badge, 
by  which  it  was  distinguished.    Their  chief  was 
more  their  sovereign  than  the  king  himself;  hence 
the  perpetual  turbulence,  disorders,  factions,  and 
civil  wars  of  those  times,  and  the  large  discretionary 
prerogatives  occasionally  assumed  by  the  crown,  on 
account  of   the  danger  which  might   have  issued 
from  the  too  great  limitation  of  them.     If  the  king 
had  been  precluded  from  using  arbitrary  powers, 
while  the  nobles  seized  and  exercised  them,  an  ab- 
solute anarchy  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
These  respective  encroachments  have  prepared  and 
ripened  the  salutary  improvements  which  gradually 
increasing  the  counterpoising  power  of  the  house  of 
commons^  have  at  l^t  placed  it  as  an  insuperable 
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barrier  both  to  the  attempts  of  the  aristocracy 
against  the  legal  and  indispensable  authority  of  the 
kino:,  and  to  the  abusive  and  unnecessary  exertions 
of  the  royal  prerogative. 

The  reign  of  king  John,  one  of  the  worst  princes 
that  ever  filled  the  English  throne,  will  be  for  ever 
memorable  for  the  great  charter,  that  palladium  of 
English  liberty  which  his  vices  and  his  follies  both 
constrained  and  encouraged  his  subjects  to  demand^ 
and  enabled  them  to  obtain.  It  contained  a  very 
distinct  and  authentic  plan  of  the  British  cpnstituw 
tion  as  it  stood  at  that  time.  The  supreme  legisla-> 
tive  power  resided  in  the  king  and  great  council, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Parliament.  The  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  and  the  principal  priors^ 
were  constituent  members  of  this  council  by  a 
double  title ;  1st,  by  prescription ;  as,  owing  to  their 
superior  learning,  tney-  had  always  enjoyed  that 
privilege  from  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity ; 
2d,  by  their  right  of  baronage  as  holding  of  the 
king  in  capite  by  military  service.  The  barons,  as 
holding  likewise  of  the  crown  by  a  military  tenure, 
were  another  constituent  part  of  the  great  council. 
All  other  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown  by 
knight's  service  had,  as  such,  a  title  to  have  a  seat 
in  that  assembly,  of  which  the  commons  were  no 
part  till  some  ages  after  the  Conquest.  Their  landed 
property  included  in  the  baronies,  which  extended 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  kingdom,  was  re^ 
presented  in  parliament  by  the  barons  themselves, 
who,  according  to  the  fictions  of  the  feudal  law, 
were  supposed  to  possess  the  direct  property  of  it. 
The  barons  who  obtained  the  great  charter  took 
every  precaution  they  could  invent  to  render  it 
effectud.  The  king  himself  consented  that  they 
should  elect  among  themselves  twenty-five  conser* 
vators  of  the  charter,  to  compel  him  and  hb  minis* 
ters'to  execute  all  its  articles,  and  immediately  to 
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redress  every  violation.  But  these  precautions  were 
of  no  avail.  Thence  the  frequent  and  earnest  cries 
for  the  execution  and  confirmation  of  the  magna  ' 
charta.  Those  cries  were  attended  to  when  the 
king  was  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  people, 
who  commonly  bought  by  liberal  grants  of  money 
those  confirmations  which  were  renewed  no  less 
than  seven  times  under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and 
twenty  times  under  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  How- 
ever, it  has  subsisted  in  fact  at  least  from  the  year 
1266,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  constitution  of  par- 
liament, as  there  are  still  extant  writs  of  that  date, 
to  summon  to  it  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
while  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons 
were  summoned  personally  by  letters  from  the 
king. 

The  stability  of  the  great  charter  was  endangered, 
not  only  by  the  arbitrary  exertions  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  but  by  the  ambition  and  frequent  re- 
bellions of  the  highest  classes  of  the  nobility.  The 
death  of  king  John  in  1216,  saved  both  his  country 
and  his  famiily  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  confederacy  of  the  revolted 
barons  with  the  king  of  France,  who,  at  their  invi- 
tation, had  sent  his  son  Lewis  to  take  possession  of 
the  English  throne ;  and  the  famous  assembly 
convened  at  Oxford  on  the  11th  of  June  1258, 
and  afterwards  called  the  mad  parliament^  where 
the  barons  headed  by  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  came  with  such  an  armed  force  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  resistance  from  the  court, 
had  entirely  overturned  the  constitution  by  the  ab- 
solute and  unlimited  authority  delegated  to  twenty- 
four  barons  for  the  future  management  of  the 
state. 

In  this  period,  some  parliaments  were  called 
generaly  and  some  particular.  In  these  last,  the 
king  consulted  only  with  such  of  the  clergy  and 
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laky  which  he  thought  proper  to  select. ,  Some  oF 
the  ancient  English  statutes  have  been  made  by 
those  particular  parliaments.  In  several  of  them 
held  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  smaller 
barons  of  each  county  were  represented  by  two,  in 
some  by  three,  and  in  some  by  four  commissioners. 
In  one  of  them  there  was  not  a  single  member  of 
the  clergy,  while  in  another,  not  only  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  but  even  the 
deans  and  archdeacons,  with  a  representative  of 
every  chapter,  and  two  representatives  of  the  in^ 
ferior  clergy  of  every  diocese,  were  called.  The 
crown  could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  in  those 
assemblies  on  account  of  the  instability  of  their 
form,  and  the  prerogatives  of  limiting  at  pleasure 
the  number  of  the  writs  of  summons  addressed  to 
the  barons.  When  a  parliament  was  general  and 
most  full,  it  consisted  of  all  the  high  clergy,  with 
two  representatives  from  the  chapter  of  each  cathe- 
dral, and  two  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  each-  diocese ; 
of  all  the  earls  and  greater  barons,  with  the  judges 
and  all  the  members  of  the  king's  council,  two 
knights  from  each  county,  two  citizens  from,  each 
city,  and  two  burgesses  from  each  burgh.  Under 
the  two  first  Edwards,  these  general  parliaments 
were  called  only  when  they  intended  to  ask  the 
advice  or  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  all  the  different 
orders  of  their  subjects ;  but  when  they  wanted 
only  the  counsels  or  contributions  of  their  prelates 
or  barons,  who  possessed  the  far  greatest  share  of 
power  and  riches  in  the  kingdom,  they  called  only 
ji  particular  parliament,  or  rather  a  great  councH 
consisting  of  these  prelates  and  barons. 

The  number  of  representatives  sfent  to  parliament 
by  each  county,  city,  or  borough,  was  not  invariably 
|ixed  even  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  At  length,  the  use  of  sending  two  member^ 
beg^n  to  be  so  uniformly  observed,  that  by  custom 
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it  became  a  law.  The* number  of  towns  an4 
boroughs  which  sent  members  to  parliament  at  thaH 
period  was  still  more  unfixed  and  variable,  it  de-i 
pended  very  much  on  the  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties  to  whom  the  king's  writ  was  directed, 
commanding  them  to  cause  a  certain  number  of 
citizens  (most  commonly  two)  to  be  elected  for 
each  city,  and  burgesses  for  each  borough  within 
their  counties  without  any  exception.  To  these 
officers,  the  inhabitants  of  small  towns  and  boroughs, 
which  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  wages 
of  their  representatives,  frequently  applied,  and 
thus  many  of  them  were  excused  and  many  others 
overlooked. 

Previous  to  the  year  1343,  the  parliament  had 
not  been  statedly  divided  into  two  houses,  though 
each  of  the  several  orders  of  which,  it  consisted, 
occasionally  retired  and  consulted  separately  about 
their  respective  concerns,  and  in  these  separate  con-r 
sultations,  the  knights  of  shires  sat  commonly,  if 
not  constantly,  with  the  earls  and  barons  as  being 
originally  of  the  same  order.  But  as  soon  as  these 
knights  ceased  to  be  members  of  parliament  by  their 
own  right,  and  were  admitted  only  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  knights  of  their  countv,  their 
union  with  the  great  barons  was  at  an  end,  as  the 
latter  sat  in  their  own  right,  and  were  answerable 
to  none  for  their  conduct,  while  the  former  being 
members  elected,  were  certainly  bound  to  have  a 
particular  regard  for  the  interests  and  sentiments 
of  their  constituents.  This  union  between  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  shires  was  discoun- 
tenanced, if  not  finally  dissolved  in  1343,  when 
the  king  having  called  a  parliament  on  the  23d  of 
April,  to  ask  their  advice  whether  he  should  make 
a  peace  with  France  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope  or  not,  desired  the  prelates  and  barons  to  de- 
J^b^rate  together  upon  it^  and  the  knights  of  coun« 
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ties  and  commons  to  assemble  in  the  painted  cham- 
ber to  consult  among  themselves  upon  the  same 
matter,  and  both  to  meet  in  full  parliament  on  the 
1st  of  May,  to  report  their  advice.  Thus  was  in- 
troduced that  institution,  which  has  continued  since 
with  some  short  interruptions  and  small  variations. 
Every  spiritual  and  temporal  lord  received  a  parti- 
cular summons  to  every  parliament,  and  those  who 
had  not  received  such  a  writ,  were  not  entitled  to 
attend  the  assembly.  The  king  occasionally  exer- 
dsed  the  prerogative  of  calling  up  to  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  particular  summons,  some  of  the  most 
opulent  and  illustrious  knights,  though  they  did 
not  hold  their  lands  of  the  crown  by  barony,  and 
such  of  them  as  were  regularly  summoned  for  a 
considerable  time,  becatne  lords  of  parliament  by 
virtue  of  these  writs  of  summons.  This  honour 
was  commonly  continued  to  their  heirs,  who  were 
summoned  to  parliament  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  was  introduced  the 
custom  of  creating  barons  by  patent,  which  con- 
ferred upon  them  and  their  heirs-male  the  honours 
and  dignity  of  a  baron  by  a  certain  tide,  with  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  peerage.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  house  of  lords  consisted  of 
barons  of  three  diflferent  kinds,  viz.  barons  by 
tenure,  by  writs  of  summon,  and  by  patent.  By 
those  means  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  lords  varied  at  every  session  according  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  which  then  secured  to  the 
crown  a  powerful  influence  in  that  house. 

The  house  of  commons,  consisting  of  the  knights 
of  shires,  with  the  representatives  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  was  so  completely  formed  at  that  time, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  chuse  one  of  their 
members  at  the  beginning  of  every  session  to  pre- 
side in  their  debates,  and  make  in  their  name  the 
communications  they  thought  proper,  to  the  king 
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and  the  house  of  lords.  Sir  Peter  More,  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hereford,  is  the  first 
upon  record  who  filled  that  honourable  office  in  the 
year  1377.  During  this  period  the  sovereign 
made  frequent  applications  to  parliament  for  grants 
of  money,  which  were  often  refused,  and  some- 
times given.  They  commonly  consisted  of  a  tenth, 
a  fifteenth,  a  twentieth,  or  some  other  proportion 
of  the  value  of  moveable  goods  of  all  the  classes  of 
people,;  the  ornaments  of  churches,  the  horses  and 
armours  of  knights,  and  the  implements  of  hus-> 
bandry  only  excepted. 

In  the  statement  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  this  period,  the  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict 
in  1203,  the  *  excommunication  of  king  John  in 
1209,  his  deposition  by  the  Pope  in  1212,  and  the 
king  of  France  employed  to  put  it  in  execution 
under  the  promised  reward  of  succeeding  to  the 
English  throne,  the  resignation  of  the  crown  and 
the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  of  England  in  1213^ 
to  the  pretended  superior  sovereignty  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  are  as  many  strange  and  scandalous  instances 
of  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  Popes  at  that 
time,  as  of  their  despotism. 

Among  several  branches  of  the  royal  revenues  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  curious  to  remark  in 
Madox*s  History  of  the  Exchequer,  the  strange 
business  in  which  the  king  often  interfered,  and 
never  without  a  present. '  The  wife  of  Hugh  de 
Neville  gave  the  king  two  hundred  hens^  that  she 
might  lie  one  night  with  her  husband,  who  was 

Erobably  confined  in  some  prison,  which  debarred 
er  from  having  access  to  him,  and  she  brought 
with  her  two  sureties,  who  answered  each  for  one 
hundred  hens.  Peter  de  Pararis  gave  twenty  marks 
for  leave  to  salt  fish,  as  Peter  Chevalier  used  to  do. 
Richard  de  Neville  gave  twenty  palft-eys  to  obtain 
the  king's  request  to  Isolda  Bisset,  that  she  should 
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take  him  for  a  husband.  Cling  the  Dean,  paid  one 
hundred  marks  that  his  whore  and  his  children 
might  be  let  out  upon  baiL  The  bishop  of  Win- 
chester gave  one  ton  of.  good  wine  for  his  not 
putting  the  king  in  mind  to  ^ve  a  girdle  to  the 
countess  of  Albemarle.  Robert  de  Veaux  gave  five 
of  the  best  palfreys,  that  the  king  would  hold  his 
tongue  about  Henry  Pinel's  wife.  (Hume's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS8.) 

The  Norman  Conquest  had  considerably  promoted 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Britain^  as  William  I.  who 
had  received  a  good  education,  was  fond  of   the 
conversation  of  learned  men,  and  advanced  them 
to  the  highest  dignities  and  richest  benefices  in  the 
church ;  which  excited  an  extraordinary  ardour  for 
literary  pursuit  among  the  clergy,  and  induced  the 
most  learned  men  on  the  continent  to  come  over 
into  Britain,  where  their  example  and  instructions 
diffused  the  love  and  knowledge  of  letters,  which 
made  more  rapid  progress  owing  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  making  paper,  which  took  plaqe  at  that 
time.     However,  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  clergy  were  the  only  persons  who  tai^ht 
and  practised  physic  as  well  as  all  other  sciences ;  and 
we  sec  in  the  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  (vol. 
ix.  p.  193,)  that  many  of  the  bishops  and  other  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church    acted  as   physicians  in  ordi- 
nary to  kings  and  princes,  by  which  they  acquired 
both  riches  and  honours.     Richard  Fitz-Nigel,  who 
died  bishop  of  London  in  1 198,  was  apothecary  to 
Henry  II. 

As  to  the  genius  and  unruly  manners  of  the  age, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  quarrel 
which  took  place  between  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  sum- 
moned at  London  by  cardinal  Haguezun,  sent  in 
1176  as  legate  into  Britain.  As  both  the  arch- 
bishops pretended  to  sit  on  his  right  hand  this  quQ&< 
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tion  of  precedency  begat  a  controversy  between 
them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  fell  upon  the  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  presence  of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  synod,  threw 
him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  so 
bruised  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up  half 
dead,  and  his  life  was  with  difficulty  saved  from 
their  brutality.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury- 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
legate  in  order  to  suppress  all  complaints  with  re- 
gard to  this  enormity.  We  may  judge  of  the  vio- 
lence of  military  men  and  laymen,  when  the  first 
members  of  the  clergy  could  proceed  to  such  ex- 
tremities* 


APPENDa. 

JTie  most  important  Occurrences  belonging  to  this 
Period  are  proved  hy  the  Testimony  ^  the  jbU 
lowing  Historians. 

'For  the  Reigns  of  Henry  II.  Richard  L  and  John. 


Chronig.  Norman,  from  p.  989  to 

p.  1003. 
Math.  Paris,  passim,  from  p.  6s  to 

p.  199. 
Biographia  Britannica,  passim,    x 
Lord  Lyttlpton's   Hist,   Henry  II 

vol.  4.  8vo. 
Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tom.  9. 

p.  i93»  *c.  &c. 

Mem.  sur  I'Ancicnne  Chevalerie  par 
St.  Palaye. 

Camden's  Remains,  p.  113,  and  fol- 
lowing. 

Hoveden's  Annals,  from  p.  282 
to  392,  from  p.  491  to  549,' from 
61X  to  698,  from  731  to  795. 

Anglia  Sacra,  tom.  ist.  p.  71  and 
following,   1.  %t  from  p«  378  to 

•  39X9  and  jz». 


i 


Will.  Malmsbury,  1. 1.  p,  lor.  L'j. 

p.  104.  1.  3.  p.  63,  and  passim, 

from  p.  ia8  to  157. 
Madox's  Hist.  Excheq.  c.  x».  c.  i> 

sect.  2,  3,  8.   c.  14.    and  passim, 

from  p.  86  to  88,  and  from  435  to 

438. 
Rymcr  Foedera,  passim,  I.  i.  from  p. 

15  to  p.  ao8. 

Eadmer,   passim,    from  p.    s^    to 

.P- 137-  ^  ' 

Fitz-Stephen,  from  p.  13  to  p.  74. 

Ducange*8  Gloss.  Verb.  TomatMm^ 
turn,  Ignu  Graeui,  &c.  &c« 

Pasquier  Recherches,  1.  9.  Ct  31.  * 

Les  Mceurs  des  Francais  par  It 
Gendre,  p.  53,  and  following. 

Vita  et  Epist.  Sancti  Thorns  Caat. 
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For  the  Reigns  of  Henry  III.  Edward  I.  and  Edward  IL 


Statute  of  Merton,  c.  9. 

Statutes  at  Large,  p.  6. 

Hovcdco*8  AunaUy  passim,  from 
p.  49a  to  Si  I. 

Sac1utone*s  Introduction  to  the 
Great  Charter,  p.  43. 

ISathieu  Paris,  p.  41,  an<f  follow- 
ing, and  passim,  from  p  200  to  156; 
from  p.  376  to  448 ;  from  p.  484 
to  j6o ;  from  p.  668  to  679. 

Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  198,  and 
following,  and  passim  from  p.  215 
to  a86,  316,  448,  587;  630,  65J, 
^75^  755.  777»  793»  8o»,  879,  and 
fallowing,  vol*  3.    p.  X.  47,  87* 


167,  366,  481,   raa,  770,   891^ 

907,  &c.  &c. 
Fordon,  lib.  lO,  c.  35,  37,  40,  lib. 

2.  c.  10,  42,  31,  34,  lib.  13,  c.  2y 

II. 
Anglta  Sacra,  tom.  ist.   p.  2Q,  37t 

40,  and  following. 
Statute  of  Marlborough,  c.  16  and 

40  • 

Parliamentary  Hist,  vol  xst.  passim* 
Madox's  Baronia  Anglica,  from  p. 

114  to  122. 
Brady's  Appendix,    No.  io6»  143* 

213,  221,  222. 

Froissart,  lib.  i.e.  13. 


For  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 


Tordun,  lib.  13,  from  c.  14  to  30, 

lib.  14,  from  c.  9  to  35th,  lib.  22. 

c.  3.  lib.  43-  c.  14,  19.  ai- 
Frofssart,  lib.  i.  from  c.  16  to  the 

last  passim,  lib.  2.  from  c.  50  to 

X71  passim,  lib.  3.  from  c.  25  to 

129  passim. 
Kymer  Foedera,  vol.  iv.  passim  from 

p.  20  to  98;  from  137  to  188; 

from  225  to  258,  301,  600,  vol  v. 

p.  28,  422,  618,   686,  700,  870. 

vol.  vi.  passim  from  p.  121  to  229 ; 

39O)  456, 621.  vol.  vii.  passim  from 

p.  51  to  92 ;   from  151  to  195  ; 


from  279  to  3x7,  from  385  to 
484 ;  from  567  to  67$  ;  from  72* 
to  846.  vol.  8.  from  p.  6  to  51. 

Statutes  at  Large,  15  Edward  IlL 
X  Richard  II.  7.  13  Richard  II.  3 } 
16  Richard  II.  4,   21  Richard  II. 

Parliamentary  Hist   from  p.  312  to 

494. 
Brady's  Introduction,  passim. 

Angha  Sacra,  voL  i.  from  p.  21  to 

42.  vol.  ii.  from  p.  305  to  369. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  passim* 


MEMORANDA 

Of  some  principal  Eve7its  which  occurred  in  the 
ether  States  of  Europe^  Jrom  the  year  1154j 
to  1399. 

A.D. 

1-160  Cardinals  who  were  originally  the  parish  priests  at 
Jlome,  are  invested  by  the  Pope,  Alexander  III,  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  voting  for  the  election  of  the  PopeSf 
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1177  Famous  sea  fighting  at  Lignan'o,  between  the  fleet  of 
Frederic  L  surnamed  Barbarossa,  emperor  of.  Ger- 
many,  and  the  Venetian  fleet,  which  won  the  victory. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Pope  gave  a  ring  to  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  and  desired  him  to  throw  it  into  the  sea, 
which  he  granted  to  him  to  be  considered  bjr  him  as 
his  wife.  Thence  the  ceremony  of  the  Doge's  mar- 
rying the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  irom  his  bucentaur  or 
state  barge,  attended  by  those  of  all  the  nobility. 
When  the  bucentaur  proceeds  to  a  certain  distance,  on 
a  signal  given,  a  general  silence  ensues.  Then  the 
Doge,  leaning  over  the  water  from, the  stern  of  his 
nuptial  vessel,  extends  his  right  arm,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  ring,  which  he  drops  into  the  bosom  of  his 
bride,  on  pronouncing  these  words,  "  Thee,  O  Sea^ 
we  'espouscy  in  token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  do<m 
minion  over  thee, 

1190  The  third  crusade  takes  place.  Greek  fire  (Feu  Gr^^ 
geois)  thus  called  because  it  was  invented  by  the 
Greeks,  was  used  in  great  quantities  not  only  by  the 
Christians  of  all  nations  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  also  by 
the  Turks.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  composition  of 
sulphur^  bitumen  and  naphta ;  it  had  a  very  strong  and 
disagreeable  smell,  burnt  with  a  livid  flame,  and  so  in- 
tense a  heat,  that  it  consumed  even  stone  and  metals. 
It  was  kept  in  phials  and  pots,  and  in  these  was  dis- 
charged from  machines  upon  the  enemy.  One  of  its 
most  singular  properties  was,  that  water  rather  in- 
creased than  abated  its  violence;  but  it  yielded  to 
several  other  things,  particularly  to  sandj  urine^  and 
vinegar.     (Di!lcange,  verbo  Igpis  Gracus,) 

Dramatic  representations  began  during,  tltat.c^tury. 
A  monk  named  Geoflrey,  abbot  of  St^  Albin  m  Eng- 
land, being  at  the  head  of  a  school,  taught  his  pupils . 
to  perform  in  public  a  series  of.  tragical  scenes,  in 
which  the  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Catherine  were  re- 
presented. Soon  after,  other  miiracles  were  represented 
in  the  open  fields,  where  the  Devil  appeared  in  person 
on  the  stage,  shearing  the  bristles  of  hogs,  thence  the 
old  proverb,  "  Great  cry,  and  little  wopl." 

1204-  The  fourth  crusade.  Tlibugh  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land  was  the  principal  object  of  all  those  enter- 
prises^ it  did  not  prevent  the  piou$  adventurers  from 
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availing  in  their  way  to  Palestine,  of  all  the  occasions 
that  occurred  of .  signalizing  their  valour  ;  this  crusade 
offers  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  it.    When  the 
French  army  going  to  the  Holy  Land  had  reached 
Venice,  Alexis  Comnene,  son  of  Ysaac  TAnge,  em- 
peror of   Constantinople,    implored    their    assistance 
.  against  his  uncle,  who  had  pulled  out  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor,  and  usurped  his  throne.    The  French^  in« 
duced  by  his  promises,  hastened  to  Constantinople^ 
attended  by  some  Venetian  troops,  took  the  town  in 
six  days,  and  re-instated  Ysaac  on  the  throne.     A  few 
days  after  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his   son 
Alexis,  who  then  found  pretences  not  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises towards  the  French  army,  which  departed  much 
disgusted  with  his  ingratitude.     The  Greeks,  enraged 
at  the  disorders  and  plunder  which  had  attended  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  hated  Alexis  for  his  having 
been  the  instigator  of   the  expedition,  and  revolted 
against  him  as  soon  as  the  French  army  had  disappeared. 
Murtzulph,  a  man  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  common 
people,  headed  the  rebels  ;  took  Alexis  prisoner,  mur- 
dered him,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.    The  French 
army  no  sooner  heard  of  this  revolution,  than  they  re- 
turned to  besiege  again  Constantinople,  and  took  it  by 
storm  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Greeks. 
Mttrtzulph  was  taken  prisoner,  and  punished  as  igno- 
miniously  as  he  deserved. 

The  French  being  thus  in  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople, conferred  the  imperial  crown  on  Baudouin, 
count  of  Flanders,  on  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter, 
in  the  year  1204  ;  and  giving  up  the  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  they  employed  all  their  means  in  keeping 
in  obedience  the  empire  they  had  just  conquered,  and 
which  was  called  the  Empire  of  the  Latins.  It  lasted 
until  the  year  1262,  when  the  Greeks  revolted  again, 
drove  the  French  away>  and  placed  Michael  Paleologue 
on  the  imperial  throne.  This  new  empire  of  the 
Latins  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II. 
1212  Famous  victory  won  against  the  Moors,  by  Alphonso 
IX.  king  of  Castile,  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  and 
Sancho  king  of  Navaire.  It  is  generally  reported,  that 
ibe  number  of  the  slaia  in  Uiat  battle  on  the  part 
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o£    the    Moots,    amounted  nearly  to    two  hundred 
thousand.  -   > 

.  1227  The  Tartsurs,  a  new  race  of  adventurers,  emerge 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  over-run  under 
Gengis-kan  all  the  Saracen  empire,  and  in  imitation 
-of  rotmer  Conquerors,  carry  death  and  desolation 
wherever  they  march. 

•1229  Seaman's  compass  invented  by  Murphy,  a  Dutchman, 

»•  first  exhibited  at  VeiJice  in  1260  ;  improved  by  Giora 
of  Naples,  in  1302 }'  its  declination  was  discovered  by 
Hartman,  in  1538. 

1241  Pope  Gregory  IX.  cthaving  excommunicated  and 
deposed  Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  offers  to 
Li^is  IX.  king  of  France,  to  confer  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  brother,  Robert,  count  d'Artois.  Lewis, 
'  far  from  being  -flattered  with  the  offer,  rejects  it 
haughtily^  and  answers  to  the  Pope,  that  Robert  is 

attite  satisfied  with  the  honour  of  being  the  brother  of 
^e  king  of  France.     * 

The  Hanse  Towns  or  Hanseatic  league  begins.  This 
'  confederation  was  only,  properly  speaking,  a  trade 
company  compost  of  more  than  eighty  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  Germany.  That  of  Lubeck  was 
'  \the  first,  which  began  to  associate  with  a  few  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  against  a  set  of  privateers,  which 
infested  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The  success  of  thq 
association  induced  successively  all  the  trading  tpwns 
situated  between  the  Rhine  and  Vistula  to  unite  to  it. 
Thus  in  a  few  years  it  reached  the  summit  of  its  power 
and  prosperity ;  its  trade  was  immense,  and  continued 
so  during  nearly  three  hundred  years,  enriching  Ger«. 
J '  many  with  the  spoils  of  the  whole  worid,  as  the  mari« 
time  power  of  the  Hanse  Town  was  superior  to  any 
other  exisring  at  that  period.  The  most  remote  nations 
respected  and  supported  them.  They  even  more  than 
once  overawed^  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  disposed  of 
their  thrones.  Butthe  discovery  of  the  Indies  reviving 
the  spirit  of  trade  among  all  the  nations,  they  soon 
became  as  many  rivals  to  the  Hanseatic  league,  and 
sha<;|cled  by  all  sort  of  mea|;is  the  trade  of  that  nlighty 
confederation,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  towards  the 
•  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  jealousy  of 
«  '  Charles  V.  who  want^  to  concentrate  in  the  £i0W 
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CotMHrJes  5^1  tfec  coi«RKi2^  iif  tib^  world.  Tfec  only 
towns  of  lubcck,  Bremen,  and  Hamb^gs  .^tili  keep- 
i^g  4:lie,<ienpmiiVHiqnof  H^nse  Tjown^,  ire«<;|ll  afiimt 
jroffHsmlNranqe  <f(  ike'it  hmteii  exiatenqci  ^fi4^  enjoy 
^n,d6f  t^>fav#iK  of  ^  stHl  rjepviled  nam^  4oinei)f  the 

Hanseatic  league. 
124S  The  $fth  cn^ti^e^  |Mv|here  Le5Vis  l^  signalmfed  )i]|a$elf 

by  the  floost  wonderful  valoiu^r ;  2^d  was  t^en  pftsoncf 
.    ne^r  MassQjuie,  .wUh  vmq  qt  hi$  brOJ^bMSi  Alphonso 

and  Charles.  t 

'I26i  Acho,  jfi^  j^i  Noiw^,  ijivade^B  Scotiiind  vith  .one 

hiin.dred  a^  sji^ty  f^  .aQil  i^pds  tiKrdRtjr  ^usand 

iBen  at  the  i»9U|j»  o/  U^  Clyde 9  ti«y  ;3jc<  wt/tP. pieces 

by  Alexander  III.  whp  recovjeirs  the  W^file^il^s. 
1270  Hie  sixth  ^nA  i9§t«nm^«  whefiel^liv^X^  4w  with 

the  plague. 
.1^73  TltJe  e^npiije  of  A«  |MrQWIIt  A^WJbrigii  SimXyh/tf^ns  in 

Germany,  by  the  election  of  JR^diopbus  J*  a.Aon  to 

AJJ^  tic  Wi$e* 
I^P  3iciUan  Vespersj  wh^  Uie-pepple  fkf  Sicily. m^acred 

in  :tT^i;9^K9|wjs,timiB.nevd4r  figi*  tjxwaand  .l^fm^ibmen, 
wh<3»fli  ki^g  .(3)arl^«.of  An>oM.l^.teft  ijJ;tIi^.«Mpisons 
of  tij^  fQrj|ri56s«s  of  ii^  \s\:^.    'Xl^i^  G;o9«0ii;;My  was 

.    .     ^x«c^<e4  G«i  E^stcr-day, :  the  fo^rbell  ^  ^^flji^l^b^^ 
i^  sigpaL      In  the  s^e^n    time   tjift  j5i$;i&ins  ac- 
knowl^gc4  for  t;Ji^  ijpg  Peta.  IIL   kwaig  -rf   Ar- 
ragon. 

12dB  .'Vdolpl^iAs  of  Na^Sf^s  .^^0  b^.  beim  eljccted  'Miperor 
of  .Qer^any  ijn.j2d2,  i^  ^m¥^9^t^  ^  th« -^Icc^rs  of 
Mcot?5,  Saxc^iy,  prandf^bctjirTg,  wt;h/tKe,A»[b*»adors 
of  t^e  king  ^  Bpfafimjn  a^  of  thie  el^&^or  ^i  'Treves, 
to  appear  bejfp|€  th^r  tribMI^U  a^d  pn  his  l^onr^ppear- 
ance,  they  solemnly  .4.eciare  *by.  tjicir'^ei^^t^^  that  he 
has  forfeited  tl)e  crown  by  doing  iio^hwg  ito  ip^reas« 
either  the  gloiy  or  tj^ .  ftc^wajr ' pf  the.^wpJirfi>}  and 
Albert  duke  of  A^^tria»  tl4?,^de^  ^on  .^  ^  late 
emperor  Rodo^phu^  I.  i,$  i/^n^^di^tejiy  ekct^d  ^  the 
imperial  thr(>ne«  The .  Pp^f:  I>i|^h]y  disapproves  the 
election  of  Albert^  ^nd  f^^rges^  eiec^Qrato  pcoceed  to 
a  new  election.  In  th^  |i>^a9.  ttogl^g  j^sjaiOfia^  hini- 
'   ..  self  the  title  of  Vicar  ftpflejftl  of  :the  .£a:^r6.»  and 

v.:^  ^i^P  seatc4  oji.his^t^r.ont,.  a  tj:^ord  on  Us  »i^,  and  the 
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Cibwn  dT  Constantine  the  Gi^eat  on  his  iibd,  bs  dis* 
.     mis86S  tke  ambassador^  o£  Albert. 

1802  Albert  kipporte4  by  Philip  die  F^ir/  assembles 
an  aviTvyy  marches  against  his  enemies,'  puts  to  rout 
all  their  forces,  and  receives  the  subn^ ission  loi  all  the 
electors*. 

1305  iteooncUi^tion  of  Albert  with  the  Po^^  yxho  inyites 
him  to  ^ocne  over  to  ^ocne  to  receiine.  the  iifii^erial 
ciK>wn,  and  gives  him  the  kingdom  of  tV ance  as  an 
ancient  appendage  of  the  Western  Empire.  J^  the 
mean  tim^  he  issues -exoommmiicatiotlsaafldnst'anjr  one 
vho  should  entertain  the  least  doubt  on  ^«(^ereignty 
of  th^  empire  over  the  kingdom  of  Franc^. 
Bonifacifis  Vill.  throws  dH  interdicc  over  Fi^nee; 
'  Philip  die  Fair  summofises  an  assembly  of  the^ftatesy 
and  consults  withtbem  .the>measures  to  faeiadopted  on 
that  o^casioii,and  it  is  agreed  tftata^coundlahdlibe  sum-* 
inoned  immedistely.  Meanwhile  the  spates  vote  an 
appeal  to  the  future  coBnttil  Against  all  that  has  been 
4one  by  the  Pope.  Nogaret  g0^  pver  4k>  Rome  ap-> 
parently  to  signify  the  appeal  to  die  Pope,  but  in  fact 
to  carry  him  aWay«  and  being  jcnhed  by  Sciarra 
Colonne,  an  inveterate  enemy  <»jBdnifacius^  shey  sur- 
round him  in  the  town  of  Agnania ;  a  vidloit  •contest 
ensues,  in  which  C!ok>nne  gives  the  Pope  a  slap  on  th^ 
face;  and  would  have  murdered  him,  if  he  n^  not 
been  prevented  from  k  by  Nogavet.  Bonifacius  did 
not  long  survive  the  inst^lt. 

1507  Beginning  of  the  republic  of  the  Swi^s,  after  the  re* 
vc4t  of  three  of  their  cantons  against  4he  houae  of  Aus* 
trta,  who  pretended  to  extend  its  ^overdgnty  over 
them;  these  cantons  were  Ury,  Underwalden,  and 
Schweitz:  the  latter  gave  its  name  to  the  republic, 
which  increased  successively  by  the  acce^ion  of  ten 
pther  cantons. 

1508  Clement  V.  removes  the  Papal  See  to  Avignon  in 
France,  where  it  remained  neatrly  seventy  years. 

1810  Th0  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  headed  by 

their  grand  master,  Foulques  of  Villaret,  take  the  island 

of  Rhodes  from  d^e  Turks,  and  assuoie  the  name  of, 

Kni^sof  Rhodes. 

Abdition  of  the  knights-templars,  a  mpAStrous  act 

.  c  t  3 
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of  \Hckciicss  and  barbarity.    The  6rdfcr  of  knights 
templars  had  arisen  during   the  first  fenrour  of   the 
.  cnwades  \  and  -uniting  the  two  qualities  Ae  most  popu- 
lar ia  dpt  ^ge,  devotion  and  valour,  they,  hod  acquired 
iVdm  i the  piety  of  the  faithful  ample  possessions  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  especially  in  France.     On 
;       xiorbfetter  evidence  than  that  of  two  knights  condemned 
.     .  by  jthfiii  superiors  to  perpetual  imprisonsicnt  for  their 
.    vices,  aU  the. templars  in   France  were  committed  td 
prison!  on.  the  same  day,  and  charged  with  such  enor* 
mousand  absurd  Crimea,  a&'are  sufficient  o£  theoMelves 

*  to  ^tr<>y:all  the  credit  of  the  :!Siccusatton.     Above  a 
hundred  oif  these,  unhappy  knights  were  put  to  the 

•  •     qt]ifcst»>n)  in  (xdtt  to  extort  froih  them  a  confession  of 

'   thsih  pretended  guilt.      1  he  most  resoluter  perished  in 
'  the  IttncM  of  their  tormentors ;  forged  confessions,  were 
imputed  f to  others;    fifty*four  ot  them  perished  at 
..    .Paris  by  the  puni^onentof  fire,  and  great  numbers 
shared  the  same.fsite.in  other  parts  of  thd  kingdom, 
and  all  their  properties  were  confiscated.    The  grand 
master. of  the  order,  John  de  Molay,  and  another  great 
ofiicer  of  the  order,  wene  conducted  to  a :  scafibki  erected 
before  the  churchof  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  ;  a  full  pardon 
was  (^fiered  them  on  the  one  hand }  the  fire  destined 
.    for  their  execution  was  shown  them  on  the  other ;  these 
:    gallant  nobles  still  persisted  in  the  protestations  of  their 
ows  innocence,and  that  of  their  order,  and  were  instantly 
hurried  into  the  flames  by  the  executioner.    The  Pope 
Clement  V.  who  then  resided  in  France,  abolished  the 
whole  order  in  a  co(uncil  assembled  at  Vienne  in  -Dau- 
phine.    The  elector  of   Mentz,  who   was   commis* 
sioned  to  put  this  bloody  decree  Jn  execution  in  Ger- 
many, softened  its  rigour  by  permitting  the  knights  of 
the  abolished  order  to  enter  with  ihcir  properties  into 
the  Teutonic  order,  or  in  that  of  St.  John^  Jem- 
falem. 
1313  The  three  daughters-in-law   of  Philip  the  Fair  are 
'  *  '  convicted  of  adultery  :  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  wife  of 
Lewis  Hutin,  is  put  to  death  in  her  prison ;  Jane  of 
Burgundy  is  pardoned  by  Phiiip  the-Long;  and  blanche 
of  Burgundy  saves  her  life  by  acknowledging  that  her 
^narriage  with  Charles  die  Fair  was  null,  on  account  of 
his  being  next  kin  to  her  to  a  prohibited  degree. 
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13U  Death  of  Ckmcttt'V;      The  cardinals  «as9fttible  at 

Catpentras,  to  name  ^nothcr'Pcilpe,  but  the 'divisiona 
.  /existing  among  them  preveat  their  agrceingjonr  any 
election^  and  the  papal  chair  remains  vacai^t  for  two 
.   years,  when  John  XKU^'was  elected. 

12^4«  Pope  .Joh|i  XXIL  underukes  to  place  theking 
of  France,  Charles  the. Fair,  on  the  imperkd  throne. 
He  accordingly  in  his^  qualify  of  successor  taSt*  Peter, 
jsends  a  sufo^ons  to  the  .emperor  Lewis  V;  of  Bavaria, 
enjoining  him  to  resign  Tiis  crowriy  to  abstain  from  all 
t^al  functions^  afid  mbmit  his  eUction  to  the  judg'^ 
ment  of  the  Hviy  See^nsi  "Without  its  dppfobatum^  nor 

. . ..  l}ti  nor  .uny  fOiher  pHhfe  can  pretend  tg  have  any 
right  tg  the  imperial  '^rown*.    Lewis  -  assembles  many 

;   r    princes  and  electors,  enters.in  their  presence  a  protest 

,.  '  against  this  decision,  arid  an  appeal  from  it  to  a  gene-* 
ral  couiij^il.'  The  Pope,  incensed  at  this  unexpected 
resistance*  issues  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Lewis,  and  absolves  his  subjects  froni  theit 
.  ailpgiaocc;-  Lewi&  entors..  a.  new  protest  and  appeal 
against  it. 

il82S  The  eqfpei^r  Lewik  V.  goes  over  to  Rome»  and  'Or 

,  .  dttce^.  the  Romans  to  approve  the  deposing  of  John 
.  XXIL  apd;the  election:  of:  Peter  de  Corbicrc,  a  friar  of 
theoi'derof  St.  Francis^  who  is  accordingly  installed 
to  the  iponti&cal  ch^ir,  undor  the  name  of  4<}icoks  V. 
'  :  But  the  king  of  France*  and  .almost  all  the .  catholic 
princes  oppose  this  electiouy  amd.Cotbiere'  ii>.taken 
prisoQer«by  the  Pope,  ^ho.tUediin:  1B34!,!  nindy^years 
old  ;  he  added  the  third  crown  to  the  pontifical 
tiara.  The  first  had  been  introduced  by  Pope 
Hormisdas,  and  the  second  by  Bonifacius  VIIL 

13S8  In  a  diet  summoned  at  Frankfort,  the  emperor  Lewis 
V.  gives  a  full  account  of  all  the  enterprises  of  the 
Holy  See  during  the  last  ten  years  against  the  ma- 
jesty and  independence  of  his  crown,  and  there  was 
adopted  that  famous  constitution  which  is  still  con« 
sidered  as  a  pragmatic-sanction  towards  the  Holy  See. 
That  fundamental  law  of  the  Qerman  empire  enacts, 
that  the  imperial  majesty  and  authority  are  under  no 
other  supremacy  or  superiority  but  tnat  of  God ; 
that  they  are  wholly  conferred  only  by  the  votes  of  the 
ekctors ;  and  that  a  prince,  who  nas  obtained  the  ma- 
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-    jonCf  of  ^Mi"  votes,  niTist  be  cmsidered  as  a  kgal  kii9g( 
an4  emperor,  and  enjoy  in  diat  quality  all  the  imperial 
ptvrogatires,  and  exercise  alt  functiooe  and  rights  be- 

V  .  lodging  to  hia  dignity^  without  waiting  for  any  con*' 
8ent»  approbation,  or  ooivfinnation  ivoth  '  the  Pope, 
who  is  not  entitled  co  gtre  any;  and  tbat  ^ttif 
person  holding  a  pijnciple   contrary  to  tMs  consti-* 

c  tution,  riiallbeeonsidetedasi  f^uilty  of  high-  treason^ 
aiid  punii»hed  atcordqigly  with  all  the  rigouir  of  the 
law*. 

>d44  The  t^x  imposed  in  timntt  opan  salt^  anH  first  hitro- 
daced  by  PhiMp  the  ix>ng)  is  inoveased  by'PMlipof 
Valois^  whom  Edwatd  IIL  jocosely  called  on  thii  ac^ 
coimty  *^  the  audidr  of  the  lalk  law«^' 

1346  Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  first  husbaiid  of  Ae  famous 
Jane  ipieen  of  Naples,-  is  strangled  by  her  orders. 
8he  married  sinee  three  othc;r  j^rinces,  Lewis  of  Anjouji 
James  of  AvignOn^  andOtho  of  Brunswick. 

1370  The  crown  of  Scothind  is  inherited  by  Itobert  11.  thQ, 
first  of  the  S^aactsy  a  son  of '  the  sister  of  the  late  king 
David  11. 

1379  Bcginnuig  «f  the  sdnsm* '  On  t&e  deaths  of  Gregory 
XL  Urban  VI.  was  elated  by  all  the  carding  who 
at  that  time  haj^pvueiS  to  beat  Rome';  many  of  them 
who  absented  themselves^  preteiided  di^  the  vS^eneo 
of  the  people  had  prbvented  all  possibility  of  a  free 
elsctittn,.  tod  they  efected  in  the  same  year  Cle- 
ment VIL  whd^  fetii«di  aftierwa^ds  to  Avigndn.  That 
schism  lasted!  fcvty  Vears^  andi  ended  ooly  at  tjtkt  CQjnH 
f^of  Constanfe.    .  *  ' 
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A'  Iht  of  the  pHftdpal  Lea)rittd  or  inidtriims  Men 
'who  lived  during  t/iaS  Perwdy  pomihgi  out  Ike 
Year  qf  their  Death. 


11  f^  John  df  Sffliibnty;  tht  Hrr-j 
torian. 

St.  Hildcgarde,  tjic  Abbess  of 
BiBgen;  fatnotks  by  her  Kcvc- 
']     latiotts. 
II 86^  Oodfrfty  of  Viterbe,  the  HIV-  ' 

toriatrf. 
1)99  R^brd,  riMHUforiaii. 
1 2ft6Sf.  Fr9Ac<»  ofAflbise,  the  founder 
• .    •  ofall  the  FrtocisCan  Eiegglngj' 
Friars.   It  ma|f  he  said  tft  lilm 
■what  A'pKM  sard  of  Zenon, 
the  chtdf  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
«  Estlf'hitdMet  ef  Hscipulos  in^ 

wmH  ;**'  he  teaches  €6  starre 
and  finds  4i3Cip1es. 

12^9  Mathew  Paris,  the  Historian. 

ia8o  Albert  the  Great,  bishop  of 
Ratisboi),  a   celebrated  Phi- 
'   losOphfOi^ 

za94t  Ro0er  B&eOn;  AsCroobifier 
aifd  Ii^itur&l-Ph!fo«ophcr,  dis-l 
covered  the  art*  of  making  I 
giiiipiDWder,  but  that  Ih^mane 
pMloBophet*;  dreading  the 
cotasequeacet  of  comtmini- 
cating:  tbiB  dtecovery  to  the 
world,  traifsposed,  in  the  re- 
ceipt *of  it,  the  Irttersof  the' 
JLathi  words',  which  signify 
powdered^  charcoal,  (SaHj 
petrm^  luru^  mope,  can  vbre 
carJtenunr  pMivere.)  By  this 
means,  he  rbndei'cd  it 'diffi- 
cult: to  diseovcr  this  dan- 
gerous secret  by  the  perusal 
of  his.  works,  and  at  the 
r .  BAmc  time,  secuitd  to  him- 


self the'  hoiiMir  of'  haWng 
known  i(,  if  it' shoul4  be  dts« 
cov^rtd  by  any  other  person.  . 
Roger  Bac^n  wns  a  man  of" 
great  geniust  and  profound 
learning  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge. 

ja74  St.     Thomas     Aqntnas,     the 
Divine.      One    day   on   his 
coiTung    into   the    room    of 
Innocent  IV.  wh'en  bis  holi- 
nt%i  wfes  employed  in  recciv-^  - 
ingand  counting  money ;  the 
Pope  told  him,    **■  you   see  . 
that  the  church  is  no  longer  * 
in    those    times,    when    sb« 
was  saying,   "  I  have  no  gold 
nor  silver.**-^"  .She  is  not,  in- 
deed,"   rtplied    the   Divine, 
**  but  she   can   neitber   say^ 
any  longer  to  the  Paralytic, 
get  up  and  ixfiiU. 

1304 'William  of  Nangis,  the  His- 
toHan. 

;klo$  Wick!5fft'the  RcforWer,  the 
6rst"  oF"  any  eminehce  who 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the 
catholic  church  with  great 
acuteness  and  spirit :  he  * 
preached '  against  the  suj^fe* 
macy  of  the  Pope.  Hisfol«* 
lowers- were  called  Lolkis. 

23oS'John'   Fordun,    a^  priest    of 
Mertis-shire.    He  wrote" an* 
History  of  Scotland. 

X400  Geoffrey  CHauccrj  the  fatKer 
of  EngHsb  poetry; 
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Sd2  ..  IPeriodS^ 

A  List  of  Cotemporary  Princes  yWith  the  Date  of  their  Death. 


P»pes 

Adrian  VI.  1159 
Alezanderin.ix8i 
Luce  III,  1x85 
Urban  III.      Z187 

Gregory  VIII.1187 
Clement  III.  1191 
Cclestinc  III.  1x98 
Innocent  III.  Z2i6 
HonoriusIII.  Z2Z7 
Gregory  IX.  1241 
CelestinelV.  1142 
Innocent  IV.  1254 
AlexanderIV.1261 
Urban  IV.  1164 
Clement  IV.  1268 
Gregory  X.  1276 
Innocent  V.  1276 
Adrian  V.  1276 
John  XXT.  1277 
Nicolas  III.  1280 
Martin  IV.  1285 
HonoratusIV. 

1289 
Nicolas  IV. 
Celestine  V. 
Bonifacius 

VIII. 
Benedict  X. 

or  XJ.  1304 
Clement  V.  1314 
John  XXII.  1334 
Benedict  XI. 

or  XII.  1342 
Clement  VI,  ^33  2 
Inriocentius 

VI.  1362 

Urban  V.  1370 
(Gregory  XX,  1378 
Urban  VI.  1389 
^nifaciuslX^ 

X404 


JohnPalcoIo- 

Xuc  1384 

Emannel  II.   1418 


John  Paleolo-         Fer dtnandllLx  25 1  Eric  X. 


gttC 


1389 


1292 
1294 


Emps'  of  the  Latins  ■ 
Baudouin  1205 
Henry  Z2i6 

Pctcrof  Cour- 

tenay  Z220 

Robert     de 

Courtcnay  1229 
Baudouin  II.  zz6i 
Michael   Pa- 

leologuc     Z283 


EtriPeron  of tb^  East. 
Alexis  C?om- 

nene  II-  Z183 
Andronic  I.  Z185 
Isaac  Lange  1204 
Ale4cius  1(1.  Z204 
Alexius  IV.  1204 
Murtzulphe  Z204 
Andronic  II.  1332 
Andronicyjun. 

1341 
John  Catacu- 

sene 


Emperors  of  the  West 
Henry  VI.  ZZ98 
Philip  '  Z2o8 
Olho  IV.  Z2z8 
Frederic  II.  Z250 
Conrad*  1254 
Rodolphusl.  Z291 
Adolphus  of 

Nassau  Z298 
Albert  I.  Z308 
HenrvofLux- 

emoourg  Z3Z'; 
Lewis  V.  X347 
Charles  IV.  X378 
Ven«slaus     Z40C 


Kings  of  Prance, 
Philip  II.  the 

August  Z223 
Lewis  Vni.  Z226 
Lewis  IX.  z»70 
Philip  III.  the 

Hardy*  X28i 
Philip  IV  ^hc 

Fair  Z3Z4 

Lewis     X. 

Hutiii  Z3x6 
Philip  V  the 

Long  1321 

Charles   IV. 

the  Fair  Z328 
Philip  of  Va- 


lois 

John  II.  Z364 

Charles  V.  Z38<» 

Charles  VI.  Z422 


Kings    of  Sp.tin. 
1 35 7|»*«ancho  III.    ZZ58 


Ferdinand  11.  zz  75 

Al^hotseIX.i^Z4 

Henry  I.        Z2Z7 


Canut 

Suetcher 


Alphonie  X.  Y284  John  I 


Henry  IV.  Z295 
Sancho  IV.  Z292 
FerdinandIV.Z3Z2 
Alfonse  XI.  Z350 
Peter   the 

Cruel 
Henry  II. 
John  I. 
Henry  III. 


Kings  ^f  Portugal- 
Alphonse  I.  Z185 
Sanche  I.  Z2Z2 
Alphonse  II.  Z223 
Sanch^  TI  Z246 
Alphonse  ni.Z279 
Denis  Z325 

Alfonse  IV.    Z357 
Peter  they  w- 
t  icier  1 3^7 

Ferdinand  I.  Z383 
John  Z433 


Kings  of  Scotland 
William  Z2Z4 
Alexander  n.z  249 
AlexanderIIIz286 
John  Baliol  Z303 
Robert  Brucez329 
David.  Ilf  1370 
Robert  II.  Z390 
Robert  III.    X406 


Kings  of  Denmark, 
Valdemar  1.  Z182 
Canut  VI.  Z202 
Valdemar  11.  X241 


Eric  VI. 
Abel 

Christophe 
Eric  Vli: 
Eric  VIII. 
Christoplus 
II. 
^Zh  ol^aldcmarlll. 


1250 
.1252 

1*59 
1286 

Z321 
1333 


Olaus  V. 
Margaret 


X375 

1387 
Z412 


Kings  of  Stueden. 

Eric  IX.        zt6a 


Charles  VIL  zz68 


Eric  XI. 

Valdemar 

MagnuA 

Birger 

Magnus 

Albert 

Margaret 


ZZ92 

Z2ZZ 

f2z8 

Z250 
Z276 
Z290 
1326 

1387 

Z4Z2t 


Kit^rs  •f  PoUsnd* 
Micislas  de-> 
posed  &rc- 
instated      Z20i 
Casiiiiirll.     ZZ94 
I^esque  V.     Z226 
BoksUs        'Z27^ 
Lesque  Z289 

Primislas  Z296 
Lsdislas  de- 
posed 1300 
Venceslas  Z305 
Ladislas  re- 
stored Z333 
Casimir  IIL  Z370 
Lewis  z^Sa 

Ladislas  Ja- 
gellon         X4.U 


tnrldsh  Esmpure, 
Ottoman  Family. 
Osmao  or  Ot- 
toman       Z326 
Orean  Z357 

Amurat  I.      Z388 
_|^*niaget  I.       Z40X 

Dukes  of  Russia- 
Alexander      X30Q 
Daniel  Alex- 

androwitz  Z327 
George  Dan- 

iclowitz    •  Z33Q 
DemefrtusMi- 

€haelowft2Z33q 
I  wan  Dan- 

ielowitz 
I  wan    Iwano- 

witz  Z366 

Demetrius 

Iwanowitz  Z381 
Bazil  Demi- 

trowitz      3399 
Gregory  De- 

m:trowitz  Z406 


♦  Interregnum  of  30  years,  during  which  Henry  dc  Thuringe,  Willian^ 
coun(  of  HQilaudy  I^chard  an4  AlpHoasp  w^re  kin|8  0/  the  Roinans^ 


JP^norfe.]  HgNRY  IV.  999 
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PERIOD  THE  SIXTH. 


FBOM  'IHE  ftEIGjr  Of  HENRY  IV.  TO  THAT  OP  U^NRy  VU..* 


•  ^      • 


HENUY  IV. '  Thirteenth  King  from  the  Conquest. , 

[[Duke  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Edward  IIL ;  bc^rrt 
.  1867,  crowned.  Octoter  IS^  1^99 ;  liiaftfedj 
Johanna  daughter  of  £he  duke  of  Britanny,  after  " 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  the  earl  \ 
of  Hereford,  February  1404^  died  at  W*st-- 
minster,  March  20,  1413,  a^ed  46;  buried- at 
Canterbury.^  i..- 

Arm^  1S99,  1400. 

In  the  very  first  paiiiaxn^sumxnoned  by  Henry, 
the  peers  on  thdr  assembling,-  tirbke  Out  into  vio- 
lent animosities  against  each' ochdr;  fib^rty  chalteiiges ' 
were  mutuaUy  given';    arid    the   words  lictr  &tld" 
tr(nt»r  resounded  from  all  quarters.    All  thes^  co«i^ 
hats  were  fNrevented  by  the  king^s  authority.    Soon' 
a&er  the  e^s  of'  Rutland,   Kent,  arid  Huntingddn- 
and  Jord  Spencer,- who  w^re  now  degraded  fr6m' 
tBd.  titles  confmred  on  them  by  Richard,  entered' 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  earl  of  'Salisbury  and 
lord  Liumley  for*  raising'  an  insurrection,  and  for 
seisuag  the   ka^^s  person  ai  Windsor ;  but  the 
treachery  of  ^  Riitbud  gave  him  warfiing  df'thts 
dang^.     He  suddenly  withdrew  to 'London,  and 
appea^dd  ne;it' day  at  Kingston/ it  the  head  of 
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twenty  thousand  men,  and  his  enemies,  unable  to 
resist  his  power,  dispersed  themselves.  But  the 
adherents  of  the  king  were  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
leaders  of  the  cpnspicacT,  who,.  hea%  successively 
taken  priscmers,  were  beheaded  without  farther 
ceremony,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times* 
Tfttf  carf  of  Ruriand,  who*  h^d  betrayed  them  afker 
laving  seduced  them  into  the  conspiracy,  was  seen 
carrying  on  a  pole  the-head  of  lord  l^encer,  his 
brother-in-law,  which  he  presented  to  Henry  as  a 
testimony  pf  his  loyalty*  This  infamous  xnaa,;wbo 
w^sdOtt  aftet^cfaferi  ol  Yorlir  liy  the  d^itJi  of  hfe 
lather,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  had  been  in- 
sMr9i0e9tlit' iti- ^Jfidrder  of  his  uncle  th^  duke  of 
CBotoog»tpr )  jhadi  then  danced  Ribhani^  by  whom 
he  liras  tvyi^tfiii  had:  cAnsj^dA  against  the  life  of 
Hairy,  to  whom^he^had^swora  ^tU^anoe';  aod  ndw 
lie  tilomphandy  |>«asied  in  tlid  fkce  o£  the  wodd 
of-  tlie-  li^Hioiis^  pait  hs acted  in  the Hxecutionof 
the  associates  he  had  betrayed^ 
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Tkmgb  Henry *»  abilsiies  mtght-  ward'  off  aiiy 
dsHlgieroiift  r^wcia^A&tky,  k'  1ra»  jusdy^  to  bcr  appra^ 
headM^  fhajt  hit  usw^edaittfchoriljjf  eoelif  with  diffi* 
cblty  be  brduglilr  to  eqiial  thatiof  hisr  j^redeoBssors,/ 
unless  his'pitecarioiia^title  wita  supported  by  afifm«taa 
whidi  couldr  have  aAy  hk&ittmd  owr.  thrnindspof  • 
the^peei^le  p  and  as  he  vTas  acBsiblii  that^  super^tMoii' 
was  ote  of  the  vmst  powctfvl^  hr  resolved,  bff 
cfv^py  esq^dlcKnt,  to  attach  the'  cletgy :  to  his  caiase* 
He  aece>rdi}f^  cngs^d  the"  parlimnehc  to»  pase  a 
lav^^  iwi^ich<  dnactec^i  that  whear  any  herbtic^  who' 
rel&psed  OF  refitetid^  to  abjure-  lii»  opniions;  W9flrd&' 
l^^e'd  over*  to^  tfcersedulat  arnt  bji!  tMd  bishc^or  hia^ 
i^nmm^rm^  he  should  be  coitimStfted  to  the  flamea> 
byvthe  civU  ma^trate  befbte  the  whole  peojile;  and 


iitatM^atety,  William  SMtt^,  f»:tot  of  S):.  Osithes^ 
in  Louden,  who  had  b^en  coiklemned  by  the  con^ 
vocation  of  Canterbary^  atoned  for  his  erroneous 
(pinions  by  the  penalty  of  fira 

Great  ^prehensions^  w^r^  sdso  ehtertsuned,  that 
on  accouni!  of  lU^ar^s^  mi^rkge  with  the  dai^ter 
of  the  king  of  France,  the  great  preparations  tdridhf 
Wire  now  going  on  in  that  country,  were  destinedf 
to  f  evcmge  h^  death ;  but  on  Henry's  agreeing  that 
tbe  c|Tj«en  IsabeOar  w^ose  marriage  had  never  beeit 
consummated,  should  return  to  France,  Cha^l^  VI' 
conteM  with  reeoveri^g'  his  daughter;  laid  i^Ae  hii; 
preparations,  and  renewed  the  trut^  between  t£«f 
Jtfaigdoms. 

In  these'  drciimstaMeMy  am  insurrection  took 
phoB  in  Watesir  Owen  Glehdbur,  descended  from 
the  Mcbak  prtnces^  of  that  country,  had  become 
obnossou^  on  accouni  of  his  att^hmeAt  to  Richard  ; 
and  lord  Grsiy  of  Rfithyft;  w^  wais  closely  con- 
nected with  the  new  king,  thought  the  opportunifv 
ftvoursd^fo'for  taking  possession  of  his  neighbour's 
esUtesi  Glendow  tea^^wted  his  possession  by  the 
aword»  Het»y  sent  assistaiaei  to  Gray ;  the  Welch 
tookjuaart  with  Gfendour,  who  long  sustained  this 
watf  wf  hkr  valour  and  sictivity.  As  he  committed 
devastafi^^itf  pminiscttO^y  on  afl  die  Eh^h,  he 
infeifi^  the  estate  of  the  eari  of  Marche,  whose 
mdey  Sir  Edmnnd  Mc^tkier,  led  out  the  retainers 
of  the  l^mily,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Welch  chid^ 
•aifi> ;  bttl  his  troops^  were  routed,  and  he  wasr  taken 
prisoner,  as  well  as  the  t?a:l  himself;,  who,  though 
a  mere  boy,  had  taken  die  field  with  his  followers ; 
Glendour  carried  them  into  Wales*  The  young 
Mortimer,  whom  the  late  king  had  declared  in 
Mriianiteii^  heir  to  the  crown,  was,  on  that  account;, 
WitttttM  A^eacbd  and  hated  by  Hehry  for  his  not 
idlbNKiiig  ihe  earl' tc^  remab  in  cipttvity,  zad  he  tfy 
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fused  accprdiDgly  to  the  e^rl  of  Nortbumberland^ 
permissipn  to  treat  of  bis  rarcsom  with  Gbndotif. 

The,  S<ots  shortly  after,  began  to  renew  theMr 
ancient  disturbances,  and-  the  peers,  voluatartly. 
undertook  to  attend  the  king,  in  an  expedition 
against  Scotland,  each  -q^  them  at  tibe)h^ad  of  a 
certain  number  of  his  retainers.  H^riry; conducted 
this  army  to  Jldinburgh,  of  "wihich  h^.  ea^y  .n^ade 
himself  master ;,  axid;  hei  th^r^  /(ummasied;  iRt^rt 
III.  to  do  hom^e  to  him  fgr  hi9  (;rown»  (  But  find- 
ing that  tii^  Scots  WiQuld  neither  subj^Siit  nor  give^ 
him  batt^,  he  returned  :in  three  weekSs.  and  diiH 
banded^hfs  army.  _:-,...:  ... 

In  the  subsequent  season,  the  earl  of  Djojo^as,  at 
the  he^'of  twelve  tl^usafid  men^  conunitled  de- 
vastations in  the  norther.  <:ounties \  c^f .  England. 
But  on  his  return  hopie,  he  was  oVert^Joii  by  the 
perciesj  and  a  fierce  batt}€t  ensued^^whei:^  the  Sccrta 
were  totally  routed.  .  Dquglas  himsdfr  ^wi»s.  takea 
prisoner  with  the  du^^e  pf  -Albany,  the  eirfe-qf  Fife, 
Angu$,  Murray,  Orkney^.^d  many-otbers.of  .tlu$ 
gentry  and  nobility.    W^^  the  kis)g  reoeived  this 
intelligence,  he  sent  th^.e^l  ^f  Ncx^thUmberland 
br4ers  not  to  ranspnd  /  his  prisoners,,  irhicfa  that 
nobleman  regarded  as;;his  ri^t  by  the  Mvv(  of  ivar 
jevived  in  that  agCj,  .  ti^ry  intended'^  *t>;  detain 
them,  that  he  n^ight  be  able  by  theitlm^sM^  to 
make  an  advantageous,  pf^fie  with  ScQtl^d  v  hut  by 
this,  pplicy.  he  gave  a  fresh  disgust  tp  thei&mUy  of 
Perc^,  to  whidu  h^  >v,as:  principaUy  linctbfted  butk 
fcrhiS:Se;curity  au^hisicrpwft.       .     .    ..  ,.  ^ 

!  Ann.  1403,  1404.       >''-'-      '  -^ 

Rebellion  ..of  Northuovbeiiand  uni^^d  wih 
Glendour"  and  the  earl  oiF  Douglas^  to^  leyhom  he 
gave  liberty,  when  war,  was  ready  to  l^eak  out* 
{Northumberland  being  seized  with  a  sudden  illness. 
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his  sott  Harry  Perqr  tdofc/  tto  coniBWuid  trf  the 
troops.  THe  king  met  them  at  Shr^wsbury^  ^ith 
ah  armf  wluch  he  had  int^ded:  to  act  ;a^i93t  the 
Scots*  The  evening  before  the  biLttlQ,iBei:cy  sefnt  'Z 
manifiesto!  to  Hemry, ;  in  which  he  renouficed .  his 
allegiajice,  ttid  enumerated  all  the  grL^vaqc^s  6f 
vHbicb  he  piretended  the  i^ation  had  reason  to.  com- 
plain. He  upbraided  him; with  th^:  perjyxy  o£wbii:h 
he  had  b^^iky»  when^  <m  landing  at  Rayenspur^ 
he  had  sworn  upon  the^Qi^pol,.  thsit  Jie  had  no 
other  intention  than  to  recover  the  du^yofLaa* 
caster,  and  that  he  would  ever  remain  a  faithful 
subject  to  king  Richard.  E[e  had  aggravated  his 
guilt  in  first  dethroning,  then  murdering  that 
prince,  and  in  usurping  on  the  title  df  the  house  of 
Mortimer,  to -whom  both  by  lineal  sucoessiot^  and 
hy  declarations  of  parliament,  the  throne,  whw 
vicant  by-  Richard's  demise^  did  of  right  beWg^ 

This  manifesto  was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
quarrel  bettveen  the  ;psarties ;  the  bravery  of  the  two 
leaders  piomised  an  obstinate  engagement,  and  the 
equality  of.  the  armies,  whkh  were  both  of  tw^^ve 
thousand  men,  gave  reason  to  expect  a,  great  efiii- 
sion  of  blood,  and  a. very  doubtful  iswe  tQ.tbe 
cotnhat.  No  batde,  indeed,,  may  be  fotind.  in  those 
ages  where  the  shock  wa$  more,  terrible  and  more 
constant ;  feats  of  valour  almost  incredible,  wiere 
performed  on  both  sides.  But  .while  the;  aroaiies 
were  contending  in  the  most  furious  msmMr,  the 
death  of  Percy  by  an  unknown  ^  hand,  decided  the 
victory,  and  the  royalists  prevailed.  There  are 
said  to  have  fallen  that  day  on  both  sides  near  two 
thousand  .  three  hundr^  gentlemen  ;  but  the 
persons  of  the  greatest  diistiaction  were  on  the 
king's.  About  six  thousand  private  men  perish^d^ 
of  whom  two  thirds  were  of  Pcarcy 's  army.  The 
icarls  of  Worcester  and,Do\)gl^  were  taken  prV 
soners;  the  former  w^s  beheaded  ?tt  Shrswjbury^ 
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tiie  bttdr  i?iw  treated  widi<th«  courtoy  'due  to  iiii 
tank  aad  >inerk* 

Tlie  ewi  of  Northumberland,  ^o  had  levied  ^ 
fresh  army  to  join  his  scm,  hearing  of  the  defeat 
at  Shr«mftmry,  dismissed  Ids  ibrces,  and  came  to 
the  ^kingat  York,  whepe  he  pretended  that  his  sole 
inteatMn  in  ann^ng,  waa  to  mediate  b^twneen  the 
parties.  Henry  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the 
apc^ogy,  and  (even  graateifi  him  a  pardm  for  his 
offeMe.  AA  the  oQier  rebels  were  treated  whh 
«^iai  lemty. 

Arm.  1405  to  HIO* 

The  extinction  of  one  rebdiion  only  sseuied  tQ 
gi^fse  ^ise  to  another.    Hie  aixJibishop  of  York  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  «rath  the  earl  of  iiiotting* 
ham  and  the  eaxl  of  Northumberland,  to  dethrone 
the  hing,  and  set  young  Mortimer  in  his  place. 
This  poweiiid  combination  took  the  field,  and  pub* 
iished  a  manifesto  in  the^same  style  and  to  c^  same 
pm^x)6e  as  that  lately  puMished  by  Percy.    The  e|rl 
af  WeaMiweland,  who  had  been  $ent  agait^t  them 
mith  a  very  inferior  for^,  had  Mcourae  to  a  sferar 
tagein  'wmdh  jiad  ^^6  fiiit  effect;   he  demanded  a 
conference,  to  which  they  readily  acquiesced.    The 
chiefs  on  eadi  side  met  sit  Skipton  near  Yoric,  and 
entered  upon  the  siibject  of  their  grievances  and 
'<3O>m0AnU  •;  the  «arl  of  Westmoreland  heard  them 
^th  great  pati^fice,  and  b^ged  th^m  «to  prqiose 
the  remedies.    He  approved  of  every  e3;;pedieni: 
whidi  diey  suggested,  v^d  granted  them  all  their 
demands ;  he  also  engaged  that  Henry  shaniid  give 
thena- entire  satisfaction.  When  he  sawthem  pleased 
fwith  thie  facility  of  his    concessions,  he  observed 
to  them,  that  3ince  amity  was  now,  in  effisct,  re^* 
^tcired  between  them»  it  wer^  better  on  both  A6e» 
ftp  ^miss  thei^  fences,  which  otherwise  would  prove 
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rjin  ria9«if^>Mtikbl^  rburtikwj'  Ito  the-  rcouiltry:.  .  The 

m:L^  \h&'t'w»  ksb^  mlih&At  nresistmce^^and  Qarnel 
U^^oi'^itfa^.kiiing;*^  FiQl^  ifbiit  tsir  William  tGdu- 
i^d^ri^  ilie  i^hifif  jwi»c^^  imd^  some  scrapie  iif  axA- 
ii}g  ,;og  .ftmli  tin  'm^M^n  ftgafost  an  ^roUnAop^ 
Howy  :»lHNWt^d  ffor  jittdge,  ^T  )^aUi*m  Fufcbsrpe, 
§^»  iv^CMl:  liny  jkdkMBmt,  /triai,  or  fdej^mcft^ 
pronounced  sentence  of  death'  D{xan  the  |)Behtey 
which  WAS  presently  executed.  This  was  the  first 
instance  in  Englaad;^  a  (Coital  punishment  infliaed 
on  a  bishop.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  con- 
^IratiQed  md  -exiicsdDsd  in  the  saxc^  summary  nuiimen 
The  >^rl  of  jilorj^faffi^^  by:%iii|; 

y»to.S€Ptis«id:;  but;he  wx  d^a.  some  tune  s&at^ 
M  f^  .wcursi^En,  by /the  \sh£rtff  of  Ycxkdiire. 

/^QUt.th^  aaoie./tiine,  fiadnoaoie /gave  ^Hency  an 
adya»t9gi&  9V13-  ithsri:  neigfahour,  ^who^  diyihis^ta^- 
tiw^  !WtS)iDPStenati€d  to  disturb  fai&  goi;«r  lament. 
j^Abqrt:  in»  jfing  of  Srats^  >wa8  ;ueny. quiet  asod  iii:- 
,iiSSfmm^  &9  f his  owdvct.  fiat  dho  .duke;  iaf  jMbany^ 
iv^hodiad  jmiKe  abiUtiesjttafda  aofnse  vkiknt  disposi- 
'tio;)^  jbbd  «i8i»;|ied  .the  gQiAecaocMnt  cf  the  /state ;  and 
iwit  (^tisfied  :with  pnescDt  authoiiy^  <\i^  entertained 
tibr  QxmkaA  purpose^^of  extirpating  his  brot]isr!s 
children, -and  rofac^ring  the  jcrown  to  his  own 
'^^i|}r.  ,He  jthceiv  in  pt vMifi  Daivid^  ius  eidast  ne- 
sj^htm^  ^ho  idicre;pervdM(i  by  iiuogcn  James,  the 
youDger  ixQik^^  Tmmo&i\  and  Bnbert^  sensible  ^i 
Jm  jsoir's  dip)ger>  ^OQbariked  inm  on  board,  a  ship, 
with  a  view  pf  seodiqg  Mm  lo  France,  untler  the 
proteaitm  ci£  thaJt  frienctty  .pimrer.  |hit  the  ^ship 
Mhg  i;Akea  i^y  ibhe  Englbh,  prince  lames,  a  boy 
about  mm  y^ars  of  age,  was  carried  to  London^ 
and. Henry  re&i^ed  to  restore  him  to  his  liberty. 
Roberts  ynabie  to  .bear,  the  diock  of  tl^  msSof^ 
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tune,  died  soon  aftcfr,  leaving  the  government*  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother.    Henry,  while  he  retained 
.such  a  pledge  as  the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  was 
sure  of  keeping  the  duke  of  Albany  in  dependence, 
.or,  if  offended,  to  take  ample  revenge  upon  the 
usurper.    But  though  the  king,^y  detaining  James 
in  the  English  court,  had  shown  himsetf  defident 
both  in  generosity  and  justice,    he  made  ample 
,  amends  by  giving  that  prince  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, which  afterwards  qualified  him  for  the  throne, 
wh^i  he  was  restored  to  it. 

Ann.  1411,  1412. 

Henry,  knowmg  that  one  great  source  of  the 
national  discontent  against  his  predecessor,  was  the 
inactivity  of  his  reign,  foments  the  animosities  be- 
tween the  families  of  Burgundy  and  OHeans,  by 
which  the  government  of  France  was,  during  that 
period,  so  much  distracted.  He  first  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  sent  that 
>  prince  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  supported 
him  against  his  enemies^  Soon  after,  h,e  hearkened 
to  more  advantageous  proposals  maide  him  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  di^atched  a  greater  body  to 
support  that  party.  But  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
faction  having  made  a  temporary  acconrniodatioii, 
the  interests  of  the  English  were  sacrificed. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reigii,  thekbig 
was  oUiged  to  court  popularity,  and  acocA'din^'he 
allowed  the  house  of  commons  to  assume  powers 
which  had  not  been  exercised  by  their  predecessors. 
In  the  first  year  of  Hrary,  they  obtained  a  law, 
that  no  judge,  in  concurring  with  any  iniquitous 
measures,  should  be  excused  by  pleading  the  orders 
of  the  king,  or  even  the  danger  of  ms  own  lifis 
from  the  menaces  of  the  sovereign*  In  the  second 
•  year  they  insisted  on  maintatnmg  the  practice  of 
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not  granting  any  supply  before  they  received  an  an- 
swer to  their  petitions,  which  was  a  tacit  tnanner 
of  bargaining  with  the  prince^  In  the  fifth,  they 
desired  the  king  to  remove  from  his  household  four 
persons  who  had  displeased  them,  among  whom 
Ivas  his  bwn  confessor,  and  though  he  told  them 
that  he  knew  of  no  offence  which  these  men  had 
committed,  he  complied  with  the  request.  In  th^  ■ 
^ixth  year,  they  voted  the  king  supplies,  but  ap- 
pointed treasurers  of  their  own  to  see  the  money  - 
'disbursed  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  required 
them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the  house*  In 
the  eighth  year,  they  proposed,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  government  and  household,  thirty  impor- 
tant articles,  which  were  all  agreed  to,  and  they 
even  obliged  all  the  members  of  council,  all  thei 
judges,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  household  to  swear 
to  the  observance  of  them.  But  the  great  authority 
of  the  commons  was  but  a  temporary  advantage^ 
arising  from  the  present  situation,  and  when  the 
king  had  overcome  all  his  domestic  difficulties,  he 
plainly  told  them,  that  he  would  have  ho  novelties 
mtroduced,  and  would  enjoy*  hijr  prerogative* 
However,  on  the  whole,  the  limitations  of  the  go- 
vernment seem  to  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
more  carefully  maintained  by  Henry  than  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He  tried  to  procure  1  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  on  himself  and  his  heirs  male^ 
thereby  tacitly  excluding  the  females,  and  trans- 
ferring the  salic  law  into  the  English  government* 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  once  accustom  the  na* 
tion  to  the  practice  of  excluding  women,  the  title 
of  the  earl  of  Marche  would  gradually  be  neglected 
and  forgotten ;  TJUt  he  failed  in  this  attempt :  the 
house  of  commons^  in  a  subsequent  session,  applied 
with  such  earnestness  for  u  new  settlement  of  the 
crown,  that  Henry  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
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agreed  to  the  succession  of  the  prmcesses  of  his 
nniily. 

Ann.  1413. 

Henry  was  so  much  engaged  in  defending  the 
Grown  he  had  usurped,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to 
look  at  any  opportunity  of  performing  any  action 
which  might  redound  to  the  honour  or  -  advantage 
of  the  nation ;  and  bis  reign,  though  busy  and  ac- 
tive^ produced  few  events  that  deserve  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  His  health  declined  some 
months  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  He  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife 
Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  earl 
of  Hereford,  he  had  four  sons,  Henry  his  successor 
to  the  throne^  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  John, 
duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphry,  duke  of  Glou- 
cesten  His  second  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  the  duke  of  Britanny, 
brought  him  no  issue. 

An  inordinate  ambition  never  allies. with  virtue,  and 
leads  too  often  to  the  greatest  crimes,  which,  though 
occasionally  crowned  with  success,  never  fail  to 
stamp  with  an  indelible  stain  the  name  and  charac-« 
ter  of  the  offender.  Had  Henry's  power  been  law- 
fully acquired,  his  prudence,  vigilance,  and  fore- 
sight in  maintaining  it,  his  command  of  temper, 
his  courage  both  military  and  political,  should  be 
admirable ;  but  how  could  history  and  posterity  be- 
stow any  praises  upon  a  perjurer,  a  traitor,  a  re- 
gicide, and  an  usurper  ?  The  order  of  the  Bath  was 
instituted  at  his  coronation  ;  and  at  the  same  period, 
Westminster-abbey  and  Westminster-hall  were  re- 
built and  enlarged.  Ten  years  after,  Guildhall  in 
London  was  built.  '       ; 
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f Eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  born  1388 ;  succeeded  his 
father  April  9,  1413;  married  the  princess 
Catherine  of  France,  May  30,  1420;  died  at 
Rouen,  August  31,  14^2:  aged  34;  buried  at 
Westminster.] 

*  * 

Ann.  1413,  1414. 

The  remorses  and  jealousies  by  which  Henry  IV* 
was  continually  haunted,  had  so  much  weakened 
his  mind  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  that  he 
had  entertained  suspicions  even  with  regard  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  eldest  son,  and  had  excluded  him 
from  all  share  in  public  business.  He  was  no  less 
displeased  to  §ee  the  prince  at  the  head  of  armies, 
where  his  martial  talents,  though  useful  to  the  sup* 
port  of  government,  acquired  him  a  renown  which 
he  thought  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  own  au* 
thority.  The  active  spirit  of  Henry  thus  restrained 
from  its  proper  exercise,  broke  put  into  debauchery 
and  extravagancies  of  every  kind,  which  threw  him 
among  companions  of  the  Ipwest  station.  There 
even  remains  a  tradition,  that  when  heated  with 
liquor  and  jollity,  he  scrupled  not  to  accompany  his 
riotous  associates  ih  attacking  the  passengers  on  the 
streets  and  highways,  and  despoHing  them  of  their 
goods.  This  extreme  of  dissoluteness  was  very 
disagreeable  to  his  father.  But  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral considered  the  yoting  prince  with  more  indul- 
gence, and  observed  so  many  gleams  of  generosity, 
spirit,  and  magnanimity  in  his  character,  that  they 
never  ceased  hoping  for  his  amendment..  There 
happened    an    incident    which  ^  encouraged    these 
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agreeable  conjectures*  A  riotous  companion  of  the 
prince's  had  been  indicted  before  Gascoigne  the  chief 
justice,  for  some  mbdemeanour ;  and  Henry  was 
not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  bar  with  the  criminal 
to  give  him  countenance  and  protection,  but  being 
exasperated  at  the  issue  of  the  trial,  he  proceeded 
to  insult  the  magistrate,  and  even  struck  him  in 
open  court,  Gascoigne,  mindful  of  the  character 
which  he  then  bore,  and  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign 
ahd  of  the  laws  he  had  to  sustain,  ordered  the 
prince  to  be  carried  to  prbon  for  his  rude  behaviour. 
The  prince  peaceably  submitted  to  this  sentence, 
and  mtide  reparation  for  his  error  by  acknowledging 
it.  It  is  reported,  that  when  this  transaction  was 
mentioned  to  the  king,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming 
in  a  transport,  ^^  happy  is  the  king  that  has  a  ma^s- 
trate  endowed  with  courage  to  execute  the  laws 
upon  such  an  o£fender ;  still  more  happy  in  having 
a  son  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  chastisement/^ 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  young  prince  on  his 
ascending  the  throne,  confirmed  all  the  preposses- 
sions entertained  in  his  favour.  He  called  together 
his  former  companions,  acquainted  them  with  his 
intended  reformation,  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his 
example,  but  strictly  inhibited  them,  till  they  had 
given  proofs  of  their  sincerity  in  this  particular, 
from  appearing  any  more  in  his  presence,  and  he 
thus  dismissed  them  with  liberal  presents.  The 
wisd.  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  checked  his 
riots,  were  received  with  all  the  m2u*ks  of  favour 
and  confidence.  Gascoigne  himself  met  with 
praises  instead  of  reproaches  for  his  past  conduct 
and  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  same  rigorous 
and  impartial  execution  of  the  laws,  He  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Richard, 
performed  his  funeral  obsequies  with  pomp  and 
solemnity,'  and  cherished  all  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  loyalty  and  attach-^ 
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ment  towards  him.  He  received  with  singular 
courtesy  and  favour  the  young  eari  of  Marche,  and 
by  this  magnanimity  so  gained  on  the  gentle  and 
unambitious  nature  of  his  competitor,  that  he  re- 
mained ever  after  ancerely  attached  to  him.  The 
family  of  Percy  was  restored  to  its  fortunes  and 
honours.  All  party  distinctions  seemed  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  as  all  men  united  in  their  attachment 
to  Henry,  and  the  defects  of  his  title  were  forgotten 
amidst  the  personal  regard  which  was  universally 
paid  to  him. 

The  heresy  of  'WlcfclifFe  or  Lollardism,  as  it  was 
called,  began  to  spread  more  and  more  every  day. 
The  head  pf  this  sect  was  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord 
Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  had  distinguished  him- ' 
self  by  his  valour  and  military  talents,  and  had  ac- 
quired the  esteem  both  of  the  kte  and  of  the  pre- 
sent king.  His  high  character  and  his  zeal  for  the 
new  sect,  pointed  him  out  to  Arundel,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  considering  his  punishment  as 
the  surest  means  to  strike  a  terror  among  the  whole 

{)arty,  applied  to  Henry  for  a  permission  to  indict 
ord  Cobham*  But  the  generous  nature  of  the 
prince  being  averse  to  such  sanguinary  measures,  he 
represented  to  the  primate  that  ail  gentle  means 
aught  first  to  be  tried,  arid  that  he  himself  would 
endeavour  by  a  conversation  with  Cobham,  to  re- 
concile him  to  the  catholic  faith.  But  he  found  him 
so  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  that  he  could  no  longer 
)6ppose  his  indictment^  and  the  sentence  issued 
a^nst  him  by  the  primate,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  three  sufiragans,  condemned  him  to  the  flames. 
Cobham,  however,  escaping  from  the  tower  before 
the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  privately  went 
among  his  party,  and  stimulating  their  zeal,  led 
'  them  up  to  London  to  take  a  signal  revenge  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  Idng  coming  by  night  with  his 
guards  into  St.  Giles's-Fields,  seized  such  of  the 
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conspirators  as  appeared ;  some  were  exeaited ;  the 
greater  number  pardoned.  Cobham  himself  who 
made  his  escape  by  flight,  was  not  brought  to  jus-? 
tice  till  four  years  after,  when  he  was  hanged  as  a 
traitor,  and  his  body  was  burnt  on  the  gibbet  in 
execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
as  a  heretic. 

The  parliament  which  was  summoned  immedi- 
ately after  the  detection  of  Cobham*s  conspiracy, 
passed  severe  laws  against  the  Lollards,  and  enacted, 
that  besides  suffering  capital  punishment  when  con- 
victed before  the  ordinary,  they  should  also  forfeit 
their  lands  and  goods  to  the  king.  Yet,  after  having 
acted  so  completely  in  unison  with  the  views  of  the 
clergy  on  that  respect,  this  very  parliament,  when 
the  king  demanded  supply,  renewed  the  offer  for- 
merly pressed  upon  his  rather,  and  entreated  him 
to  seize  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  convert  them 
to  the  use  of  the  crown.  The  clergy  alarmed,  en- 
deavoured to  divert  the  blow,  by  giving  occupation 
to  the  king,  and  by  persuading  him  to  undertake  a 
war  against  France,  in  order  to  recover  his  lost 
right  to  that  kingdom.  The  dying  injunction  of 
the  late  king  to  his  son,'had  been  also,  not  to  allow 
the  English  to  remain  long  in  peace,  which  was  apt 
to  breed  intestine  commotions,  but  to  employ  them 
in  foreign  expeditions,  by  which  the  nobility,  in 
sharing  his  dangers,  might  attach  themselves  to  his 
person,  and  all  the  restless  spirits  find  occupation 
for  their  inquietude.  The  natural  disposition  of 
Henry  sufficiently  inclined  him  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice, and  the  civil  disorders  now  existing  in  France 
opened  a  full  career  to  his  ambition. 

Ann.  1415,  1416,  1417t 

The  mDitary  part  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
yTiUS  the  essential  circumstance  of  it,  is  entirely  abq? 
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lished;  and  certain  commissioners  are  empowered 
to  take  in  each  county,  a  review  of  all  the  freemen 
able  to  bear  arms,  to  divide  them  into  companies, 
and  to  keep  them  in  readiness  for  resisting  an 
enemy.-— (iJym^r,  t;.  ix.  ^.254.) 

I'he  king  sends  over  ambassadors  to  Pari^,  offer- 
ing a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance,  but  demanding 
Catherine  the  French  king's  daughter  in  marriage, 
two  millions  of  crowns  as  her  portion,  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  as  the  arrears  of  king  John's 
ransom,  and  the  immediate  possession  and  full  so- 
vereignty of  Normandy,  and  of  all  other  provinces 
which  had  been  ravished  from  England  by  the  arms 
o£  Philip  Augustus,  together  with  the  superiority 
over  Britanny  and  Flanders.  The  court  of  France 
offerji  the  princess  in.  marriage,  with  a  portion  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  entire  so- 
vereignty of  Guienne,  with  the  annexation  of 
Perigord,  Rouergue,  Saintonge,  Angoumon,  and 
other  territories  to  that  province.  Henry  rejects 
these  conditions,  and  liaving  assembled  a  greait  fle^t 
and  army  at  Southampton,  he  invites  all  the  nobi- 
lity and  military  men  of  the  kingdom  to  attend 
him^  and  hastens  to  the  sea  side  with  the  purpose 
of  embarking  for  his  expedition.  But  he  unei-^ 
pectedly  found  himself  in  danger  from  a  conspiracy 
which  was  happily  detected  in  its  infancy.  The  earl' 
of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York, 
having  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Marche, 
h^d  zealously  embraced  the  interests-  of  that  family, 
and  had  held  some  conferences  with  lord  Scrope*  of 
Mashara-.  and  sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton,  about  the 
mean$  of  recovering  to  that  nobleman  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  England.  The  conspirators  oeing 
seized,  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  were  imrmie- 
diately  tried,  condemned,  and  executed*  The  earl 
of  Marche  accused  of  having  given  his:  approbation 
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to  the  conspiracy,  received  a  general  pardon  from 
the  king. 

This  business  being  thus  concluded,  Henry  put  to 
sea,  and  landed  near  Harileur,  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
foot,  mostly  archers.    He  began  immediately  the 
siege  of  that  place,   which,  though  valiantly  de- 
fended, was  obliged  to  capitulate.     The  fatigues  of 
this  siege,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  the  season,  had 
so  wasted  the  English  army,  that  Henry,  who  had 
dismissed  his  transports  as  they  could  not  anchor 
in  an  open  road  upon  the  enemy's  coasts,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  marching  by  land  to 
Calais  before  he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety.    A 
French  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  at  arms^ 
and  forty  thousand  foot  was  at  this  time  assembled 
in  Normandy,  under  the  constable  d' Albret,  a  force 
so  superior  to  the  English  army,  that  Henry  cau- 
tiously offered  to  sacrifice  his  conquest  of  Harfleur, 
for  a  safe  passage  to  Calais.    But  his  proposal  being 
rejected,  he  determined  to  make  his  way  through 
all  the  oppcaition  of  the  enemy.    That  he  might 
not  discourSige  his  army  by  the  appearance  of  flight, 
he  made  slow  journies  till  he  reached  the  Somme, 
which  he  purposed  to  pass  at  the  same  place,  where 
Edward,   in  a  like  situation,   had  escaped   from 
Philip  of  Valois.    But  he  found  the  ford  rendered 
impassable  and  guarded  by  a  strong  body ;  and  he 
he  was  obliged  to  march  higher  up  the  river  to  seek 
for  a  safe  passage.    He  was  continually  b^irassed 
in  his  march,  and   found  every  where,  bodies  of 
troops  ready  to  oppose  his  attempts ;   his  soldiers 
languished  with  sickness,  and  his  affairs  seemed  to 
be  reduced  to  a  desperate  situation,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  by  surprise  a  passage  near  St« 
Quintin,  and  he  safely  carried  over  his  army.    But 
t\»  enemy  soon  passed  the  Somme,  and  threw  tliew^ 
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selves  full  in  his  way  to  intercept  his  retreat.  He 
observed  the  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plain$ 
of  Azincourt,  and  so  posted,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  proceed  iSn  his  march  without  coming 
to  an  engagement.  His  situation  was  exactly  simi-* 
lar  to  that  of  Edward  at  Crecy,  and  that  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers,  and  the  memory  of  the|p 
glorious  events^  inspiring  the  English  with  courage^ 
made  them  hope  for  a  like  deUverance  from  their 
present  difficulties. 

'  Henry  having  to  fight  against  an  army  fo'ur  times 
more  numerous  than  his  own,  observed  the  same 
prudent  conduct  which  had  been  follqwed  by  these 
illustrious  generals,  and  obtained  the  same  success. 

No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  Frajice,  by  the 
number  of  princes  and  nobility  slain. or  taken  pn« 
soners*  Among  the  former  were  six  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  constable,  and  John  of  Montaigu^  arch* 
bishop  of  Sens  and  chancellor.  The  most  eminent 
prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon, 
the  counts  d^Eu,  Vendome,  and  Richemont,  and  the 
mareschal  of  Boucicaut.  The  killed  are  computed 
on  the  whole  at  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  pri- 
soners amounted  to  fourteen  thousand.  The  person 
of  chief  note  who  fell  among  the  English,  was  the 
duke  of  York. 

This  victory  had  the  same  consequences  as  those 
of  Crecy  and  Poitiers ;  in  all  of  them  the  English 
princes,  instead  of  pushing  the  French  with  vigour, 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  consternation,  seem 
'rather  to  have  relaxed  their  efforts,  and  to  have 
allowed  the  enemy  leisure  to  recover  from  his  losses* 
Henry,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Azincourt, 
continued  his  march  to  Calais,  where  he  carried  his 
prisoners,  and  thence  to  England ;  he  even  con** 
eluded  a  truce  or  two  years  with  the  enemy. 

During  this  interruption  of  hostilities  from  £ng« 
land^  France  was  a  prey  to  all  the  furies  of  civil  war 
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excited  by  the  factions  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and 
Armagnac,  -and.,  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  as  well  known  for  her 
ambition  and  implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  as  she 
was  generally  despised  for  her  avarice  and  ^lantries. 
She  had  been  hitherto  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
](|urgundian  faction ;  but  the  great  treasures  she  had 
amassed  having  been  seized  at  the  instigation  of 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  being  herself  confine4 
at  Tours  under  a  guard,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Bur* 
gundy,  {Jean  sans  peicr.)  She  even  extended  her 
animosity  to  her  son  the  Dauphin  Charles,  a  youth 
of  sixteen  years,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  the 
faction  of  Armagnac.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  in 
concert  with  her  entered  France  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  pr^a- 
cipal  towns  in  Picardy  and  Champaign,  and  of  many 
others  in  Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  Meanwhile  his  partizans  rdsed 
a  commotion  in  Paris  ;  one  of  his  captains,  received 
into  the  city  during  the  night,  headed  the  insurrec* 
tion  of  the  people,  which  in  a  moment  became  so 
impetuous  that  nothing  could  oppose  it.  The  person 
of.  the  king  was  seized,  the  Dauphin  made  his  escape 
with  great  difficulty  ;  great  numbers  of  the  faction 
of  Armagnac  were  immediately  butchered  j  the 
count  himself,  and  many  persons  of  note,  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by 
the  populace,  as  well  as,  all  the  other  nobility  who 
were  there  confined. 

4nn.  1418,  141&. 

Henry  invades  Normandy  at  the  head  of  twicnty- 
five  thousand  men,  .succeeds  in  subduing  without 
any  considerable  opposition  from  any  quarter  ail 
the  lower  Normandy,  and  haying  received  a  rein- 
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forcement  of  fifteen  thousand  men  from  England, 
he  forms  the  siege  of  Rouen.  The  cardinal  des 
Ursins,  attempting  to  incline  him  to  moderate  his 
pretensions,  he  replied  to  him,  "Do  you  not  see^ 
that  God  has  led  me.  hither  as  by  the  hand  ?  France 
has  no  sovereign  ;  I  have  just  pretensions  to  thatking* 
dom  ;  eVery  thing  is  here  in  the  utmost  confusion  i^ 
no  one  thinks  of  resisting  me.  Can  I  have  a  more 
sensible  proof  that  the  Being  who  disposes  of  en> 
pires,  has  determined  to  put  the  crown  of  France 
upon  my  head  ?" 

Henry,  however,  still  continued  to  negociate 
with  his  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  more 
secure  though  less  considerable  advantages.  Ho 
made  at  the  same  time  offers  of  peace  to  the  queen 
and  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  one  hand,  who  having 
possession  of  the  king's  person,  carried  the  appear^ 
ance  of  legal  authority,  and  to  the  Dauphin  on  the 
other,  who  being  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  monar^ 
chy  was  adhered  to  by  every  one  that  paid  any  re- 
gard to  the  true  intierests  of  their  country.  After 
many  negociations,  the  king  oiBFered  Isabella  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  mate  peace  with  them,  to 
marry  the  princess  Catherine,  and  to  accept  of  all 
the  provinces  ceded  to  Edward  III:  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigni,  with  the  addition  of  Normandy,  which 
he  was  to  receive  in  full  and  entire  sovereignty. 
These  terms  were  submitted  to;  there  remained 
only  some  circumstances  to  adjust  for  the  entire 
completion  of  the  treaty ;  but  in  this  interval,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  secretly  concluded  his  treaty 
with  the  Dauphin  ;  and  these  two  princes  agreed  to 
share  the  royal  authority  during  king  Charles's  life 
time,  and  to  unite  their  arms  in  order  to  expel 
foreign  enemies.  The  two  princes  agreed  to  an  in- 
terview, wl^ere  the  means  of  rendering  eflfectual 
their  common  attack  on  the  English  were  to  be 
concerted  J   but  how.  both  or  either  of  them  could 
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with  safety  enter  upon  this  conference,  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  settle,  llie  assassination  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  lately  perpetrated  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  stUl  more,  his  open  zvowd  of  the 
ileed,  and  defence  of  the  doctrine,  tended  so  much 
to  dissolve  all  the  bands  of  civil  society,  that  even 
men  of  honour  who  detested  the  example,  might 
deem  it  just,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  reta- 
Kate  upon  the  author.  The  duke,  therefore,  who 
neither  dared  to  give  nor  could  pretend  to.  expect 
any  trust,  agreed  to  all  the  contrivances  for  mut^ial 
security,  which*  were  proposed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Dauphin.  The  bridge  of  Moxitereau  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  interview.  The  gates  on  eadi  side 
were  guarded,  one  by  the  officers-  of  the  Dauphin^ 
the  other  by  thost^  of  the  duke.  The  princes  were 
to  enter  into  the  intermediate  space  by  the  oppo^te 
gates,  accompanied  each  by  ten  persons;  but  in 
spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Tannegui  du  Chatel, 
and  others  of  the  Dauphin^s  retainers,  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,,  no  sooner 
entered  the  bridge  than  they  rushed  sword  in  hand 
upon  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  murdered  hinu 
All  his  friends  who  accompanied  him  shared  hist 
fate,  or  were  taken  prisoners* 

This  unexpected  incident  changed  the  whole  state 
of  affairs.  ITie  queen  Isabella,  the  court  of  the 
king  Charles,  his  ministers,  and  the  city  of  Flris^ 
broke  out  into  the  highest  i^ry  against  the  Dauphin. 
'  But  above  all,  Philip  count  of  Charolois,  now  duke 
of  Burgundy,  resolved  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
his  father  by  any  means,  and  to  prosecute  the  assas- 
sin to  jhe  utmost  extremity.  A  league  was  imme- 
diately  concluded  at  Arras,  between  him  and  the 
king  of  England-  Count  of  Charolois,  without  stipu*. 
lating  any  thing  for  himself,  except  the  prosecution  of 
his  father's  murder,  and  the  marriage  of  Henry*% 
bxqthcT  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  his  sister^  waa 
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willing  to  sacrifice  the>  kingdom  to  Henry's  ambi- 
tion ;  and  he  agreed  to  every  demand  made  by  that^ 
monarch. 

Ann.  1420,  1421, 

Henry  goes  tb  Troyes,  accdtnpanied  by  has  tro* 
thers  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  and  is 
met  there  by  the  dilke  of  Burgundy.     The  imbed- 
Uty  into  which  Charles  h:ad  ^auen,  making  him  in- 
capable of  sedng  any  thing  but  through  the  eyes 
of  those  who  at  deeded  him,  the  treaty  already  con- 
certed amo0g  the  parties,  was  immediately  drawn, 
signed^  «id  ratified.  Henry *s  will  seemed  to  be  a  law 
tiffOTighout  the  whole  negociation ;    nothing  was 
attended  to  but  his  advantages.     It  was  accordingly 
stipulated  in  this  astonishing  treaty,   that  Henry 
should  espouse  the  princess  Catherine,  a  daughter 
of  the  French  king;  that   Charles  during  his  life 
rime  should  enjoy  the  tide  and  dignity  of  king  of 
France ;    that  Henry  should  be  declared  and   ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  be  entrusted 
with  the  present  administration  of  the  government ; 
that  that  kingdom  should  pass  to  his  heirs ;  that 
France  and  Enjgland  should  for  ever  be  united  under 
oncf  king,  but  should  still  retain  their  several  usages^ 
customs,  and  privileges  ;  that  all  the  princes,  peers, 
vassals,  and  communities  of  France  should  swear^ 
that  they  would  both  adhere  to  the  future  succes- 
sion of  Henry,  and  pay  him  present  obedience  as 
regent ;  that  this  prince  should  unite  his  arms  to 
those  of  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundyv 
in  order  to  subdue  the  adherents  of  Charles  the 
pretended  Dauphin,   and  that  these  three  princes 
should  mdke  no  peace  or  truce  with  him  but  by 
conimon  consent  and  agreement. 

Such  were  the  principal  articles  of  this  famoui^ 
.  treaty  of  Troyes,  which  was  to  transfeir  the  crown 
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of  France  to  a  stranger  who  had  not  the  least  title 
to  it ;  for  besides  the  insuperable  objections  formerly 
opposed  to  Edward  III.'s  pretensions,  if  female  suc- 
cession were  admitted,  and  the  pretended  right  of 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  mother 
of  Edward  III.  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
daughters  of  the  three  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
had  successively  ascended  the  throne  of  France, 
Edward's  right  whatever  it  might  be  had  devolved 
on  the  house  of  Mortimer,  and  not  on  Henry,  who 
was  not  heir  to  that  monarch.  In  a  few  days  after 
he  married  the  princess  Catherine,  carried  his  father- 
in-law  to  Paris,  put  himself  in  possession  of 
that  capital,  and  obtained  a  ratiHcation  of  the  treaty 
of  Troyes  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  or  irither 
from  the.  part  of  its  members  which  had  remained 
in  the  capital,  as  the  other  part,  transferred  to 
Poitiers  by  the  Dauphin,  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  the  treaty.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
by  Rapin,  Hume,  Dr.  Henry,  &c.  &c.  that 
on  the  10th  of  December  1420,  an  assembly  of  the 
states  general  was  held  at  Paris,  in  which  the  treaty 
of  Troyes  was  confirmed  and  declared  to  be  a  pub- 
lic and  perpetual  law  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  a  posi- 
tive fact  that  no,  assembly  of  the  states  general  was 
convened  at  that  period,  nor  even  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  VI. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  lit  de  justice 
held  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  December  1420,  Charles 
VI.  mentioning  the  king  of  England,  gives  him  the. 
;ippellation  of  his  beloted  son,  heir^  and  regent  qf 
the  kingdom^  while  in  the  same  acts  he  calls  his  own 
son  and  only  heir  to  his  crown,  Charles  pretended 
Dauphin^  The  same  act  declares  also  guilty  of  high 
treason,  all  the  accomplices  of  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  any  of  them^  It  remained  to  prove  who  were 
tJie  murderers,  which  was  never  attempted.    How- 
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fever,  Rapin,  Hume,  Dr.  Henry,  and  mzny.  other 
historians,  have  considered  such  a  vague  declaratioo. 
as  a  formal  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
Dauphin,  declaring  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  It  seems  that 
an  assertion  of  that  importance  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced without  supporting  it  by  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proofs. 

.  Henry  immediately  turned  his  arms  with  succesa 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Dauphin,  who  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  took  on  him 
the  stile  and  authority  of  regent,  and  appealed  to 
God  and  his  sword  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
title. 

« 

Ann.  1422. 

-  Henry  goes  over  to  England,  obtains  a  subsidy 
from  the  English  parliament,  levies  a  new  army  of 
twenty-four  thousand  archers  and  four  thousand 
horsemen,  and  marches  them  to  Dover,  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  Every  thing  had  remained  in  tran- 
quillity at  Paris,  under  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Exeter,^ 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  that  capital;  but 
there  had  happened  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
a  misfortune  which  hastened  the  king's  embarl^- 
tion.  The  regent  of  Scotiand,  though  he  decline4 
an  open  rupture  with  England,  had  permitted  a 
body  of  seven  thousand  Scots,  under  the  coinmand 
of  the  earl  of  Buchan  his  second  sqn,  to  be  transr 
ported  into  France  for  the  service  of  the  Dauphin, 
who  employed  them  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence  in  Anjou.  The  two  armies  en- 
countered at  Beauge;  the  English  were  defeated; 
the  duke  himself  was  slain,  and  the  earls  of  Somer- 
set, Dorset,  and  Huntingdon  taken  prisoners. 
The  Dauphin,  that  he  might  both  attach  the  Scots 
to  his  service,  and  rew^ard  the  valour  of  John  Stuartj^ 
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earl  of  JOouglas,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of* 
constable.  But  the  arrival  of  Henry  at  the  head  of 
so  considerable  an  army,  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  repair  diisloss.  He  chaced  the  Dauphin  beyond  the 
Loire,  and  laid  siege  to  Meaux,  which  surrendered  at 
discretion,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  eight  months. 
This  success  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  many 
other  places  which  held  for  the  Dauphin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  to  crown  all  the  pro- 
sperities of  Henry,  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
But  when  the  glory  aijd  good  fortune  of  Henry 
had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  he  was  sei:^ed  with 
a  fistula,  a  malady  which  the  surgeons  at  that  time 
had  sot  skill  enough  to  cure.  When  he  saw  that 
his  end  was  approaching,  he  sent  for  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  few 
noblemen  more,  and  delivered  to  them  in  great 
tranquillity  his  last  will  with  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  and  family.  Though  he  re- 
etted  that  he  must  leave  unfinished  a  work  so 
lappily  begun,  he  declared  himself  confident  that 
the  final  acquisition  of  France  would  be  the  effect 
of  their  prudence  and  valour.  He  left  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom  to  his  elder  brother  the  duke  of 
Bedford j  that  of  England  to  his  younger  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  care  of  his  son's  person  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  He  recommended  to  all  of 
them  a  great  attention  to  maintain  the  friendship  of- 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  advised  them  never  to 
;^ve  liberty  to  the  French  princes  taken  at  Agin- 
court  till  his  son  was  of  age,  and  he  conjured  them, 
if  the  success  of  their  arms  should  not  enable  them  to 
place  young  Henry  on  the  throne  of  France,  never 
at  least  to  make  peace  with  thai  kingdom,  unless 
the  enemy  by  the  cession  of  Normandy  and  its  an- 
nexation to  the  crown  of  England,  made  compen- 
sation for  all  the  hazard  and  expence  of  his  enter* 
prise. 
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Henry  died  on  the  SI  St  of  August  142^,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his 
reign.  His  only  son  and  heir  was  nine  years 
old  at  that  time.  Catherine  of  France,  his  widow, 
married  soon  after  his  death  a  Welch  gentleman, 
sir  Owen  Tudor,  and  bore  him  two  sons,  of  whom 
Edmund  the  eldest  was  created  earl  of  Richmond ; 
the  secon49  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  family  of  Tudor 
first  raised  to  distinction  by  this  alliance,  became 
sixty-three  years  after  one'  of  the  royal  dynasties  of 
England,  when  Richard  III.  being  defeated  and 
slsdn  at  the  femous  battle  of  Bosworth,  Henry  VII; 
the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond,  ascended  the  throne. 

Henry  V.  was  endowed  with  many,  eminent  and' 
amiable  virtues  unstained  by  any  considerable  ble- 
mish. His  gallantry  and  sldll  m  the  field  were 
equalled  by  his  prudence  and  abilities  in  the  cabinet, 
lliough  in  his  transactions  with  the  court  of  France, 
his  ambition  might  appear  somewhat  inordinate  and 
even  ungenerous,  it  may  be  said  in  his  favour,  that 
it  was  more  of  the  passive  than  of  the  active  nature^ 
as  through  the  imbecility  of  king  Charles,  and  the 
hurry  of  passion  by  which  the  violent  factions  then 
existing  in  France  were  actuated,  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  was  rather  offered  to  Henry,  and  even 
thrown  upon  his  head,  than  demanded  by  him* 

It  is  proved  by  authentic  accounts  that  the  or- 
dinary revenue  of  the  crown  during  this  reign  as 
under  that  of  Henry  III.  amounted  only  to  fifty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds 
ten  shillinffs  and  ten-pence  a  year.  The  ordinary 
expence  or  the  government  amounted  to  forty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  pounds  sixteetl 
shillings  and  ten-pence ;  from  which  nineteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  were 
to  be  deducted  for  the  annual  expence  of  the  city 
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Xf£  Calais ;  SQ  ih^  ^e  Idog  h^  ^  surplus  only  of 
thirteen  thpusaj^d  t^wo  hupx^qd,  Bpund^  fburteo^ 
shillings  for  th^  ^PPP^.  ^^  ^  hpii^holc^,  foi;  lu^ 
wardrobe,  for  the.  e3^enq&  9f  e^iba^^ip^  apdt  otl^c 
articles.    He  ^,  tbe^efpu?,  pfrlig^  tp,  ^pptyj  fee^. 

quently  to  parU^^nf  fpr  ^JiPpU^?  ^h  ^^fiJf  »ft^^?^^ 
were  adequate  t9;the  exp^c^  dufiflft  thfi  WjS^fis^^^R^ 
tb^  ^ye):;^igp,  w^a reduced  tfi  mmy^.v^rdSpi^  ^^^% 
in  order  to  xj^a^  apR  to^erabWngMff?  Wi^l^eWr  Hg 
coininonly  borrQi^ed^  ^9^Y  ^¥?f9,  ^!  ^p^j^^^-r  l^& 
pawned  lus  jpw^^;.  afidispigstMnp^,  t^  ctown  its^j 

andhe,  waf.oftex^  bb%d,  nftJsJf ^S^Pf^V^fi V^  %^ft 
^xpediexit^,  to  stop  in  th^  x^^^t  of  his  vlctioriesji 
and  to  grant  truces  to  th^.qoi^iixy;  ^\\  tl^p  ^fUr 
ordinary  ^plies  gFfifttcd  bjj  p^^ujent  to,  Ifenry 
during  the  whole  courste  of  h^s.  reign^  ^^^9fflit 
seventeenths  and  fifteei^tli^y  4^9^^  Xf^q.^kt^jj^red  ^$ 
three  th^ousand  pounds^  k  i§  easy  tp.cpi^nqti^  1^91% 
soon  this  ^loney  \^a^  ^i^ujjted  %;:|i^^  (^  V^^tY- 
four  thom^fli  arql>prs  an4  six  thRftsjp^  bwS'K 
wh^  each.arcjher  had  sip-pexjcfi  \i9^,^4.mh 
llQ^si^man,  two  s^Uin^^ 
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HENRY  VL  Fifteenth  King^  from  the  Conquest. 

{Only  son  of  Hrary  V.  born  Dteeffiber  6^  1491  j 
succeeded  his  father  August  SI,  1422  j;  crowned 

.  at  Westminster,  November  6,  1429,  and  again 
at  Paris,  December  17,  14S0;  married  to  Mar- 
gai^t  df  Anjou,  November  1444;  de^sed  b^ 
Edward  IV.  son  o£  the  duke  of  York,  March  5; 
I4u6l ;  restc^ed  to  his  throne  1470 ;  taken  again 
prisoner  by  Edward,  ik^rU  11,  1471,  died  in  the 
tower,  and  supposed  to  be  murdered  by  tiie 
duke' of  Gloucester^  May  foUowkg^  aged  iO^ 
buried  at  Windsor.] 

^nn.  1422,  1423. 

The  parliament  paying,  very  Uttte  regard  to  thd 
last  dispositions  of  Henry  V.  assumed  the  power  ot 
regulating  the  whole  administration.  They  declined 
altogether  the  name  of  regent  with  regard  to  Eng- 
kind ;  they  appointed  thte  dujee  of  Bedford  protec- 
tor  or  guardian  of  the  kSjigdbm,  invested  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  with  the  same  dignity  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  and  appointed  a  council^ 
^thout  whose  advice  and  approbation  no  measure 
of  impiortance  coujd  be  determined*  The  person 
and  education  of  the  infant  prince  were  committed 
to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Canterbury,  his  ^eat 
uncle.        *  *  , 

In  less  than  two  months  after  Henry  V.'s  death, 
Charies  VI.  his  fether-in-kw,,  had  terminated  his 
unhappy  life,  and  Charles  VH.  notwithstanding  the 
exclusion  given  him  by  the  imbecility  of  his  father^ 
was  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy. 
All  Frenchmen  attached  to  the  interests  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  turned  their  eyes  to- 
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wards  hiih  as  its  only  resource.  Charles  himself^ 
though  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  of  a  charac- 
ter well  calculated  to  revive  the  sentiments  of 
loyalty  amon^  his  subjects.  He  was  sincere,  ge- 
nerous, and  af&ble ;  he  engaged  from  afiection  Uie 
services  of  his  followers,  even  while  his  low  for- 
tune might  make  it  their  interest  to  desert  him. 
The  love  of  pleasure  often  seduced  him  into  indo-* 
lence,  but  amidst  all  his  irregularities,  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  still  shone  forth,  and  by  exerting  at  in^. 
tervals  his  courage  and  activity,  he  proved  that  hb 
remissness  proceeded  not  firom  tdie  want  dther  of  a 
just  spirit  of  ambition  or  of  personal  valour. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  was  sensible  that  the  title 
alone  of  this  prince  made  him  formidable,  and  that 
every  foreign  assistance  would  be  requisite,  ere  an 
English  regent  could  hope  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  France.  He  accordingly  strengthened  by  all 
possible  means  his  alliance ,  and  connexions  with  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny,  as  the  provinces 
of  France,  already  subdued,  lay  between  -the  do- 
minions of  these  two  princes.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  on  a  ransom  of  forty  thou^ 
sand  pounds  offered  by  the  regent  of  Scotland  for 
James's  liberty,  consented  to  restore  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  on  condition  that  he  should 
observe  the  strictest  neutrality ;  and  he*  proved  ia 
his  short  reign,-  one  of  the. most  illustrious  princes 
that  had  ever  governed  that  kingdom.  He  was 
murdered  in  1  i37,  by  his  traitorous  kinsman  tha 
earl  of  Athole.  I£s  affections  inclined  to  the  side 
of  France ;  but,  during  his  life  time,  the  English 
bad  never  reason  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  the 
heutr^Kty  of  Scotland. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  makes  himself  master  of 
Several  towns  and  fortresses  in  Picardy  and  Nor^ 
mandy.  Battle  of  Crevant  near  Auxerre,  where 
the  Scots  and  French  were  defeated* 
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The  town  of  Ivry  in  Normandy,  besieged  during 
three  months  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  m  person, 
is  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  governor  agrees  to 
surrender  the  town  if  he  receives  no  relief  before  a 
fixed  time.  Charles,  informed  of  these  conditions, 
sends  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  consta- 
ble, to  relieve  the  place.  But  finding  that  he  was 
come  too  late,  he  sa(  down  before  Verneuil,  a  place 
of  much  greater  importance,  which  was  delivered 
np  to  him.  On  hearing,  however,  of  the  duke  of  Bed* 
ford's  approach,  he  rashly  determined  to  attack 
him.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  well  disputed ;  the 
victory  was  complete  and  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  Charles,  lost  in  this  fatal  action 
the  flower  of  his  army,  his  constable  and  the  bravest 
of  his  nobles ;  his  situation  appeared  almost  des- 
perate, when  an  unexpected  accident  saved  him  on 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

Jacqueline,  countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland, 
had  married  John  duke  of  Brabant,  who  had 
reached  only  his  fifteenth  year,  and  was  cousin-ger* 
man  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  She  was  a  princess 
of  a  masculine  spirit  and  uncommon  understanding, 
in  the  vigour  of  h^r  age,  while  the  duke  of  Brabant 
was  of  a  sickly  complexion  and  weak  mind ;  these 
causes  inspired  her  with  so  much  contempt  and  dis- 
gust for  her  husband,  that  she  was  determined  to 
have  her  marriage  dissolved}  but  as  she  foresaw 
great  opposition  from  her  husband's  relations,  she 
made  her  escape  into  Eijgland,  and  put  herself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  induced  both  by  the  charms  of  the  countess, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  possessing  her  rich  inherit- 
ance, to  offer  himself  to  her  as  a  husband.  With- 
out waiting  for  a  papal  disp^sation,  without  endea- 
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vouring  to  reconcile  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the 
measure,  he  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage 
with  the  countess^  and  immediately  attempted  to 
put  himself  in  possession  df  her  dominions.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  offended  at  the  injury  done  to 
his  nephew  the  d\jike  of  Brabant,  encouraged  him 
to  make  resistance,  and  engaged  many  of  Jacque- 
line's subjects  to  adhere  to  that  prince  ;  he  himself 
marched  troops  to  his  support,  and  as  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  still  persevered  in  his  purpose,  a  sharp 
war  was  suddenly  kindled  in  the  Low  Countries* 
The  quarrel  soon  became  persoilal  between  him  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  mutual  challenges  and 
defiances  passed  between  them  on  this  occasion; 
The  bad  effects  of  so  ill-timed  and  imprudent  a 
quarrel  were,  that  all  the  succours  which  the  duke 
of  Bedford  expected  from  England  were  intercepted 
by  his  brother,  and  employed  in  Holland  and  H2dn- 
^ult ;  that  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  -Burgundy, 
which  he  also  depended  on,  were  diverted  by  the 
$ame  wars ;  and  besides  this  double  loss,  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  alienating  for  ever  that  con- 
federate whose  friendship  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  duke  of  Bedford  vainly  interposed 
his  good  offices  between  the  two  princes :  he  found 
that  the  impetuosity  of  his  brother's  temper  was  an 
obstacle  to  any  accommodation  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  animosity  against  Charles  being  counter^ 
balanced  by  another  passion  of  the  s<^me  kind,  which 
in  the  end  became  prevalent,  he  was  brought  back 
\)Y  degrees  to  his  natural  connections  with  t^  family 
and  his  native  country. 

About  the  same  time  the  sword  of  constabkj^ 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  having 
been  offered  by  Charles  VII,  to  the  earl  of  Riche-» 
mont,  he  not  oply  accepted  that  office,  but  brought 
over  his  brother  the  duke  of   Britanny  tau  an  alli-» 

arice  with  the  French  mona.rch.-    Thns  tte  two 


powerAil  alKes>  whose  friendship  the  hte  kmg  hid 
deemed  of  so  much  unportance,  that  he  had  re^ 
commended  with  his  dying  breath  to  his  lirothec 
to  cultivate  by  evcfrjr  marik  of  regard,  were  now 
become  the  allies  of  Ghkrles. 

Ar^.  1426  to  1429. 

Earl  of  Warwick  besieges  Monturgb  with  aa 
arm^^  of  three  thousand  men.  The  couiit  of  Dunois, 
bdstard  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  assassinated  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  undertakes  to  relieve  the  place, 
Jtod  with  a  body  of  one  thousand .  six  hundred  men 
ihakes  an  attack  oil  the  trenches,  with  so  much 
valoUr  and  good  fortune^  that  Warwick  is. obliged 
to  raise  the  si^ne. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  brings  a  considerable  army 
to  the  frontiers  of  BrJtanny,  and  falls  so  unexpect- 
edly upon  that  province,  that  the  duke,  unable  to 
iresist,  submits  to  all  the  teites  required  of  him,,  re- 
nounces the  Frefnch  alliance,  engages  to  msdntain 
the  treaty  of  Troyfes,  acknowledges  the  duke  qf 
Bedford  for  regent  of  France,  and  promises  to  do 
lidmdge  for  his  duchy  to  king  Henry.  After  having 
com|)letely  succeeded  in  such  an  important  enter- 
prise, the  duke  of  Bedford  intending  to  penetrate 
into  the  south  of  France,  resolved  to  attack  the 
city  of  Orleans,  which  being  situated  between  the 
provinces  submitted  to  Henry  and  those  possessed 
by  Charles,  opened  an  easy  entrance  to  either.  He 
committed  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  who  suiproached  the  place  with  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  only.  He  attacked  the 
fortt&cations  whidi  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge,  and  carried  several  of  them,  but  was  him- 
self  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  earl  of  Suffolk 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  passing  the  Loire 
ivith  the  main  body  of  his  army,   he   invested 
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Orkans^  and  erected  redoubts  at  different  distances 
to  intercept  the  supplies  which  the  enemy  might 
attempt  to  throw  into  the  place.  But  while  Suflblk 
lay  in  this  situation,  the  French  parties  ravaged  all 
the  country  around,  and  the  besiegers  were  them^ 
selves  exposed  to  the  danger  of  famine.  Sir  John 
FastolfFe  was  bringing  on  a  large  convoy,  which  he 
escorted  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  four  thousand 
French,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, who  had  nearly  taken  the  convoy,  when  the 
impatience  of  some  Scottish  troops  who  broke  the 
line  of  battle,  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which 
Fastolffe  was  victorious.  This  action,  in  which 
about  five  hundred  French  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  was  commonly  called  the  batde  of  Herrings^ 
because  the  convoy  brought  a  great  quantity  of  that 
fish  for  the  use  of  the  English  army  during  the 
L^nttime. 

The  siege  had  already  lasted  seven  months,  and 
the  place  was  every  day  more  and  more  closely  in- 
vested. Charles,  unable  to  collect  an  army  which 
should  dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  entrenchments, 
already  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  with  the 
remains  of  his  forces  into  Languedoc  and  Dauphin6. 
But  Mary  of  Anjou,  his  queen^  a  princess  of  great 
merit,  vehemently  opposed  this  measure,  which  she 
foresaw  would  serve  as  a  general  signal  for  des^rt^ 
ing  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess. His  mistress  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorel,  who 
lived  in  entire  amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all 
her  remonstrances,  and  threatened  Charles  that  if 
he  thus  pusillanimously  threw  away  the  scqptre  of 
.  France,  she  would  seek  in  the  court  of  England  a 
fortune  more  correspondent  to  her  wishes.  The 
energy  and  love  of  these  two  women,  having  re^ 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  Charles  that  courage  whid^ 
ambition  was  unable  to  rouse,  he  resolved  to  die  witl( 
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honour  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  rather  than  yield 
in^oriously  to  his  bad  fortune,  when  relief  was 
unexpectedly  brought  him  by  another  female  of  a 
very  different  character,  known  in  the  history  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Maid  of  Orkans,  whose  assist- 
ance produced  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  re* 
vdutions  that  ever  existed 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  country  girl  of  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  called  Joan  d^Arc,  was  servant 
jin  a  small  inn  in  the  village  of  Domremi  near  Vau« 
couleur,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  Her  imagina^ 
tion  being  inflamed  with  an  ardent  desire  of  bring- 
ing  relief  to  her  sovereign  in  his  present  distress^ 
she  mistook  the  impulse  of  passion  for  heavenly 
inspirations,  and  fancied  that  she  had  visions,  and 
heard  voices,  exhorting  her  to  re-establish  the 
throne  of  France.  She  first  applied  to  the  governor 
of  Vaucouleur^  who  sent  her  with  some  attendants 
to  the  court  of  France,  which  was  at  that  time  at 
Chinon.  .  It  is  pretended  that  immediately  on  h^ 
admission,  she  knew  the  king,  though  she  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  though  he  purposely 
kept  himself  in  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  had 
laid  aside  every  thing  in  his  dress  which  might  dis- 
Aguish  him ;  that  she  announced  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  she  came  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  conduct  him  to  Rheims,  to  be  there 
crowned  and  anbinted ;  and  on  his  expressing  doubts 
of  her  mission,  revealed  to  him  before  some  sworn 
confidents,  a  secr^  which  was  unknown  to  all  the 
world  beside  himself ;  and  that  she  Remanded,  as 
the  instrument  of  her  future  victories,  a  particular 
sword  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Flerbois.  and  wMch,  though  she  had  never  seen 
it,  she  described  by  all  its  marks,  and  by  the  place 
in  which  it  had  long  lain  neglected.  It  is  certain 
that  all  these  miraculous  stories  were  rzfidly  pro* 
pagated,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  considerabif 
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feiu^gersted  tuy  ttlote  insrVeUoti^  parncuhrs  xrincft 

were  all  adopttd  by  tke  tvfer  ^credukms  hmllinttte^ 

and  ifbove  «rit  by  the  solders^  wli6se 'endrasknin^ 

rdused  to  tiife  Ii^IksC  pltck,  nndfe.  tliem  ciiiisader 

Joan  as  HA  sngel  ^ci^ended  fcoA  lieavcte  ih  inxmaAfi 

attire,  and  iscnt  -by  Hod  faims^  to  lead  tiiera  to 

victory;  they  accordingly  thought  that  they  Meere 

invhicible.      Ghapfes  took  advantage  dE  these  dis- 

|)ositions,  and  his  ooimiarideiiB  *acted  in  tjris  *€irevifi^ 

stanfce  wrth  the  ufm69t  dexterity.    Thotigh  Joztn 

was  ipToiap^  by  them  in  aM  her  nieaaorei^  they 

ahrayis.  alKscted  to  ^be  lead  by  hfer^  and  thoi^  idie 

was  not  invested  with  any  tsonnnandi,  eveHy  thing 

sdemed  to  bt  done  by  her  oirders.    She  9|ipeared  sis 

()erfbrnTihg  the  office  of  k  generiil,  direcfi&g  the 

troops,  conducting   the  miHlary  -oposdons,    and 

swaying  the  deKbei^knis  in  aH  the  coancils  X)f  wat. 

This  show  of  ordiit  and  authoritly  was  ilecessary  to 

give  her  the  ^eateeft  Influence /bv^  the  trbDps. 

Het  nncqinmbn  intrepicfity  pfevsaled  and  coimmiii^ 

catid  itself  asnitog  the'wblde  army^  and  insured  the 

success  c^  ^  Iter  eiitei^ses.    The  EhgKA  army 

teas  Weakened  by  the  hsfoii  of  all  thb  trobps  of 

Biirgnndy,  ShtonseqiiCTdstif  a  ^arrri  wlfidb  had 

ktely  t^oen  frfaci  between  the  dnke  and  -the  regent^ 

w»ho  saw  he   troops.  overai;^d  knd  'Strot^ly  im;- 

pna^ded  wkh  (tih  idkz  of  a  divine  inflikence  acctov- 

ponyihg  the  maid.    lie  therefore  raised  die  «ege  of 

Orleans  on  the  8th  of  .Maty  lk29y  and  reared  ikhh 

aU  the  precai9l>ioA  hn^inafale.    Tbis  advanita^  was 

imotediately  foilsw^  by   the   sie^  tff  Oeigeav, 

where  Suffolk  had  mired  with  a  pwcty  of  hk  airmy, 

The-^ie^  Ife'ted  tesi'daj^:  Joan^  wvih.lidr  wont^ 

ratrepidity^    desdanded  ibto  th&.ftese  tolbad  the 

attick,  and  &e  thete  was  beaten  t6  the  ground  by 

a  blow  on  the  head  with,  a  stoni,  birit  she  soon  re* 

covered  l^erself  and  succeeded   cdnq^tdy  m  the 

as^kf  Suffoft:  liinbelf  was  taken  piisoner»    Thf 
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remainder  of  the  English  army,  commanded  by 
FastolSe,  Scales,  and  Talbot,  was  discomfited  in  am 
instant  by  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  under 
the  command  of  Righemont  and  Saintrailles,  at  the 
vills^e  of  Patay  ;  two  thousand  men  were  killed  ia 
the  action ;  both  Talbot  and  Sc^^les  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  FastolfFe  showed  the  example  of  flight 
to  his  troops ;  the  order  of  the  garter  was  taken 
from  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  cowardice. 

Charles  set  out  for  Rheims  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand'  men.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  Qpratied 
their  gates  to  him.  Rheims  sent  him  a  deputation 
with  its  keys,  and  he  scarcely  perceived  as  be  passed 
along,  that  he  was  marching  through  an  en^ay^ 
country.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was 
here  performed  on  the  I7th  of  July  1429,  Many- 
towns  and  fortresses  in  that  ne^hbourhood  «ub« 
mitted  to  him  on  the  first  summons,  afid  tht  whole 
nation  was  disposed  to  give  him  the  most  zealoiis 
testimonies  of  their  duty  and  aflfection. 

The  pVudenc^,  vigilance,  foreaght,  and  resola. 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  such  a  perilous  situa- 
tion, were  truly  admirable.  He  put  all  the  English 
garrisons  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  he  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  every  attempt  among  the  French  to- 
wards «in  insurrection  ;  he  retained  the  ParisianB  in 
obedience,  and  acted  with  sOrmuch  skill  and  pru*- 
dencejr  as  to  renew,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  his 
alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  wonderful  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Bedford 
were  set  in  a  still  stronger  light  by  the  difficulties  he 
experienced  in  getting  the  smallest  suppfies  from 
England,  where  the  ardour  for  foreign  expeditions 
was  very  much  abated  since  they  had  been  extended 
from  the  conquest  of  provinces,  to  that  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  kingdom,  which,  by  its  auT 
nexation  to  England,  could  possibly  sooner  or  later 
reduce  her  to  the  modest  condition  of  a  {nrovince^ 
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It  happened  fortunately  in  this  emer^nqr  that 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  landed  at  Calais,  with  a 
body  of  five  thousand  men  sent  into  Bohemia  on  a 
crusade  against  the  Hussites.  He  was  persuaded  to 
lend  these  troops  to  the  regent,  who  was  thereby 
enabled  to  oppose  the  French  king  advancing  with 
\ns  army  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

Ann.  14S0,  1431. 

The  regent  endeavours  to  revive  the  declining 
ptate  of  his  afiairs  by  bringing  over  the  young  king 
of  England,  and  having  him  crowned  at  Paris. 
But  the  ceremony  was  cold  and  insipid,  compared 
ivith  the  transports  of  joy  which  had  attended  the 
coronation  of  Charles*  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  whose 
wishes  and  promises  had  been  thus  completely  ftil- 
filled,  had  no  further  desire  than  to  return  to  her 
former  condition ;  but  the  count  of  Dunots  per- 
suaded her  to  persevere  until  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  EngUsh.  She  accordingly  threw  herself  into 
Compiegne,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Suffolk.  The  next  day  after  her  arrival,  she 
headed  a  sally,  and  twice  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  entrenchments,  and  ordered  a  retreat ;  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  pursuers,  she  turned  upon  them 
and  made  them  again  recoil ;  but  after  exerting  the 
utmost  valour,  she  was  at  last  surrounded  by  the 
Burgundians,  and  taken  prisoner.  A  complete  vic- 
tory would  not  have  given  more  joy  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  a  Te  Deum  was  solemnly  celebrated  at 
Paris  OR  this  fortunate  event.  This  childish  pusil- 
lanimity was  only  ridiculous ;  but  the  indictment  of 
that  wonderful  heroine,  her  trial  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court  for  sorcery,  impiety,  idolatry,  and  magic, 
and  her  being  condemned  to  be  burned,  are  as 
jnany  transactions  to  be  ranked  among  the  Xtml 
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infamous  and  the  most  criminal  which  may  be 
found  in  the  records  of  history.  This  monstrous 
sentence  issued  by  several  prelates,  among  whom 
the  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  the  only  English- 
man, was  executed  in  the'  market-place  at  Rouen. 
Thus  the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans,  to  whom  the 
more  generous  superstition  oi  the  ancients  would 
have  erected  altars,  was,  on  these  false  pretences^ 
delivered  over  alive  to  the  flames,' arid  by  that  dread- 
ful punishment,  expiated  the  signal  services  she  had 
rejadered  to  her  king  and  to  tier  country. 

Ann.  1432,  1433,  1434. 

Joan  of  Arc's  execution,  instead  of  advancing 
the  affitirs  of  the  English,  threw  them  every  day 
more  and  more  into  decay,  through  the  <Usgust 
which  such  an  act  of  stupid  cruelty  excited  all  ovar 
France,  where  it  strengthened  the  incUnation  of  the^ 
people  to  return  under  the  obedience  of  their  right- 
ful sovereign,  to  whom  all  the  towns  and  fortresses 
opened  then:  gates  as  soon  as  he  appeared ;  while 
his  armies'  ddreated  everywhere  the  small  bodies  of 
English  troops  they  met  with. 

Ann.  1435  to  1439. 

Desertion  o£  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  at 
last  unites  definitively  to  the  royal  family  of  France,^ 
by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Arras.  A  few  days  after 
the  duke  of  Bedford  received  inteUigence  of  this 
treaty,  he  died  at  Rouen.  Isabella,  queen  of  France, 
died  a  little  before  him,  despised  by  the  English, 
detested  by  the  French,  and  reduced  in  her  latter 
years  to  witness  with  an  unnatural  horror  the  sue-' 
cess  of  her  own  son  in  recovering  possession  of  his' 
Idngdom.  The  duke  of  York,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  executed  in  the  beginuing  of 
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ll^  I^t  reipj^  wa&  s^fipc^^tqd  suceaasdr  iio  tbe  duke 
^  B^j^min  the  pegeaqy  of  France ;  bmt  as  seven 
9ao9j^  elapsed  before  hb  commission  passed  the 
$eal9»  1m  lou^d  on  Iu3  s^rrtval  the  capital  already 
Ip^.  T^9  ]^9glish  were:  still  makers  o£  many  fine 
j^vi^p^^  in,  ^Tds^m  i .  but  ai.  the  auctions  of  the 
foof^Mff^e  ^nitir^ly  agamat  tfaenm  Chairles  always 
rec^i^«4  ^1^  uiteUlgei^ce  of  the  state  and  motiona 
eg  t^ft  ^mP^  i.  ^  kihstbilwte  ware  ready  to  joki 
i^  any  a^^ippls  st^^at  tha  garri^iOM^^  and  thus 
ground  wa^Qominjua^ tji(mgh;^.wliy  gained . iipon 
the  English* 

*■    •  - 

Ann.  1440  to  1446. 

;^ot2^.  ^rAie$,  ^wur^t  of  undedaivit  ho&tifities^ 
sf^tms^  ^t'  la^t  d^oy^  c^  poace^  and  they  set  on 
foq^  il^^^tipps/;  buit  the  prOposaJs  and  den^anda 
^ff  ^Iv  B9f Mi^:  w#)t9  stilfl  sp  wide  oi  esudi.  od^r, 
t^(:  a^  hope'  ofi  ^C!^omniodaidk)n  iioinedialEdy 
l^^|p^ap9,d.th^  M/iaivwdth:F^        Gonfii9ued  10  the 

:  -^JfteW  IftP^rc  qf  st^l^  waft  &».titeted  ia  1440; 
under  the  title  of  VisQfmats^  md-  placed  faek>w  di^ 
earls  and  above  the  barons.  The  baron  Beaumont 
was  the  ^  first  promotedv  to<^  t^at  new  dignity,  and 
was  created  viscount  Beaumont  in  full  parliament 
^  R^§g4pg^;JQn^t^lp  *  l^ih  ^t^ar^i  oi  that  year^ . 

■flljf  nlf 2jfl?,  Qf  tiJi9,diiJ^;Qfr  Orfewfi,  who; was  the 
i^^.^itl^  4m^  princsfr;^]^  t]^  blo^d:  tflkenr  pinners 
^  ;hR^b?i^#,.4zji|^$ij^^^^  tha,t  remained  ia  tka 
h^^^ijfl  t;l\fr  l^agl^Nfek!  i^as.considefipd  ab  thiat.tiiiie 
^^^  3r  v^)*!  ^i^f^^gf^)^.  nijE^a^Uf ei  noit  only  on  accoiuiit 
ojjL  %^p  J^tyrfeWo  tfo^f ae/dl*  nobW.he^ciftemL  for  Ms 
WWP^^li a,s,wWi^93?l}5  ^wL'to  tHM>thkd$  of  aH.the 
^^r^ftr^iflftcjB  sj^K^ki  gBWIted  by  the*  paiiliamfflat) 
4HiWg  sev|e^^ywrs  ffti?  tfee  swppwt  of  the  .wapn,  ^^^^ 
2^ » guying-  aih?A^  i|i  thj3;cpurt.o^  fhtnce  to  thoso 


nninerdija  ^iDalpofitehts,  who»  Shacbs  u^s.  aft  /pxe-: 

sfifiti  abk  wUii  gceat  diffisul^yi  ^-^^^^'^^^  -J^'hua 
was  the  duke  o£:  Oiilaaa&  sestoredb  ta  his.liha^^ 
aA»r  a- i^plHttty  q£  t>i5ettty^£h9^  yearsj} '  an  4ii>k^ 

o£  Bur^^dQc^  a&'a  pfedg^  q6iIu&  muiem  reroodlbiri 
tjoa.wUhet^ ii^nilyiof  GkleaHs^  fiuaioitatiec^  to  dkai^ 
pf UK»t  tjhafo^rment  .0J  hbivanaom^  wiudi  waL^eqinit 
toi  thirty  Uipuisafltid:  pounds  iSfierUng«  '  The<  oaif^iQalr 

mea^re^  powaliled  in  anodior  ^oiiit  oS  stiil  .'grcafias 
moment.  That  prelate  had  always  encoujBgec^ 
every  proposal  of  accommodation  with  France,  and 
as  it  was  found  i^ippssil^is  tQ  s^^yst  the  terms  of  a 
lasting  peace,  he  supported  by  so  many  powerful 
mi)liA?es''the  oficesfiitfy  o£  a  siispaisif)a.  os  btetiHties, 
tfa^t  the^  ear}  q£  Siftfiq^ik  Wjad  dv^atbh^dr  to  owgqdate 
witb;thfiiFi»i]chiaiiaaisDer,  ajod.  a^^inruoe  fo^r^twiBOty*^ 
tsK0  montlifii  w^&  QO^diidid,;  ^bML  left  eveny  fim^ 
on  the  ^fisfiiit<  fiod^iag  betiweea  tlje  paitiefi. 
i:  laproppirtiDafas.'Heflir)^  admanaed.  in  yoass,  it  fce-i, 
auri^&i%  knosvai^  doat  ke  ^^a^  fitted  hotLi^fithe^ 
weakness.of  his.cha£a£t^  and  by  bisislendeic  capons, 
ciby^to  be  goxeibedf  bfi  tlDosei  ^vdio -appr  hin^ 

aod  ]£  waSv-easjiP  to  fooeseef  that/ hiL 'reign  wbuldi 
prom  a  porpeini^l  minbgityi  '  ^.h&wjasnbiuia  tiiie; 
t j9^ient)&tinid .  year  o£  his  age,  M&.iiaaiuaaq^'VfasTail 
ofajectQfi.coni^Bii^oa  between  tke.dukq  ofcGlpubesr 
tec,  who  proposed  a. daughter vofrtke  oount  ofvjkg-: 
rtwgnar,  andrjtkf  cai^diDal  o£  Wiiichfistfiir^s"  pasty,; 
who.had'Cafit  theic  eyes  on  Margaret,  of  -  Adjou,  "ike 
mosl  accomplished  princesa  of  Ijec  age  toth  in:  bo^  ^ 
and  mind,  imd  seemki^  to  pqssess  aU/theseiq^itiei* 
which.  wouldi^quaUy  em^.her  to.  aoqnior&tbe  a&«. 
cen^iant  over  iknry,  andi  to  supply  alb  hi;  defebtfi. 
ahd  weah^sses. .  The  pij^ivale^t  cnefli^  ofothe  caat*^ 
dinal  and  hiS)  asapdates,  induced  the  En^^sk  couttdt; 
to  detexsnine  that  proposals  of  marriage  -  ^hoiddr  bei 
made  to  Mkrgai^ ;  aad  the  earl  of  SttwUpwab  en-. 


« 
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trusted  with  the  liegodation.  The  proposals  were 
accepted,  and  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in 
ijighnd.  Suffolk  obtained  .first  the  title  of  mar- 
quis, then  that  of  duke,  and  even  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  for  his  services  on  that  occa- 
aom  The  princess  soon  after  her  arrival,  Altered 
mto  dose  connexions  with  the  cardinal,  and  his 
party,  the  diikes  of  Somerset,  Su&Ik,  and  Buck* 
•mg^biam,  who,  depending  on  her  powerful  support, 
lesdved  on  the  mud  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 


(^ 


Ann.  1447,  1448. 


^  The  duchess  of  Gloucester  is  accused  of  witch- 
<raft,  and  charged  with  having  in  her  possession  a 
wa3:en  figure  of  the  king,  which  she  and  her  asso- 
ciates, sir  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest,  and  one  Mar- 
gery Jordan  of  £ye,melted  in  a  magical  manner  before 
a'dow  fire,  with  an  intention  or  making  Henry's 
strength  waste  away  by  like  insensible  d^ees,  an 
accusation  evidently  al^urd,  but  wdl  calculated  ta 
make  a  deep  impression^  on  the  weak  and  credulous 
mind  of  the  king.  The  duchess  was  brought  to 
trial  with  her  pretended  confederate,  and  they  were 
all  pronounced  guilty.  The  duchess  was  condemned 
to  do  public  penance,  and  to  a  perpetual  imprison- 
ment; the  others,  were  executed.  The$e  violent* 
proceedings,  far  from  decdving  the  people,  increased 
their  afifeaion  for  a  worthy  prince  who  was  thus 
exposed,  without  any  possible,  means  of  defence  to 
the  injuries  and  fi^tiousness  of  such  enemies. 
These  sentiments  of  thepublic  alarmed  the  cardinal 
and  his  party,  and  determined  them  to  destroy  a 
man  whose  popularity  might  become  dangerous.  A 
parliament  was  summoned  for  that  purpose,  not  at 
London,  which  was  supposed  to  be  too  partial  to 
the  duke»  but  at  St.  Edmonds-bury.    As  soon  as 
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the  duke  appeared[>  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  though  without  marks  on  his  body 
of  any  outward  violence.  No  one  doubted  but  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  veng^ince  of  his  ene« 
mies. 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after 
his  nephew,  whose  murder  was  universally  ascribed 
to  him  and  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  for  which 
in  his  last  nK)ments  he  scppesaed  to  feel  the  utmost 
remorse.  What  share  the  queen  had  in  this  guilt 
was  not  known^  but  the.  general  opinion  was  that 
the  duke's  enemies  would  not  have  ventured  on 
such  a  deed  without  her  privity.  In  the  mean  time 
the  court  continued  to  be  divided  into  fections, 
which  were' enraged  against  each  other ;  the  people 
were  discontented  with  the  government ;  conquests 
in  France  were  overlooked  amidst  domestic  inci- 
dents, which  en^ossed  the  general  attention ;  the 
governor  of  Normandy  ill  supplied  with  money^ 
was  obliged .  to  dismiss  the  greatest  part  of  ms 
troops,  and  to  allow  all  the  fortifications  to  become 
ruinous;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
through  the  late  open  communication  with  France, 
bad  jenjoyed  frequent  opj^ortunities  of  renewing 
connexions  with  their  ancient  master,'  and  of  con- 
certing the  means  for  expelling  the  English.  The 
occasion,  therefore,  seemed  favourable  to  Charles 
for  brea,kiiig  the  truce,  during  which  he  had  em- 
ployed '  himself  with  great  activity  and  judgment 
in  repairing  the  calamities  to  which  France  had  so 
;long  been  exposed,  repressing  faction  in, his  court, 
restoring  the  course  of  public  justice,  introducing 
order  into  the  finances,  and  establishing  discipline 
in  his  army. 

VOJ-f  u  F  p 
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Jn7U  1449,  1450. 

Normandy  is  invaded  at  once  by  four  powerful 
armies,  one  commanded  by  the  king  himself,  a 

3»cond  by  the  duke  of  Britanny,  a  third  by  the  • 
uke  o£  Aleh9on,,  and  a  fourth  by ,  the  count  of 
Dunois.  All  the  places  open  their  gates  almost  as 
soon  as  the  French  appear.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
retires  into  Rouen.  Charles,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  presents  himself  before  the  gates  ^ 
the  inhabitants  call  aloud  for  capitulation  ;  Somerset 
retires  with  his  garrison  into  the  palace  and  castle, 
which  not  being  tenable,  he  is  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  to  purchase  a  retreat  to  Harfleur  by  t^^e  pay- 
ment of  fifty-six  thousand  crowns,  by  engaging  to 
surrender  almost  all  the  places  in  the  higher  Nor- 
mandy, -and  by  delivering  hostages  for  the  per-' 
formance  of  these  articles.  A  succour  of  four 
thousand  men  only  is  sent  from  England ;  but  soon 
after  their  landing  at  Cherbourg,  they  are  put  to 
rout  at  Fourmigny.  Somerset  shut  up  in  Caen^ 
without  any  prospect  of  relief,  is  obliged  to  capitu- 
late. In  short,  the  conquest  of  that  important  pro- 
vince was  completed  by  Charles  in  a  twelve  months 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Alike  rapid  success  attended  the  JVench  arms  ift 
Guienne.  After  all  the  small  places  about  Bordeaux 
were  reduced,  the  city  agreed  to  submit  if  not  re- 
lieved in  a  fixed  time,  and  no  relief  appearing,  thiB 
place  surrendered,  and  Bayonne  being  taken  soon 
after,  this  whole  province,  which  had  remsuned 
united  to  England  since  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
was,  after  a  period  of  three  centuries,  finally  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  French  monarchy. 

In  this  period  of  calamity,  a  new  interest  was 
revived,  which  jseemed  to,  have  lain  dormant,  m 
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the  timfes  of  prosperity.  Richard,  duke  of  York^ 
began  to  think  of  assertinj;  his  right  to  the  crown. 
As  he  descended  by  his  mothfer  from  Philippa,  only 
daughter  df  the  duke  of  Clarence  second  son  of 
Edward  IID  He  stood  plainly  in  the  order  of  sue* 
cession  befote  the  king,  who  descended  from  John 
of  Ghaunt,  the  third  son  of  the  same  Edward.. 
The  ensign  df  Richard  was  a  white  rose,  that  of 
Henry  a  red ;  this  gave  name  to  the  two  parties,* 
whose  contentiorls  were  now  about  to  drench  the 
kingdom  with  blodd. 

Richard  was  ^  man  of  valouf  Ind  abilities^  of  a 
prudent  conduct  and  mild  dispositions,  and  his 
Sdliances,  by  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ralph 
Nevil  earl  of  W^tmoreiand,  had  procured  him  many 
powerful  connexions  among  the  nobiKty ;  for  be- 
sides the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  lords  Lati- 
taer^  Rtuconberg,  and  Abergaveniiy,  this  illustrious 
iamily  r^ck^ned  among  its  members  the  two  great* 
isst  noblemen  in  the  kingdo^m  On  many  accounts^ 
namely,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  earl  of  War- 
tvickjcomriionly  kilown  from  the  subsequent  events 
by  the  appellation  of  the  King  Maker.  No  les^ 
than  thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  daily 
lived  at  his  board  in  the  dilfefent  manors  and  castled 
which  be  possessed  in  England^  But  the  most  fatal 
tircumstance  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Lan*^ 
caster^  was  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Glou« 
cester,  whose  character,  hdd  be  been  alive,  would 
have  intimidated  the  partizans  of  York,  but  whose 
toemoryj  being  extremely  cherished  by  the  people, 
served  to  throw  an  odium  on  all  his  murderers,  and 
above  all  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  known 
to  have  had  an  active  hand  in  the  crime.  The  cla- 
mours which  necessarily  rose  against  him  as  prime 
minister  and  declared  favourite  of  the  queen,  were 
thereby  augmented  to  a  tenfold  pitch,  and  became 
absolutely  uncontroulable.    SujQFoik  foreseeing  that 

7  p  2 
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an  attadc  frdcd  tbe  commons  "feroukl  -be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  public  haired  under  whidi  he  ku. 
boured,  endeavoured  to  overawe  Us  ^lemiefr  by 
boldly  presenting  himself  to  the  charge,  ^i4  calUng 
upon  them  to  shew  an  instance  of  hM  guflt.    Tha 
commons^  rather  provoked  at  his  cballesigei,  opened 
their  charge  against  him,  and  sent  up  to  the  peera 
an  accusation  of  high  treason  divided  into  several 
articles,  none  c£  which  could  bear  a  strict  scrutiny* 
The  conunons  being  probably  sensible  of  it,  boob 
after  sent  up  against  him  a  new  charge  of  misdeii 
meanour,  also  diirided  into  several  articles,  many 
of  \^hich  could  have  been  proved.      The  kingi 
alarmed  at  the  consequenceij,  found  np  other  means 
to  save  his  minister,  than  to  asnime  /upon  hiaaseif 
the  dedsion  of  the  trial  He  accordingly  summoned 
all  the  lords  to  his  apartment ;  ,the  prisoner  was 
produced  before  them,  and  asked  wfaat-hecquld  say 
in  his  own  defence.      He  denied  the  cbaige,  but 
submitted  to  the  k]0g*s  mercy.    Henry  ei^resaed 
himself  lid  sitisfied  with  tegard  to  the  impeach- 
ment for  tr^son,  but  as  to  &e  sectmd  rfor  misde- 
meanours, h^  declared  that,  by  virtue  of  Su&lk's 
t>wn  submission,  not  by  any  judidal  authority,  he 
banished  him  the  kingdom  during  five  ye^rsr    The 
lords  remained  silent,  but  ai  soon  as  they  returned 
to  their  owu  house,  they  entered  a  prott^t  that  this 
^sentence  should  no  wise  infringe  their  privileges, 
and  that  if  Suffolk  had  iosisted  upon  hi^-l^ht,  and 
had  not  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  king's  <:on}- 
mands,  he  was  entitled  to  a  trial  by  his  peers  ^n 
parliament.    His  enemies  considering  thi^  tr^sac- 
tion  26  an  escape  from  ju$tice,  employed  the  captain 
.  of  a  vessel  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Fr^usce; 
he  was  seized  near  Dover }   his  head  x^as  struck  off 
on  the  side  of  a  loi^  boat,  and  his  b0^y  thrown 
into  the  sea. 
After  the  death  of  Sufl^lk,  the  discontent^  <^  the 
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p60{de  broke  out  in  various  commodona,  which 
Mnere  soon  suf^ressed,  but  there  arose  one  in  Kent 
which  was  attended  with  more  dangerous  cpnse* 
quences.  John  Cade>  a  man  of  low. condition,  n^^ 
tiTeoriretand,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  into 
France  forxrimes^  obserying  on  his  retui:n  tp  En^ 
land  the  disposition  of  the-  people^  laid  on  them 
the  foundation  of  projects  which  were  at  first 
crowned  ^dth  surprising  success.  He  took  the 
name  of  John  Mortinier,  intending  to  pass  for  a  son 
of  that  John  Mortimer  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
^this  rdgn,  had  been  sentenced  to  death  and  fexe- 
OQted  withtmt  any  trial  or  evidence,  merely  upon 
an  indiotmient  of  high  treason.  On.  the  mere  men- 
tion of  that  popular  name,  the  common  people  of 
Kent,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  flocked 
to  Cade's  standard.  The  court  sent  against  the 
riotars,  a*  small  ibrcc^.  which .  was  defeated,  and 
^Cade  advancing  with  his  followers  towards  London, 
encamped  on  Blackheath;  and  sent .  to  the  court  a 
plausible  list  o£  grievances,  promising  that  when 
they  should  be  r^tressed,  and  when  lord  Say,  the 
treasurer^  and  Cromer,,  sheriff  of  Kent,  should  be 
punished  for  their  malversations,  h^  would  imme- 
diately lay  down  his  arn^s..  .The  citizens  of  London 
soon  after  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he  maiiv 
tained  during  some  time  'great,  .order  and  disci[dine 
among  his  followers,  but  being  oblige(l»  in  order  tq 
gntify  their  malevolence  against  Say  and  Cromer, 
ta  put  these  men  to  death  without  a  legal  trial,  he 
found  that  after  Jiaving  committed  this  crime,  he 
was  no  longer .  master  of  their  riotous  disposition. 
They  iMrokeinto  a  rich  house,  which  they  plundered. 
The  citizens,  alarmed  at  this  act  of  violence,  shut 
their  gates  against  them,  and  a  detachment  of  sol- 
diers sent  .by  the  governor  of  the  tower,  repulsed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  Kentishmen  were 
80  discouraged  by  this  blow^  that  vppn  i^eceiving  a 
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general  pardon  from  the  primate,  then  chancellor^ 
they  dispersed.  But  the  pardon  was  soon  after  an* 
nulled  as  extorted  by  violence ;  a  price  was  set  upon 
the  head  of  Cade,  who  retreating  to  Rochester^ 
was  discovered  and  slaih,  and  many  of  his  fdDoww^ 
were  capitally  punishe4  for  their  rebellion* 

Ann.  1451  to  1454. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  1451,  the  duke  of 
York  returned  &om  Ireland,  where  he  had  re« 
mained  during  all  those  disturbances )  and  l3ie  disf; 
positions  which  appeared  in  a  parliam^oit  assembled 
soon  after  his  arrival,  favoured  openly  the  expecta* 
tions  of  his  partisans.  The  lower  hcM^se  presented 
a  petition  against  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  had 
succeeded  to  Suffolk's  power  in  the  ministry  and 
credit  with  the  queen  against  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  sir  John  Sutton^ 
lord  Dudley,  and  several  others  of  inferior  rank, 
and  they  prayed  the  king  to  remove  them  for  evcf 
from  his  person  and  councils,  and  to  prohibit  them 
from  approaching  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court. 
The  king  durst  not  oppose  these  demands ;  he  an? 
swered,  that  except  the  lords,  hie  would  banish  all 
the  others  from  cotirt  duimg  x  year,  unless  he 
should  have  occasion  to  employ  them  in  suppressing 
any  rebellion. 

The  duke  of  York  trusting  to  these  symptoms, 
raised  an  arniy  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  marched 
towards  London,  demanding  a  refbnhation  of  the 
government,  and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  So- 
merset from  all  power  and  authority.  But  be  found 
unexpectedly  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  gainst  him } 
and  on  his  retreating  into  Kent,  be  was  followed  by 
the  king,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  army.  '  A  parley 
ensued  $  the  duke  of  York  still  insisted  upon  the 
removal  of  Somerset,  and  the  cottrt  putting  w. 
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arrest  that  nobleman,  seemed  to  comply  witK  the 
demand  of  the  duke,  who  was  then  persuadisd  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  king  in  his  tent,  and  on  his 
there  repeating  his  charge  against  Somerset^  he  s2kw 
that  minister  step  from  behind,  the  curtain,  and 
offer  to  maintain  his  innocence*  Richard  now 
found  that  he  had  been  betrayed  No  violence, 
however,  was  attempted  against  him,  thanks  to  the 
number  and  power  of  his  friends  in  Henry's  camp  ; 
he  was,  thdrefore,  dbmissed,  and  he  retired  to  his 
seat  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 

An  incident  happened  at  that  time^  which,  by 
tncreasihg.the  public  discbntents,  proved  favourable 
to  Richard^iB  pretensions.  '  Several  nobles  of  Gas* 
x:ony  affectionate  to  the  English  government,  came 
to  London,  and  offered  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
under  Henry.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  men,  was  sent  over  to 
support  them.  Bordeaux  opened  its  gates  to  him; 
and  he  made  himself  master  of  many  other  places  in 
Guyenne ;  but  Charles  VII.  hastening  to  resist  this 
invasion,  reconquered  all  these  places.  Shrewsbury, 
a  venerable  warrior,  above  fourscore  years  of  age, 
fell  in  battle,  and  all  hopes  of  recovering  Gascony 
vanished  for  ever.  The  English  expressed  great 
<iiscontent  on  the  occasion,  and  threw  all  the  blame 
on  the  ministry.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  in  the  month  of  October  1453,  when  the 
<jueen  was  delivered  of  a^  son,  who  received  the 
name  of  Edward.  A  few  months  after,  Henry  feH 
into  a  distemper,  which  so  far  increased  his  natural 
imbecility  that  it  rendered  him  incapable  of  main- 
taining even  the  appearance  of  royalty.  The  queen 
•and  the  council  finding  themselves. deprived  by  this 
accident  of  all  means  of  resisting  the  York  party, 
.sent  Somerset  to  the  tower,  and  appointed  Richard 
fieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  powers  to  open 
-and  hold  a  session  of  parUament.    That  assembly 
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ci'eated  him  protector  of  the  kki^om  dnratg'  plea- 
sure ;  yet^  the  duke  invested  without  any  opposi* 
tion  ^th  the  sovereign  authority  of  which  he  was 
so  ambitious,  appeared  somewhat  timid  and  irreso- 
lute in  receiving  it,  and  desired  that  it  mi^t  be  re- 
corded in  parli^unent  that  this  authority  was  con<^ 
ferred  on  him  from  their  own  free  impulse,  without 
any  application  on  his  part ;  he  expressed  his  hopes 
tl^at  they  would  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  he 
made  it  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  that  the  other 
lords  who  were  appointed  to  be  of  liis  councti^ 
should  also  accept  of  the  trust,  and  should  exercise 
it,  and  he  required  that  all  the  powers  of  his  office 
should  be  specified  and  defined  by  act  of  pariiament. 
TfaSs  unusual  moderation  betrayed  a  want  of  energy^ 
which  was  attended  with  fatal  consequences^  as  by 
giving  time  to  the  animosities  of  faction,  to  raise 
and  ferment,  it  proved  the  source  of  all  the  bloody 

^ars.  and  commotions  which  ensued. 

• 

Ann.  1455  to  1458. 

.Henry  being  so  far  recovered  from  his  distemper 
as  to  carry  the  appearance  of  exercising  the  royal 
power,  the  enemies  of  the  duke  of  York  .  deter- 
mined tlie  king  to  resume  his  authority,  to  annul 
the  protectorship,  to  release  Somerset  from  the 
tower,  and  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  administra- 
tion. Richard,  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
tion, levied  an  army,  but  still  without  advancing 
any  pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  complained  only 
of  the  ministers,  and  demanded  a  reformation  in 
the  government.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d 
of  May,  at  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  Yorkists, 
without  suffering  any  material  loss,  slew  about  five 
thousand  men,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
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York,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect  and  ten- 
derness,  assuming,  however,  into  his.  h^tnds  the 
whole  authority  of  the  crown. 

This  was  the  first  blood  spik  in  that  fatal  quarrel, 
which  lasted  no  less  than  thirty  years,  which  was 
signalized  by  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  is  com-. 
puted  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  andent 
nobility  of  England. 

A  parliamenc,  which  was  soon  after  assembled, 
granted  the  Yorkists  a  general  indemnity,  and  re^ 
stored  the  protectorship  to  the  duke,  who,  on  accept-* 
ing  it,  still  persevered  in  all  his  former  precautions  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  renewed  their  oaths  of 
fealty  to  Henry,  and  fixed  the  end  of  the  protector- 
ship to  the  majority,  of  his  son  Edward,  who  was 
vested  with  the  usual  dignities  of  prince  of  Wales, 
duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester.  This  par- 
liament issued  an  act,  by  which  they  repealed  all  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  since  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  and  which  had  reduced  the  crown  to 
great  poverty. 

.  The  vigour  and  spirit  of  <]ueeh  Margaret  sup- 
porting her  small  power,  soon  proved  sufficient 
to  wrest  authority  from  hands  so  httle  tenacious  as 
those  of  the  duke  of  York.  Availing  herself  of 
that  prince's  absence,  she  produced  her  husband 
before  the  house  of  lords,  and  as  his  state  of  health 
permitted  him  at  that  time  to  act  his  part  with  some 
tolerable  decency,  he  declared  his  intentions  of  re- 
suxhing  the  government,  and  of  putting  an  end .  to 
Richard's  authority.  This  measure  being  unex* 
pected,  was  not  opposed  by  the  contrary  party; 
the  king  was  declared  accordingly  to  be  reinstated 
in  sovereign  authority.*  Even  the  duke  of  York 
acquiesced  in  this  declaration,  and  hastened  to  his 
castle  on  receiving  intelligence  that  designs  were 
formed  against  his  liberty  ^xid  life.    The  same  mor 
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thre  compelled  the  carl  of  Salisbury  to  withdraw  into 
Yorkshire,  and  Warwidc  to  his  government  o£ 
Calais^  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
present  juncture,  as  it  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  only  regular  military  force  maintained  by  £ng«- 
knd*  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anxious  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  Uood  with  which  the  king-» 
dom  wa&  threatened,  interposed  with  his  good 
offices,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  parties  to 
agree  that  the  principal  leaders  on  both  sides  should 
meet  in  London,  and  be  solemnly  reconcMed*  Terms 
were  adjusted,  which  removed  not  the  ground  of 
difference^  However,  a  solemn  procession  to  St« 
I'aul's  took  place,  where  the  duke  of.  York  lod  the 
queen  Margaret,  and  a  leader  of  one  party 
marched  hand  in  hand  with  a  leader  of  the  oppo^ 
fite, 

Ann.  1459,  1460. 

This  s^)parent  harmony  was  of  short  duration^ 
One  of  the  king's  retinue  having  insulted  one  of  thQ 
earl  of  Warwick's,  their  companions  on  both  sides 
took  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensued  { 
the  earl  apprehending  his  life  to  be  aimed  at,  fled 
to  Calais,  and  both  parties,  all  over  Engbnd,  openly 
made  preparations  for  deciding  the  contest  by  war« 
The  general  rendezvous  of  the  Yorkists  was 
fixed  at  Ludlow.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  marching 
to  that  place,  was  overtaken  at  Blorefaeath,  on  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire,  .  by  lord  Audley,  who, 
though  commanding  much  superior  forces,  was 
completely  defeated.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  brought  over  a  choice  body  of  veterans,  on 
whom  it  was  thought  the  fortune  of  the  war  would 
much  depend,  was  betrayed  by  their  commander, 
who  deserted  to  the  king  during  the  night.  Tho 
yorkists  were  so  dismayed  at  this  instance  oi  trea« 
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dbery,  that  they  separated  next  day  at  the  approach 
of  the  royal  army.  ,  The  duke  of  York  fled  to  Ire- 
landy  and  Warwick  to  Calais,  where  his  great  popu-^ 
larity  among  aU  orders  of  men  soon  rendered  hia 
power  very  fcurmidable. 

In  the  next  year,  Warwick,  after  meeting  with 
some  success  at  sea,  landed  in  Kent  with  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  the  earl  of  Marche,  eldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  being  there  joined  by  many 
other  barons,  he  marched  up  to  London  amidst  the 
luxhrn^tions  of  the  people.  The  city  immediately 
opened  its  gates  to  him ;  and  his  troops  increasing 
on  every  day's  march,  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  fiure  the  royal  army,  which  hastened 
from  Coventry  to  attads  him.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Northampton,  and  was  soon  decided  against 
the  royalists,  by  the  infidelity  <^  lord  Gray  of 
Ruthin,  wh6^  commanding  Henry's  van,  deserted 
to  the  en^my  during  the  heat  of  action.  The 
slaughter  fell  diiefly  on  the  gentry  and  nobility ; 
the  common  people  were  spared  by  orders  of  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Marche.  Henry  himself  was 
again  taken  prisoner,  and  as  the  people  preserved 
a  tender  regard  for  him,  on  account  of  the  inno- 
cence and  siipplicity  of  his  manners,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  other  leaders  took  care  to  dis* 
tinguish  themselves  by  thdr  respectful  demeanour 
towards  him^  affecting  to  be  inimical  only  to  the 
queen  and  to  the  ministers. 

;  A  parliament  was  summoned  in  the  king'i^  name 
on  the  7th  of  October.  T|ie  duke  of  York,  who 
had  never  hitherto  openly  declared  any  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  began  now  to  state  his  claims  to  it^ 
but  with  such  a  moderation  and  such  a  regard  to 
law  and  liberty,  that  though  the  parliament  was 
surrounded  by  his  victorious  army,  he  pleaded^  his 
cause  before  them  as  his  natural  and  legal  judges. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  spirit  of  true  rationed 
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liberty,  ever  appeared  to  exert  itself  in  the  English 
senate,  and  in  which  recent  conquest  .did  not  super-^ 
sede  all  deKbetalion- '  The  pecnrs  look  the  matter 
inta  consider ation,  .with. as  much  mnquiUsty  as  if 
it  had  been  a  common  subject  of  debate :  they  d&p 
sired  the  assistance  oE  some .  considesabie  members 
among  the  commons  to;  deliberate  with  them ;  they 
heard  in  several  successive  days  the  reasons  aUedged 
for  the  duke  of  Yoric ;  tbey  proposed  objections  to 
his  claim^  and  after  receiving  answers  to.  them,  they 
proceeded  to  give  a  deci^on  j  they  declared  the  ikle 
of  the  diike  of  Yoifk-  to  be  certain  afld  indefeasi^ 
ble ;  but  in.  consideration  that  Henry  had  ei^oyed 
the  crown  without  disput^^  or  contnxv^rsy  dunng 
ihe  course  of  lhirty*eight  .ye&rs^  t}|ey  determined 
that  he  shouki  condtiue  to  possess  the  title  add  dir-- 
nity  during  the  remainder  of  his  1^  y  that  the  xSr- 
ministration  of  the  gorvemmentisfaonUl  remain  witli 
Richard,  whoshotfld  be' acknowledged  the  true  and 
lawful  heir  of  the  mionarcby.  Tbe-  duke  and,  the 
king  himself  acqiiiescejd  in  tfais^decision^and  the  aa 
thus  passed  with  the^  unanimons  consent  of  the 
whole  legislative  body #  . 

in  the  mean  time,*  queen  Margareft,  dwiays  activf^ 
in  defending  the  rigi^ts  of  her  family,  had  collected 
an  army  o£  twenty  thmkmd  meny  ^th  a  celnrity 
which  wd^  neither  «x|)ectejd  by  her  friends  nor 
apprehefided  by  he«  enemies.  The  dake*  c£  Yorky 
informed  of  her  appearance  in  the  north,  hastened 
thither  with  a 'body  of  five  thousand  meny  bulon 
his  arrival  at  Wakefield,  the  found  Umself  sa  much 
out-numbered  by  the  enexny,  that  he  retreated  into 
Sandal  Castle,  where  the  earl  of  Sali^btiry  and 
many  other  pUsdent'  counseHors  advised  him  to  re* 
main,  till  the  earl 'ofJLamarche*  his  son,  who  was 
lev^g  new  fprces  in  Wales,  could  come  to  his 
assistance*  But  the  duke  thought  that  he  should  be 
for  ever  disgraced,  if  by  taking  shelter  behind  walk, 


he  s|iould  lor  -z-  moia&ot'  ra^gn  the  victory  to  a 
vroms^iu  He  descended  into  the  plain  ^  and  offered 
battle  to  the.  enemy,  w;hich  was  instantly  accepted* 
The  great  inecj^ality  of  numbers  was  sufficient  alone 
t^  de<;ide  the  victory. '  The  duke  attacked  at  once 
in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  his  army,  was  killed  in 
the  action.-  His  body  being  found  among  the  'slain^ 
the  head  was  cut  off  by  Margaret's  orders,  and 
&sed  on  the  gates  of  York,*. with  a  paper-crown 
upon  it  in  derision  of  his  pretended  title.  The  earl 
of  Rutland  his  son,  a  youth  of  ^venteen,  was 
brought  to  lord  Clifford,  who  cnaurdered  in  cold 
biood  and  with  his  qwa  h^nds  this  innocent  prince^ 
represented  by  historians^  as  extremely  amiable. 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  .wa$  taken  prisoner,  and  im- 
mediatdy  behead^  by  mi^rtial  law,  with  several 
pther  persons  of  disi^inction.  The  duke  of  York 
peiished  in  the  fiftietfar  yearpf  his  age^  and  left  three 
$ons,  E^w^^d^  George,  and  ^Richard,  with  three 
4w^htprs. 

Ann.  1461. 

A&er  this  important  victory,  the'  queen  sent  a 
^noall  division  of  h^r  army  under  Jasper  Tudgr,  eari 
oi  Pembroke,  half  brother  to.  the  king,  against 
£dw^rd  the  present ,  (^uke  of  York,  an4  marched 
M^ith  the  rest  towards  London^  where  the,  earl  of 
■Warwick  had  been  left  with  the  command  of  the 
Yorkists.  Pembroke  was  defeated  by  Edward  at 
Mprtimqr  Cross,  with  the  loss,  of  near  four  thousand 
men.  He  escaped  by  flight ;  but  his  father,  sir  Owen 
T\idor^  was  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  be- 
headed by  Edward's  orders.  But  Margaret  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  the  earl  of  Warwick 
at  St.  Albans,  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Love- 
lace, who  commanded  a  -considerable  body  of  the 
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Yorkists,  and  withclrew  from  the  combat  when  the  1 

armies  were  the  most  ^xrarmly  engaged.  Edward^' 
collecting  the  remains  of  Warwioc's  troops, 'was 
soon  in  a  condition  of  giving  her  battle  with 
superior  forces,  and  hastened  towards  London  to 
meet  her ;  but  Margaret,  sensible  of  her  danger 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  her  army  to  the 
north. 

Edward  entered  the  capital  amidst  the  acclama* 
tions  of  the  citizens,  and  found  himself  so  much 

I)Ossessed  of  public  favour,  that  he  resolved  no 
onger  to  confine  himself  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  had  proved  so  prejudidal  to  his  father's 
cause.  He  determined  to  assume  the  crown,  and 
thenceforth  to  treat  the  opposite  party  as  traitors 
and  rebels  to  his  lawful  authority.  As  notwith- 
standing his  plausible  title,  a  national  consent  still 
seamed  requisite  to  precede  this  bold  measure,  and 
as  the  assembling  of  a  parliament  might  be  attended 
with  delays  and  other  inconveniencies,  he  pro^ 
ceeded  in  a  less  regular  manner,  which  he  thought 
sufficient  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  enemies 
to  throw  obstacles  to  his  elevation.  He  assembled 
his  army  in  St.  John's  fields;  great  numbers  of 
people  surrounded  them;  an  harangue  was  pro- 
nounced to  this  mixed  multitude.  Setting  forth 
the  title  of  Edward,  and  inveighing  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  Lancastrian  family ;  the  people 
were  then  asked,  whether  they  would  have  Henry 
of  Lancaster  for  king  ?  They  unanimously  ex- 
claimed against  the  proposal.  It  was  ^hen  de- 
jnanded  whether  they  would  accept  of  .Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York  ?  They  ex- 
pressed unanimously  their  assent  by  joyful  acclama- 
tions. 'A  great  number  of  bishops,  lords,  magis- 
trates, and  other  persons  of  distinction  were  next 
assembled  at  Barnard's  Castle,  where  the  popular 
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election  was  ratified,  and  the  new  king  was  on  the 
subs^uent  day  proclaimed  in  London,  by  the  title 
of  Edward  IV. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Heitry  VI.  whose  weak« 
nes39  apathy,  and  incapacity  were  the  characteristics 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  is  no  more  to  be  praised 
for  the  good  than  blamed  for  the  evil  which  oc- 
curred under  his  reign. 

The  most  remarkable  law  which  passed  at  that 
period,  was  that  for  the  due  election  of  members  of 
parliament  in  counties,  by  limiting  the  electors  to 
such  as  possessed  forty  shillings  a  year  in  land  free 
from  all  burthens  within  the  county.  Thi^  sum  was 
equivalent  to  near  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  the 
present  money.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  is  re- 
markable, as  it  proves  what  an  important  matter 
the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  -was  now 
become  in  England ;  that  assembly  began  indeed  at 
that  time  to  assume  great  authority^  and  the  com« 
mons  to  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws. 

Permission  was  given  by  parliament  to  export 
corn  when  it  was  at  low  prices,  wheat  at  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence  a  quarter,  money  of  that  age, 
and  barley  at  three  shillings  and  four-pence. 

The  first  instance  of  debt  contracted  upon  parlia* 
mentary  security  occurs  likewise  in  this  reign. 


4^  EOWARD  IV4  J^Periodff. 


EDWARD  IV.  Sixteenth  King  from  the  Conquest. 

[A  descendant  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward 
III/s  second  son  ;  born  Sept.  1442 ;  elected  king 
when  Henry  VI.  was  deposed^  March  5,  1461  ; 
crowned  June  29  following  j  privately  married 
to  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  widow  of  sir  John  Gray, 
1464 ;  dethroned  and  expelled  the  kingdom, 
1470;  restored  April  11,  1471;  died  April  9, 
1483,  at  Westminster ;  iged  41.J 

Ann.  1461  to  1467. 

^  Queen  Margaret,  whose  energy  never  failed  to 
rise  in  proportion  to  her  misfortunes,  retired  to  the 
north,  and  was  able  in  a  few  days  to  assemble  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  in  Yorkshire.  The 
young  Edward,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  hastened  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men.  Both  armies  met  at  Touton,  in  the 
county  of  York,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued.  While 
the  Yorkists  were  advancing  to  the  charge,  a  great 
fall  of  snow  driving  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
blinded  them,  and  this  advantage  was  improved  by 
a  stratagem  of  lord  Falconberg's,  who  ordered 
some  infantry  to  advance  before  the  line,  and  after 
having  sent  a  volley  of  flight  arrows,  as  they  were 
called,  amidst  the  enemy,  immediately  to  retire. 
The  Lancastrians,  prevented  by  the  thickness  of  the 
snow  from  perceiving  the  real  position  of  the  opposite 
army,  and  imagining  that  they  were  got  within  its 
reach,  discharged  all  their  arrows,  wnich  thus  fell 
short  of  the  Yorkists.  After  the  quivers  of  the 
enemy  were  emptied,  Edward,  rushing  upon  them 
with  impetuosity,  soon  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  routed  army  was  pursued  with  great  confu- 
sion, and  as  Edward  had  issued  orders  to  give  no 
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quarter,  above  thirty-six  thousand  men  are  com- 
puted to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  pursuit* 
Edward  entered  York  victorious,  and  taking  down 
the  heads  of  his  father  and  the  earl  of  SaJusbury, 
that  were  placed  over  the  city  gates,  put  up  that  of 
the  earl  of  Devonshire  in  their  stead. 

Margaret  hearing  the  fate  of  her  army,  fled  with 
Hertry  and  her  son  to  Scotland,  while  Edward  re* 
turned  to  London,  where  a  parliament  was  sum* 
moned  for  settling  the  government.  They,  with* 
out  hesitating  any  longer  between  the  two  funiUes, 
recognized  the  title  of  Edward  by  hereditary- 
descent  through  the  femily  of  Mortimer,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  king  by  right  from  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  had  also  the  same  lawful  title,  and 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  crown  from  the 
day  that  be  assumed  the  government  tendered  to 
htm  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  They  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  and  in- 
trusion of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  particularly  that 
of  thd  earl  of  Derby,  who  had  assumed  the  nam^ 
of  Henry  IV.  They  annulled  every  grant  which 
had  passed  in  those  reigns,  and  reinstated  the  king 
in  all  the  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  the 
crown  at  the  pretended  deposition  of  Richard  IL 
They  passed  an  act  of  forfeiture  and  attainder 
against  Henry  VI.  and  queen  Margaret  and  their  in- 
fant son  prince  Edward.  The  same  act  was  extended 
to  many  persons  of  distinction,  though  ih^ir  only 
crime  was  their  adhering  t<*  a  prince  whom  every 
member  of  the  parliament  had  long  recognized ; 
some  other  noblemen  who  were  detected  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  Margaret,  were  tried  by  martial 
law  before  the  constable,  condemned,  and  executed. 
This  arbitrary  form  first  introduced  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  now  accounted  for  by  the  violence 
of  the  times,    was  in  direct  contradictxpn   with 
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Magna  Charta,  and  no  regiilar  liberty  could  sub- 
sist with  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Lewis  XL  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  father  Charles,  was  led  from  motives  of  policy 
to  feed  the  flames  of  civil  discord  among  his  most 
dangerous  neighbours,  by  supporting  the  weaker 
party,  and  had  sent  accordingly  to  Henry's  assist- 
ance  a  sntall  body  of  troops,  which  landed  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Alnwick ;  but  the  solicitations  of  the  indefatigable 
Margaret  to  obtain  larger  supplies,  and  her  pro- 
mises to  deliver  up  Cakis,  if  her  family  should  be 
restored  by  this  means  to  the  throne  of  England, 
induced  Lewis  to  send  along  with  her  a  body  of 
two  thousand  men  at  arms,  which  composed  an 
army  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  and  enabled 
her  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  where  she  was 
soon  reinforced  by  a  numerous  train  of  adventurers 
from  Scotland,  and  by  many  partizans  of  the  family 
of  Lancaster ;  but  her  ill  fortune  still  attended  hen 
•Lord  Montague,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
niet  her  at  Hexham,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  her  army. 

After  this  defeat,  Margaret  flying  with  her  son 
into  a  forest,  where  she  endeavoured  to  conceal 
herself,  was  set  upon  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night  by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  rings 
and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nity. The  partition  of  this  rich  booty  having  raised 
d  violent  quarrel  among  them,  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  flying  with  her  son  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  forest,  where  she  wandered  t31  she  was  over- 
come with  hunger  and  fatigue.  While  in  this 
wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber  approach  with 
•  liis  naked  sword,  and  finding  that  she  had  no  means 
of  escape,  she  suddenly  emlnraced  the  resolution  of 
trusting  entirely  for  protection  to  his  faith  and 
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generosity^  and  pf esenting  to  him  tke  young  prince^ 
"  Here,  my  friend,'*  said  she,  "  I  conmiit  to  your 
care  the  safety  of  your  king's  son.**  The  man; 
struck  with  the  singularity  of.  the  event,  and  re- 
called to  virtue  by  the  flattering  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  vowed  not  oiily  to  Abstain  from  all  injury 
against  the  princess,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  her  service.  By  his  means  she  reached  the  sea 
coast,  and  embarked  for  Flanders,  whence  she  passed 
into  her  father's  court,  where  she  lived  several 
years  in  retirement.  Her  husband  was  not  so  for* 
tunate :  some  of  his  friends  conveyed  him  into 
Lancashire,  where  he  reoisuned  conceded  during  a 
twelvemonth ;  but  he  was  at  last  detected,  delivered 
up  to  Edward,  and  thrown  into  the  tower,  where 
he  owed  his  safety  to  the  contempt  which  his  ene* 
mies  had  entertained  of  his  courage  and  his  under- 
standing. 

Edward  thus  freed  from  all  apprehensions  about  the 
solidity  of  his  title  and  the  security  pf  his  govern* 
ment,  delivered  himself  up  without  dbntrbul  to  his 
favourite  passions*  Though  inured  to  the  ferocity  of 
civil  wars,  he  was  at  the  same  time  extremely  devoted 
to  the  fair ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  person^  as  well  as  the 
gallantry  of  his  address,  even  unassisted  by  his  royal 
(ugnity,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  facilitate  the 
success  of  his  applications  for  their  favour^ 

From  the  unanimity  of  almost  all  the  historians^ 
.we  are  induced  to  believe  that  at  this  juncture, 
Warwick,  knowing  how  difficult  it -was  to  confine 
the  ruling  passion  of  Edward  within. the  strict  rules 
of  prudence,  wanted  to  turn  him  from  these  pur<* 
suits  5  he  accordingly  represented,  to  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  his  throne  both  by  the  pro- 
spect of  issue  and  by  foreign  alliances,  and  he 
induced  him  to  make  aj^licatioi)  to  Bona  of 
Savpy>  sister  to  the  queen  of  France,  who  would 
by  her  marriage  insure  him  the  friendship  of  that 
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power,  whldi  wis  alone  both  able  and  indined  to 
give  asastance  to  his  rival.  To  give  more  weight 
to  this  negpdation  by  the  eminent  rank  and  cr^it 
of  the  personage  entrusted  with  it,  it  is  asserted 
that  Warwick  himself  was  dispatched  to  P^ris, 
where  the  princess  then  resided,  and  demanded 
Bona  in  marriage  for  the  king.  But  whilst  the  eail 
was  hastening  the  negodation  in  France,  Edward 
himself  rend^ed  it  abortive  at  home,  by  marrying 
secretly  Eli^beth  WoodviUe,  with  whom  he  had 
fallen  in  love,  and  whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  debauch*  The  proposals  made  by  Warwick  had 
been  accepted  by  the  court  of  France,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  agreed 
on,  and  the  bringing  over  the  princess  to  England,, 
when  the  secret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke  out. 
The  haughty  earl  deeming  himself  affronted  both 
by  being  employed  in  this  fruitless  negociation,  and 
by  being  kept  a  stranger  to  the  king's  intentions, 
inmiediately  returned  to  England  inflamed  with 
rage,  which  Edward  did  not  condescend  to  sooth 
by  any  apology  :  his  shame  or  pride  prevented 
him  from  so  much  as  mentioning  the  matter 
to  Warwick,  whose  discontent  was  still  more  exas- 
perated, when  he  saw  the  queen  drawing  every 
grace  and  favour  to  her  own  friends  and  Hndred, 
and  excluding  those  of  the  earl,  whom  she  regarded 
as  her  mortal  enemy; 

.  Warwick  pursued  his  revefige  with  as  much  pru- 
dence as  activity.  As  Edward, had  obtained  from 
^parliament  a  genelral  resumption  of  all  the  grants^ 
lie  had  made  since  his  accesskm,  this  act  gave  ^ 
general  ^darm-to  the  nobility  and  disgusted  many 
even  zealous  partizans  of  the  family  of  York.  'But 
the  most  considerable  that  Warwidk  acquJi-ed  to 
his  party  was  the  duke  of  Clarence,  tlie  king's 
second  brother.  Warwick  offered  him  in  marriage 
his  eWfest  daughter  and  coheir  of  his  immense  for- 
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tune;  a  settlement,  wiuch,  as  it  was  superior  to 
any  that  the  king  himself  could  confer  upon  him^ 
immediately  attached  him  to  the  party  of  the 
earL 

Arm.  1468,  1469,  1470. 

While  this  cloud  was  gathering  at  home,  Edward, 
sen^ble  of  the  advantage  of  entering  into  for^gn 
alliance  to  secure  himself  against  his  enemies,  was 
determined  to  it.  Charles,  the  present  duke  of  Bur- 
^ndy,  whose  martial  disposition  had  acquired  him 
the  surname  of  Bold^  sent  over  his  natural  brother, 
commonly  called  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  to  carry 
in  his  name  proposals  of  marriage  to  Margai-et,  the 
Jking*s  sister.  Edward,  pleased  with  strengthening 
himself  by  so  potent  an  ally,  bestowed  his  sister 
upon  Charles,  and  in  the  mean  time  concluded 
a  league  with  the  duke  of  Britanny. 

These  schemes  were  soon  frustrated  by  intestine 
commotions  which  engrossed  all  Edward's  attention. 
The  hospital  of  St.  Leonard's,  near  York,  had  re- 
ceived from  an  ancient  grant  of  king  Athelstan,  a 
right  of  levying  a  thrave  of  corn  upon  every 
plough-land  in  the  country,  and  the  people  com- 
plained that  this  revenue,  instead  of  being  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  secreted  by  the 
managers,  and  employed  to  their  private  purposes. 
After  long  repining  at  the  contribution,  they  re- 
fused  payment,  and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  censures 
being  issued  against  them,  they  rose  in  arms,  fell 
upon  the  managers,  whom  they  put  to  the 
sword,  and  proceeded  in  a  body  fifteen  thousand 
strong  to  the  gates  of  York.  Lord  Montague,  who 
commanded  in  those  parts,  opposed  himself  to  their 
progress,  and  seized  their  leader,  whom  he  ordered 
immediately  to  be  led  to  execution  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  times.    The  rebels,  however,  still 
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continued  in  arms,  and  being  headed  by  men  of 
greater  distinction,  they  advanced  southward.  The 
earl  of  Pembroke  being  ordered  by  Edward  to 
march  against  them,  the  two  armies  approached 
each  other  near  Banbury,  and  Pembroke  havinj 
taken  in  a  skinnish  one  of  their  new  chiefs,  ordere< 
him  immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The  rebels 
less  terrified  than  enraged  at  this  execution,  attacked 
with  fury  and  routed  the  Welch  army,  put  them  to 
the  sword  without  mercy,  and  having  seised  Pem- 
broke, they  took  immediate  revenge  upon  him  for. 
the  death  of  their  leader.  Meanwhile  the  northern, 
rebels  sending  a  party  to  Grafton,  seized  the  earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  son  John,  tlie  father  and  brother-in* 
law  of  the  king,  and  they  were  immediately  exe- 
cuted. 

David  Hume  very  judiciously  observes,  that  there 
&  no  part  of  English  history  since  the  Conquest,  so  ' 
obscure,  so  uncertain,  so  little  authentic  or  consistent 
as  that  period  of  the  wars  between  the  two  Roses:  his- 
torians differ  about  many  material  circumstances; 
some  events  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  which 
they  almost  all  agree,  are  incredible  and  contra^ 
dieted  by  records.  There  is  no  possibility  for  in- 
stance of  accounting  for  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  this  time.  It  is  agreed  that 
he  resided  together  with  his  son-in-law  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  in  his  government  of  Cal^s,  during  the 
commencement  of  this  rebellion,  and  that  his  bror 
ther  JMontague  acted  with  vigour  against  the  nor- 
thern rebels.  Thence  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
the  insurrection  did  not  proceed  from  his  instiga- 
tion, though  the  murder  committed  by  the  rebels 
on  the  earl  of  Rivers,  his  capital  enemy,  forms  on 
the  other  hand  a  violent  presumption  against  him ) 
but  it  vanishes  when  we  see  Warwick  and  Clarence 
coming  over  to  England,  offering  their  services  to 
Edwjird,  who  receives  them  without  the  least  suspi- 
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cion,  and  entrusts  them  with  the  highest  commands 
in  which  they  persevere  in  their  fidelity.  Soon  'after 
the  rebek  are  quieted  and  dispersed  by  a  general 
pardon  granted  by   Edward  from   the   advice   of 
Warwick;  but  why  should  that  nobleman,  if  unfaith^ 
ful,    have    endeavoured    to    appease    a    rebellion 
of  which  he  was  able  to  make  such  advantages  ? 
After  this  insurrection  there  was  an  interval  of  peace, 
during  which  the  king  loaded  the  family  of  War- 
wick with  honours  of  the  highest  nature.    He  made 
lord  Montague  a  marquis  by  the  same  name,  he 
created  his  son  George  duke  of  Bedford ;  he  pub- 
licly declared  his  intention  of  marrying  that  young 
nobleman  to  his  elder  daughter  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth,  who,  as  he  had  no  sons,  was  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown ;   yet  we  find  that  soon  after 
being  invited  to  a  feast  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
a  younger  brother  of  Warwick  and  Montague,  he 
abruptly  left  the  entertainment,  which  the  historians 
account  for  by  saying,  that  he  entertained  a  sudden 
suspicion  that  these  noblemen  intended  to  seize  his 
person,  or  to  murder  him.     But  how  could  these 
pretended  suspicions  agree  with  the  positive  fact, 
that  during  these  transactions,  and  to  quell  a  new 
insurrection  which  arose  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
headed  by  sir  Robert  Welles,  son  to  the  lord  of  that 
name,  Edward  had  entertained  so  little  jealousy  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick  or  duke  of  Clarence,^  that  he 
sent  them  with  commissions  of  array  to  levy  forces 
against  the  rebels,  who  were  thirty  thousand  strong  ? 
It  is  true  that  at  that  period,  instead  of  levying 
troops  for  the  king,  they  raised  them  in  their  own 
name,  issued  declarations  against  the  government, 
and  complained  of  grievances,  oppressions,  and  bad 
ministers.       The  unexpected  defeat  of  Welles  dis* 
concerted  all  their    measures;    they   retired    into 
Lancashire,   where  they  were  obliged  to  disband 
their  army  and  to  fly  to  Calais, 
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Such  was  iadeed  the  first  act  of  open  rebellion  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
against  Edward.  The  first  historians  of  that  reign, 
finding  themselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  capital 
an  offence  by  authentic  proofs,  have  had  recourse 
to  suppositions  or  conjectures,  without  being  aware 
of  adopting  none  that  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  most  certsun  and  undeniable  facts  relating  to 
that  period,  and  their  negligence  in  that  respect  is 
the  only  cause  of  the  obscurity  and  contradictions 
of  that  part  of  the  history  of  England.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  supposed  or  conjectured  that 
Warwick  had  been  sent  to  France  to  dwiand  Bona 
de  Savoy  in  marriage  for  Edward,  that  his  proposals 
had  been  accepted  and  the  treaty  fully  concluded, 
when  Warwick  being  informed  of  the  secret  mar- 
riage of  Edward,,  returned  to  England  inflamed 
with  rage  and  indignation.  Such  was  the  account  - 
given  first*  by  Poly dore  Virgil  (p.  513),  and  by 
Holingshed  (p.  667),  and  since  copied  by  the  other 
historians  j  but  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  any 
pubHc  records  of  that  pretended  embassy,  and 
Rymer,  who  collected  and  commented  on  them  with 
so  much  exactitude,  did  not  even  mention  it.  Be- 
sides, if  that  supposed  negociation  had  taken  place 
and  had  been  carried  so  far,  its  issue  would  have 
been  an  offence  of  such  gravity  against  Lewis  XL 
the  most  resentful  of  all  princes,  that  he  would 
never  have  passed  it  over  in  silence.  However,  not 
a  word  about  his  resentment  is  to  be  found  in  any 
English  or  French  historian.  Thence  it  must  be 
concluded,  that  if  Edward,  as  it  is  very  likely,  ever 
h^d  any  idea  of  demanding  Bona  de  Savoy  in  mar- 
riage, no  negociation  about  it  had  been  opened  with 
France  before  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Wood-, 
ville,  and  that  Warwick,  instead  of  going,  as  an 
ambassador  to  Paris,  went  only  to  his  government 
of  Calais,  where  he  generally  resided  a  part  of.  the 
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year.  This  point  being. thus  settled,  it  will  remain 
only  to  take  into  consideration  the  well  known 
character  of  Warwick,  and  the  only  facts  proved 
by  public  records,  to  clear  up  all  the  contradictions 
and  obscurity  which  occuf  at  every  page  of  the 
history  of  that  part  of  Edward's  reign. 

As  to  the  character  of  Warwick,  it  is  unani- 
mously attested  by  all  the  historians  of  those  times, 
that  this  nobleman,  to  whom  Edward  was  certainly 
indebted  for  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  of  sucn 
a  temper  as  not  to  suffer  with  patience  the  least 
diminution  of  that  credit  which  he  had  long  en- 
joyed, and  which  he  considered  as  the  due  reward 
of  his  important  services  ;  and  though  he  had  re- 
ceived so  many  grants  from  the  crown,  that  the 
revenue  arising  from  them  amounted,  besides  his 
immense  patrimonial  estate,  to  eighty  thousand 
.crowns  a  year,  his  ambitious  spirit  was  still  dissatis- 
fied, so  long  as  he  saw  others  surpass  nim  in  au- 
thority and  influence  with  the  king.  Thence  it 
must  be  naturally  concluded,  that  he  could  not  see 
w^ithout  the  highest  discontent,  that  the  queen 
carried  so  far  her  ascendancy  over  Edward,  as  to 
draw  every  grace  and  favour  to  her  own  friends  and 
kindred,  and  to  exclude  those  of  Warwick,  who 
was  too  deep  and  prudent  a  politician,  not  carefully 
to  conceal  his  resentment  until  some  favourable  op* 
portunity  would  enable  him  to  make  Edward  repent 
of  his  ingratitude.  In  the  mean  time,  as  in  those  ages 
of .  civil  convulsions  and  disorders,  a  rebellion  could 
possibly  under,  such  a  powerful  leader  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  overturn  the  throne,  Warwick  wanted 
to  acquire  to  his  party  a  prince,  who,  in  such  an 
emergency,  could  succeed  Edward,  and  over  whom 
he  could  secure  to  himself  a  powerful  and  per- 
manent ascendancy.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for 
his  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  second 
brother  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who, 
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fccing  himself  greatly  injured  by  the  uncontrouled 
infinence  of  the  queen,  was  very  much  disposed  to 
gfve  countenance  to  all  the  malcontents.    Now  it  is 
jproved  by  the  public  records,  that  soon  after  this 
marrbge  the  duke  of    Clarence   and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  went  over  to  Calais,  where  they  remained 
trll  after  the  beginning  of  the  insurreaion  which 
troke  out  in  Yorkshire.     When  they  came  back  to 
Eogland,  they  ft)und  themselves  in  the  alternative 
©f  joining  the  king  or  of  supporting  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  their  subsequent  conduct  cvmces  that  they 
would  have  preferred  the  latter,  had  they  found  the 
insurrection  as  powerful  as  necessary  to  answer  their 
purposes ;  but  such  not  being  the  case,  they  ofiered 
their  services  to  the  king,  were  received  without 
any  suspicion,  and  stHl  persevered  in  then-  fidefity. 
Soon  after,  the  insurrection  was  quieted  and  dis- 
persed by  a  general  pardon    granted  by  Edward 
feom  the  advice  of  Warwick,  which  could  not  fail 
to  make  him  popular  among  the  rebels,  whether  he 
fed  intended  it  or  not ;  an  observation  which  has 
fcecn  omitted  by  all  the  historians, '   Another  fsict 
equally  proved  by  public  records  is,  that  in  the  in- 
terval of  peace  which-  followed   the  insurrection, 
Xdwasrd  acknowledged  the  services  of  Warwick,  by 
loading  his  family  with  honours  and  favours  of  the ' 
fc^hest  nature  ;  and  that  he  was  invited  to  a  feast 
I)y  th^  archbishop  of  York,  a  younger  brother  to 
Warwick  and  Montague.     Almost  all  the  historians 
;is$ert  that  Edward  was  about  this  time  taken  pri- 
soner by  Clarence  and  Warwick,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
lut  that  being  allowed  to  take  the  diversion  of  Jiunt- 
Ing,  he  made  his  escape,  and  afterwards  ch^^ced  the 
rebels  out  of  the  kingdom.       "  But  that  all  the 
story  is  false,*'  says  Hume,  (vol.  iii.  p.  472,)  **  ap- 
pears   from  Rymer,  where  we  find  that  the  king 
throughout  all  this  period  continually  exercised  his 
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authority,  and  never  was  interrupted  in  his  govern* 
inent/'  As  it  appears  also  that  during  the  feast  at 
the  archbishop  of  York,  the  king  went  off  abruptly, 
Hume  pretends  that  he  entertained  a  sudden  suspi- 
cion that  they  intended  to  seize  his  person,  or  to 
murder  him,  (vol.  iii.  p,  246) ;  but  this  story  is  not 
less  erroneous  than  the  former,  and  Hume  himself 
says  in  the  following  page,  thsit  "  Edward,  during 
these  transactions,  had  entertained  so  little  jealousy 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  or  duke  of  Clarence,  that 
on  the  7  th  of  March  1470,  he  sent  them  with  com- 
inissions  of  array  to  levy  forces  against  the  rebels/' 
Besides  in  the  king's  manifesto  against  them,  where 
he  enumerates  all  their  treasons,  he  mentions  no 
such  fact ;  he  does  not  so  much  as  accuse  them  of 
exciting  Welles's  rebellion ;  he  only  says  *that  they 
exhorted  him  to  continue  in  his  rebellion.  This 
authentic  document  throws  a  great  light  upon  the 
w^hole  of  these  transactions,  as  it  appears  by  it,  that 
Clarence  and  Warwick's  rebellion  took  phce  only 
when  they  found  that  their  party,  reinforced  by  aU 
%he  malcontents,  and  above  all  by  Welles*s  insurrec- 
tion, thirty  thousand  men  strong,  and  by  the  re^ 
mainder  of  Yorkshire's  insurrection,  who  were  in« 
debted  to  Warwick  for  the  general  pardon  grailted 
to  them,  would  enable  them  to  attack  the  king's 
army  with  superior  forces.  The  unexpected  defeat 
pf  Welles  prevented  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
of  which  the  king  being  timely  informed,  issued, 
on  the  23d  of  March  J  470,  an  order  for  apprehend- 
ing Clarence  and  Warwick,  and  a  proclamation,  by 
which  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  or  one 
hundred  a  year  in  land  was  offered  to  any  that 
would  seize  them,  which  obliged  them  to  fly  to 
Calais. 

Lewis  XL  uneasy  at  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  with  Edward,  received  with  the  greatest 
jregaurd  the  exiled  Warwick,  \vhpm  he  hoped  to 
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snake  his  instrument  in  overturning  the  government 
of  England,  and  re-establishing  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, though  there  never  was  a  greater  animosity 
than  that  which  existed  between  that  house  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  But  his  present  distresses  and 
the  entreaties  of  L^wis,  made  him  hearken  to  terms 
of  accommodation ;  and  Margaret  being  sent  for 
'from  Angers,  where  she  then  resided,  it  was  soon 
stipulated  between  them,  that  Warwick  should 
espouse  the  cause  of  Henry,  and  endeavour  to  re» 
store  him  to  liberty,  and  to  re-establish  him  on  the 
throne ;  that  the  administration  of  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  young  Edward^  Henry's 
son,  should  be  entrusted  conjointly  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Cbrence;  that  prince 
Edward  should  marry  the  second  daughter  of  War- 
wkk ;  and  that  the  crown,  in  case  of  the  feilure  of 
male  issue  in  that  prince,  should  descend  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  king 
Edward  and  his  posterity*  ITie  marris^e  of  prince 
Edward  with  the  second  daughter  of  Warwick, 
was  immediately  celebrated  in  France. 

Lewis  XL  prepared  a  fleet  to  escort  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  granted  him  a  supply  of  men  and 
money.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  other 
hand,  fitted  out  a  larger  fleet,  with  which  he 
guarded  the  channel,  and  warned  incessantly  his 
brother  .in-law  of  the  imminent  perils  to  which  he 
was  exposed ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  this  fleet,  and 
left  the  sea  open  to  Warwick,  who,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, landed  at  Dartmouth  with  the  duke  of 
Clarence  and  a  small  body  of  troops,  while  Edward 
was  engaged  in  suppressing  a  new  insurrection  in 
the  north.  The  prodigious  popularity  of  Warwick, 
and  the  instability  of  the  English  nation  occasioned 
by  the  late  frequent  revolutions,  drew  $uch  multi* 
tudes  to  his  standard,  that  in  a  very  few  days  his 
army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  and  was 
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Continually  kk:reasing«  Edward  hastened  to  en- 
coonter  him ;  but  a  fake  akrm  treacherou^y  ispread 
in  his  quarters  by  the  fnarquis  of  Montague,  comi- 
pelled  hira  to  make  his  escape  by  flight.  He  had 
just  time  to  get  on  horseback,  and  to  hurry  with  a 
^mali  retinue  to  Lynne  in  Norfolk^  where  he  luckily 
found  some  ships  ready,  on  board  of  whidi  he  in* 
^tantljr  embarked,  and  left  Warwidk  entirely  mas- 
ter of  the  Mngdom  ekven  days  after  his  first 
IsHiding. 

Immediatcfly  after  Edward's  flight,  Warwick 
ixiatched  to  ^London,  and  taking  Henry  from  hw 
confinement  in  the  tower,  into  which  he  himself 
liad  been  the  tshief  cause  of  throwing  him,  he  pro- 
cl»med  him  king  with  great  solemnity,  A  parlia- 
ifnent  'Cvas  summoned  in  the  name  of  tliat  prince, 
and  there  th^  treaty  between  Margaret  and  the  eai4 
of  Warwick  was  foUy  confirmed.  Every  istatute 
made  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  was  repealed  ^ 
that  prince  wias  dedared  to  be  an  usurper,  he  and 
Ills  aidherents  were  attainted,  and  in  particular 
Ricliard  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  younger  brother, 
42u€en  Margaret,  who  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
England,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Warwid^^s 
success,  was  preparing  with  prince  Edward  for  her 
journey,  but  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  till  a 
new  revolution  no  less  sudden  and  surprising  than 
the  former,  threw  her  into  greater  misery  than  that 
-from  whidh  she  had  first  emerc^ed. 

Am.  1471,  1472,  J47S.  .' 

.  Ed^rd  having  received  a  suj^y  of  pioney  frorfi 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  four  large  vessels  arid 
a  small  squadron,  set  sail  for  England,  and  'dis- 
embarked at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire,  His  partizans 
^svery  moment  flocked  to  his  standaixl,  and  enableB 
him  to  present  himself  before  the -gates  of  London^ 
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.where  he  was  admitted,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  person  of  the  wretched  Henry,,  who  was 
once  more  plucked  from  his  throne,  and  sent  back 
to  his  former  mansion, 

Warwick  took  post  with  his  army  at  Bamet,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he  waited  for 
£dward>  when,  in  the  night  time,  the  duke  of 
Clarence  deserted  to  the  king,  and  carried  over  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men  along  with  him* 
Warwick  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  and 
as  he  rejected  with  disdain  all  terms  of  peace  offered 
hini  by  Edward  and  Clarence,  he  was  obliged  to 
hazard  a  general  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the 
.greatest  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  He  was  slain  in 
.the  thickest  of  the  engagement,  and  his  brother 
Montague  underwent  the  same  fate.  Queen  Mar^* 
garet  and  her  son,  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
knded  on  the  same  day  at  Weymouth,  supported 
by  a  small  body  of  French  troops.  When  she  heard 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Warwick,  and  of  her  hus* 
band's  captivity^  her  courage,  which  had  supported 
her  under  so  many  calamities,  quite  abandoned  her« 
At  first  she  took  sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  ^ 
but  being  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  Tudor, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  with  many  other  men  of  rank^ 
who  exhorted  her  still  to  hope  for  success,  she  re* 
sumed  her  former  spirit,  and  determined  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  the  ruins  of  her  fallen  fortunes.  She 
advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
and  Gloucester,  increasing  her  army  on  each  day's 
inarch  ;  but  she  was  overtaken  by  Edward  at 
Tewkesbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where 
the  Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated,  (4th  May 
,1471.) 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  being  taken  pdU 
soners,  were  brought  to  the  king^  wl^  asked  the 
prince  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  I  The 
young  pz:ince,  more  caindfiil  of  ins  high  birth  thaa 
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of  his  presebt  fortiabe,  replied,  that  he  catne  tlai- 
ther  to  chim  his  |ust  inheritance.  The  ungeneroiiis 
Edward,  enraged  at  his  intrepidity,  struck  him  <m,. 
the  fiace  with  his  gauntlet,  after  which  Uow,  "  Jae 
zvas  by  the^  kitig^s  servants  ivcoriimenth/  slain"  says 
John  Fabian,  who  died  in  1511?,  and  consequieatlf 
H'C'ed  on  the  spot  at  that  period. 

The  chronicle  of  Clrayhnd  of  the  same  ^affcCp 
says  that  the  prince  "was  slain,  but  names  nobody. 
Hall,  who  wrote  one  hundred  and  fifty  years'  after 
tiie  event,  says,  that*'^  they  tliat  stood  abovl,  wJdiA 
tvere  George  duke  of  Clarence^  Rkkard  duke  f^ 
Gloucester^  marquis  Dorset^  and  lord  Hastings^ 
suddenly  murdered  the  prince."  Holingshed  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  historians  have  repeated 
these  very  words,  ccmsequentiy  they  are  transcai- 
bers  and  no  hew  authority,  is  it  is  judiciously  ob* 
served  by  Mr*  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Historic^ 
Doubts  on  the  Life  and.  Reign  of  Richard  IIL  * 

Margaret  was  thrown  into  the  tower,  where  king 
Henry  suddenly  expired  a  few  days  after  the  battte 
of  Tewkesbury,  but  whether  he  died  a  natural  or 
viol^it  death  is  uncertain.      "  Divers  tales  "wesne 
told  about  it^'  says  Fabian  ;  ^^  but  the  most  commm 
fame  went^   that  he  was  killed  with  a  dagger  iy 
tJie  hands  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester"  This  opinioa 
has  been  adopted  by  many  historians,  who  have 
been  deceived  by  the  blind  and  indiscriminate  zeal 
with  which  every  crime  committed  in  that  bloodf 
age,  was  placed  to  Richard*s  account.    Other  atro- 
cious crimes  and  cruelties  he  certainly  committed  ot 
commanded  ;    ^^  but  mob-stories  or   LancastrioM 
Jbrgeries  ought  to  be  rejected  from  sober  history^ 
nor  can  they   be   repeated   tmthotU  tJiposing   tiw 
writer  to  tJie  imputations^  of  weakness  or  vulg^ 
credulity"    (Horace  Walpole,  ibid.  p.  lO.) 

Peace  being  now  re-established,  a  parliament  was 
summoned,  which  ratified  as  usual  all  the  acts  of 
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tlie    victor,   and    recognized  his   legid   authority, 
ixlward  thus  become  entirely  master  of  his  king- 
4^om,  and  having  no  longer  any  enemy  who  could 
give  liim  anxiety  or  alatm^  wholly  devoted  himself 
as  before  to  pleasure  and  2unuseinent.    Among  his 
mistresses  was  Jane  Shore,  the  wife  of  a  merchant 
in  the  city,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty  and  good 
sense,  but  who  had  not  virtue  enough  to  resist  a 
handsome  monarch.     The  severe  penance  inflicted 
upon  her  for  adultery  under  the  following  reign, 
has  given  her  a  celebrity  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
of  her  numberless  rivals. 

Ann,  1474  to  1477. 

A  league  is  formed  between  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  Edward  sti^ates  to 
invade  the  French  territories,  with  an  army  exceed- 
ing ten  thousand  men,  and  challenge  the  crowii  of 
France,  to  obtain  at  least  the  provinces  of  Guyenne 
and  Normandy.  Charles  promises  to  joda  him 
with  all  his  forces  to  acquire  Champaign,  and  free 
all  his  dominions  from  the  burthen  of  homage  to  the 
crown  of  France.  On  that  occasion  the  parliament 
voted  to  the  king  a  tenth  of  rents,  or  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  which  must  have  been  inaccurately 
levied,  since  it  produced  only  thirty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  They  added  to  this 
supply  a  whole  fifteenth  and  three  quarters  of  another. 
Btit  as  the  king  deemed  these  sums  still  unequal  to 
the  undertaHfng,  he  attempted  to  levy  money  by 
v:zY  of  benevolence,  a  kind  of  exaction,  which, 
except  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Richard 
II.  had  not  been  much  practised  in  former  times ; 
and  which,  though  the  consent  of  the  parties  was 
pretended  to  be  gained,  could  not  fee  deemed  en- 
tirely voluntary.  I'he  money  levied  by  the  fif- 
teenth, was  not  to  be  put  into  the  kind's  hands. 
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but  to  be  kept  in  religious  houses  to  be  imixiediately 
Refunded  to  the  people,  if  the  intended  expedition 
should  not  take  place.  After  th^se  grants,  the  par- 
Kament  was  dissolved ;  that  session  had  lasted  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  had  undergone  several 
prorogations,  a  practice  not  very  usual  at  that 
time.  .    ' 

The  king  passed  over  to  Calais  with  an  army  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  fifteen 
thousand  archers,  attended  by  all  the  chief  nobility 
of  England,  and  expecting  to  be  soon  reinforced  by 
the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,*  and  by  the 
count  of  St.  Pol,  constable  of  France,  who  was 
master  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  Somme,  and 
had  promised  to  join  the  league.  But  on  entering 
the  French  territories,  Edward  found  that  neither 
did  the  constable  open  his  gates  to  him,  nor  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  bring  him  the  smallest  assistance 
on  account  of  his  armies  being  employed  in  wars 
on  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  This  circumstance 
gave  great  disgust  to  the  king,  and  in<:lined  him  to 
hearken  to  the  advances  repeatedly  made  him  by 
Lewis  XI.  for  an  accommodation.  A  truce  of  seven 
years  was  concluded  between  them.  Lewis  stipu- 
lated to  pay  Edward  immediately,  seventy-five 
thousand  crowns  on  condition  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  army  from  France,  and  promised  to  pay 
him  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  during  their  joint 
Kves.  It  was  added  that  the  Dauphin,*  when  of  age, 
should  marry  Edward's  eldest  daughter.  In  order 
to  ratify  this  treaty,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to 
have  a  personal  interview  aJtPicquigny  near  Amiens, 
wherg  a  dose  rail  was  drawn  across  the  bridge, 
with  no  larger  intervds  than  would  allow  the  arm 
to  pass,  a  precaution  against  a  similar  accident  to 
that  which  bdSel  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  con- 
ference with  the  Dauphin  at  Montereau.  Lewis 
bestowed  pensions  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thou- 

VOL.  Ib  r  h 
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,  sand   crpTTUS  ,  a  ^  year   oa   several   of    Edwar^i^s 

favoxxrites. 

Tbe  most  honourable  part  of   this  treaty  for 
l^wis  XL  vas  the  stipulation  for  the  Uberty  of 
queen  Margaret,,  who  was  still  detauied  in  custody 
*  by  Edward.    Lewis  paid  fifty  thousand  crowns  for 
her  ransom,  aiid  she  passed  the  remainder  oi  her 
days  in  tranquillity  and  privacy  till  the  year  1482, 
fyben  she.  die4,  aj^er  having  acted  the  most  conspl- 
qf ous  part  op.  the  stage  of  the  world  by  her  manly- 
courage  and  energy,  and  by  her  undaunted  spirit 
in  adversity  j  she  had  neither  tlje  mild  virtues  nor 
t;he  weaknesses  of   her  sex,  and  had  she  been  a 
prince,  she  would  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
illustrious  of*  tl^e  age. 

Arm.  1478  to  148L  % 

The  dukeof  Clarence,however  important  hisservices 
had  been  in  deserting  Warwick,  at  the  batdeof  Barnet, 
had  never  been  able  to  regsun  the  king's  friendship, 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  former  confec^racy  with 
the  earl,  and  Edward  waited  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  give  veni;  to  his  resentment.  He  began  by  attack* 
ing  the  duke's  friends,  in  hopes  that  (he  impnident 
openness .  and  violence  of  his  temper  would  betray 
hxax  into  measures  which  might  be  the.^pufidsof  a 
capital  accusation.  In  these  circumstances,  the  kiag 
hunting  one  day  in  the  park  of  Thongs  l^rdet  of 
Arrow,  a  friend  of  the  duke,  killed  a  white  deer> 
which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  owner*  Burdet^ 
vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion,  s^  wished 
the  horns  of  the  deer  ih  the  belly  of  the.  persoa 
who  had  advised  the  Iqng  to  commit  that*  ipsult 
]apon  him  ;  upoa  this  iimpcent  expressimi  of  a  na- 
tural resentment,  he  was  brought  to  triai;  the 
judges  and  jury  were  found  servile  enpiJ^h  to  con- 
oemn  him  for  this  pretended  o:^ac%  an^  \»  WM 
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publicly  beheaded  at  Tyburn.  About  the ,  sanie 
time,  John  Stace,  an  ecclesiastic,  nfiore  learned  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy  than  was  usual  at  that 
time,  and  much  connected  with  the  duke,  as  well 
as  with  Burdet,  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  the 
imaginary  crime  of  necromancy,  and  was  condemned, 
put  to  the  torture,  and  executed. 

The  duke  of  Clarence,  in4ignant  at  these  acts  of 
tyranny,  was  open  and  loud  in  justifying  the  inno- 
cence, of  his  friends,  and  in  exclaiming  against  the 
iniquity  of  their  prosecutors.  The  king,  highly 
offended  with  his  freedom,  or  using,  that  pretence 
against  him,  committed  him  to  the  tower,  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  and  tried  him  for  his  life 
before  the  house  of  ^peers.  He  was  accused  of 
arraigning  public  justice  by  maintaining  the  inno* 
cence  of  men  who  had  been  condemned  in  courts 
of  judicature,  and  of  inveighing  against  the  iniquity 
of  the  king,  who  had  gjiven  orders  for  their  prose-- 
cution.  Edward  appeared  personally  as  his  brother's 
accuser,  and.  pleaded  the  ^ause  against  him^  But  a 
Sentence  of  condemnation,  even  when  this  extra- 
ordinary  circumstance  had  not  taken  place,  was  ia 
those '  times  a  necessary  consequence  of  any  prose- 
cution by  the  court  or  the  prevailing  party ;  and 
file  duke  of  Clarence  was  pronounced  guilty  by  the. 
peers.  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted 
him  after  his  condemnation,  was  to  leave  him  the 
choice  of  his  death ;  and  by  a  barbarous  allusion  to 
ills  passion  for  Malmesy,  or  rather  to  counteract  by 
ridicule  the  impression  of  such  an  atrocious  de^d, 
it  was  spread  about,  that,  according  to  his  choice, 
iie  had  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmesy ;  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this  vulgar  tale, 
as  incredible  as  ridiculous,  and  unsupported  by  any 
proofs,  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  the  his- 
torians. The  duke  Ic^  two  children  by  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  son  created 

HH  2        ' 
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an  earl  by  his  grandfather's  title,  and  a  daughter^ 
afterwards  countess  of  Salisbury. 

Ann*  1482. 

'  Lewis  XL  without  regard  for  the  treaty  of 
Rcqutgny,  contracts  the  Dauphin  to  the  princess 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  Edward's  revenge,  he  suc- 
ceeds by  a  proper  distribution  of  presents  in  the 
court  of  Scotland,  to  incite  James  to  make  war 
upon  England.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  sent 
immediately  to  that  country,  at  the  head  of  an. 
army  j  he  took  Berwick,  and  obliged  the  Scots  to 
accept  of  a  peace,  by  which  they  resigned  that  for- 
tress to  England.  This  silccess  emboldened  the 
king  to  think  more  seriously  of  a  French  war  j  but 
while  he  was  making  preparations  for  it,  he  was 
seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  expired  on 
the  9th  of  April  14S3,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign  ;  a  bad  and 
vicious  prince,  destitute  of  all  virtues ;  but  brave^ 
capable  of  activity,  vigour,  and  enterprise  in  great 
emergencies.  Besides  five  daughters,  he  left  two 
sons ;  Edward  prince  of  Wales  his  successor,  then 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  Richard  duke  of  York, 
in  his  ninth. 
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EDWARD  V.    Seventeenth  King  from  th« 

Conquest. 

j[Son  of  Edward  IV;  bom  1470;   succeeded  his 
father,  April  9,  1483 ;   conveyed  to  the  tower 
May  following;   deposed  June  following;  was 
never  crowned ;  his  fate,  nor  the  date  of  his  - 
death  have  never  been  completely  ascertained.3 

Arm.  148d. 

In  the  last  years  of  Ej^ward  IV.  his  authority  was 
often  employed  in  restraining  some  court  intrigues 
which  arose  from  the  perpetual  rivalship  between 
two  parties ;  one,  consisting  of  the  ^ueen  and  her 
relations,  particularly  the  earl  of  Rivers  her  brother^ 
and  the  marquis  of  Dorset  her  son ;  the  other  com- ' 
posed  of  the  andent  nobility,  who  envied  the  sud-- 
den  growth  and  unlimited  credit  of  that  family* 
At  the  head  of  this  latter  party,  were  the  duke  of' 
Buckingham  and  the  lords  Hastings,  Howard,  and 
Stanley.    All  the  other  barons  who  had  no  depend* 
ance  on  the  queen,  adhered  to  the  same  interest ; 
and  the  people  iii  general,  from  their  natural  envy 
against  the  prevailing  power,  favoured  the  cause  of 
these  noblemen.    The  late  king,  foreseeing  the  con- 
Sequences  of  such  animosities,  took  care  m  his  last 
illness  to  summon  together  several  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  and,  by  composing  their  ancient  quar- 
rels,  to  provide  as  £u:  as  possiUe  for  the  futiure 
tranquillity  of  the  government*    Alter  expressing 
his  intencions,  that  his  brother  the  duke  of  Glou« 
cester  then  aUent  in  the  north,  should  be  entrusted 
vjfixh  the  regency,  he  recommended  to  them  peace 
and  unanimity'  during^  the  tender  years  of  his  son* 
and  engaged  them  to  embrace  each  other,  'which 
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they  did  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  cordial 
reconciliation ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  expired,  than 
the  jealousies  of  the  parties  broke  out  afresh,  and 
each  'of  them  applied  separately  to  the. duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  his 
favour. 

The  young  king,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
resided  in  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  under  the  care  of 
his  unde,  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  most  accomplished 
nobleman  in  England,  and  thie  best  entided,  by  his 
talents  and  abilides  still  more  than  by  nearness  of 
blood,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young  mo- 
narch. 

The  queen,  anxious  to  preserve  over  her  son  that 
ascendant  which  she  had  long  maintained  over  her 
busbaiid,  wrote  to  the  earl'of  Rivers  that  hfi  should 
levy  a  body  of  forces,  in  order  to  escort  the  king 
to  London,  to  protect  him  during  his.coronaition,* 
apd  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  theu: 
enemies.  The  opposite  Action  foresaw  that  the 
tendency  of  this  measure  was  to  perpetuate  their 
subjection  under  their  rivals,  and  they  vehemently 
exposed  a  resofaition  which  they  represented  as  the 
signal,  for  renewing  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom. 
Toe  djuke of  Gloucester  was  provoked  at  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  queen,  who  attempted  to  usurp  the 
government,  but  being  sensible  that  the  most  pro- 
found dissimulation  was  requisite  for  th^  success  of 
his  views,  he  redoubled  his  professions  of  zeal  and 
attachment  to  that  princess,  and-  on  pretence  of 
pacifying  the  quarrel,  declared  against  all  appearance 
of  an  armed  power,  which  might -be  dangerous 
and  was  no  wise  necessary.  The  queen  trusting  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  firiendslnp,  and  oVerawi&d  by  so 
violent  an  opposition^:  recalled  her  orders  to  her 
brother,  ^ and  desired,  lum  to  bring  up  no  greater 
retinue  than  should  be  necessary  tb  support  the  state' 
aiid  dignity  of  thj?  young  Idng^  .        \       ' 
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The  duke  of  (jrloucester  m^anwHile  reached  Nor- 
thampton, whei^e  the  king  was  hourly  expected,' 
and  resolved  to  a>^it  his  arrival  under  colour  of 
conducting  him  in  person  to  London,  The  earl  of 
Rivers  apprehending  that  the  place  would  be  too' 
narrow  to  contain  so  many  attendants,  sent  his' 
pupil  forward  by  another  road  to  Stony-Stratford,' 
and  came  himself  to  Northampton^  to  pay  his  re-' 
^ects  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  was  received' 
with  the  greatest  appearance  of  cordiality,  and  passed 
the  evening  in  an  amicable  manner  with  Gloucester' 
and  Buckingham;  he  proceeded  ^ith  them  nextf 
day  to  join  the  king;  but  as  he  was  entering^' 
Stony-Stratford,  he  was  arrested  by  orders  from  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  Sir  Richard  Gray,  one  of  the 
queen's  sons,  and  Thomas  Vaughanj  who  possessed 
a  considerable-  office  in  the  king's  household,  were 
put  under  a  guard,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  in- 
stantly conducted  to  Pomfret.  The  young  king, 
struck  with  grief  and  terror  at  this  act  of  violence^ 
committed  on  hid  nearest  relations  and  friends, 
burst  out  into  complaints  and  tears ;  but*  Glbucestet 
approaching  him,  fell  upon  his  knees,  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  his 
person,  assured  him  that  >vhat  had  been  done  was 
for  his  preservation;  and  said  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  dry  the  tears  and  dispel  the  terrors  of 
the  helpless /prince.  He  conducted  him  to  London,* 
which  they  entered  on  the  4th  of  May,  The  duke 
riding  bareheaded  before  his  nephew,  and  calling  to; 
the  multitude,  **  Behold  your  king." 

The  people  were  extremely  rejoiced  at  this  revolu* 
tiouj  and  Gloucester  was  received  in  London  with' 
the  loudest  acclamations.  But  the  queen  no  sooner 
received  intelligence  of  her  brother's  imprisonment^ 
than  she  foresaw  that  her  own  ruiii,  if  not  that  of 
all  her  children,  was  finally  determined;  she, there- 
fore, fled  into  the  sanctusuy  of  Westminster  \i7ith' 
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the  five  princesses  and  the  young  duke  of  York,  and 
she  resolved  to  await  there  the  return  of  better  for- 
tune,    Gloucester  represented  to  the  privy  council 
both  the  indignity  put  upon  the  government  by  the 
queen*s  ill-grounded  apprehensions,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  young  prince's  appearance  at  the  ensuing 
coronation  of  his  brother  ;  he  proposed  accordingly 
to  take  him  by  force  from  the  sanctuary ;  but  the 
archbishops  of    Canterbury  and  York    protesting 
against  the  sacrilege  of  this  measure,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  first  endeavour  to  bring  the  queen 
to  compliance  by  persuasion,  and  when  she  heard 
that  force,  in  case  of  refusal,  was  threatened  by  the 
council »  she  tenderly  embraced  her  son,  bedewed 
him  with  her  tears,  and   bidding   him  an  eternal 
adieu,  delivered  him  with  many  expressions  of  re- 
gret and  reluctance  into  their  custody. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  being  the  nearest  mal0 
of  the  royal  family  capable  of  exercising  the  govern- 
ment, seemed  entitled  by  the  customs  of  the  realm 
to  the  office  of  protector  j  and  the  council  not  wait- 
ing  for  the  consent  of  parliament,  was  induced  to 
invest  him  with  that  high  dignity.    This  council 
decided  also  thai  the  king  should  be  lodged  in  the 
tower,  the  place  from  which  the  kings  in  those 
times,  commonly  rode  in  state  to  Westminster  on 
the  day  before  their  coronation ;  s^nd  the  22d  of 
June   was  the  day  appointed   for  that  ceremony, 
Gloucester  having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  views,  no 
longer  hesitated  in  removing  the  other  obstructions 
which  lay  between  him  ?ind  the  throne.     He  easily 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  duke  of  Buckinghfim 
i^nd  pf  lord  Hastings,  tb  put  to  death  the  earl  o^ 
Rivers,  and  the  other  prisoners,  without  any  trial 
or  form  of  process,  and  orders  were  accordingly 
issued  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  Pomfret  CastJe.    He  afterwards  easily  per- 
^»d^di  Puckinj^ham,  that;  it  was  equally.  impossit>|^ 
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to  keep  the  queen  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her 
son,  and  to  prevent  her   from   instilling  into  his 
tender  mind  the  thoughts  of  retaliating  by   like 
executions  the  sanguinary  outrages  committed  on 
Jier  family ;  that  the  only  means  of  obviating  the 
effects  of  her  revenge,  was  to  put  the  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  a  man,  of  whose  friendship  the  duke 
might  be  assured,  and  whose  years  and  experience 
taught  him  to  pay  respect  ta  merit  and  to  the  rights 
of  the  ancient  nobility ;    that  the  same  necessity 
which  had   carried    them    so  far  in  resisting  the 
usurpation  of  the  queen^s  family,  must  justify  them 
in  attempting  to  procure,   by  national  consent,  a 
new  settlement  of  the  succession.     To  these  reasons' 
lie  added  offers  of  great  private  advantage  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  thus  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  of  supporting  him  in  all  his  enterprises.- 
Hastings,  to  whom  the  same  proposals  were  made, 
rejected  them  with  horror,  and  professed  himself 
immoveable  in  his  allegiance  and   fidelity  to  the 
children  of  the  late  king.     His  death  was,  therefore, 
resolved  on  by  the  protector. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  prisoners  of  Pomfret 

were  murdered,  the  protector  summoned  a  council 

iiHthe  tower,  and  repaired  thither  at  nine  o'clock 

in  the  morning  with  the  most  cheerful  countenance, 

and  indulged  himself  in  familiar  conversation  with 

some  of  the  counsellors.     He  then  left  the  council 

as  if  called  away  by  other  business,  and  desired  that 

his  absence  might  not  interrupt  the  debates ;  but 

soon  after  returning  with  an  angry  and  inflamed 

countenance,  he  asked  them  what  punishment  those 

^deserved  that  had  plotted  against  his  life  ?   Hastings 

replied,  "  that  they  deserved  the  punishment  of  trai^ 

tors."  "  lliehe  traitors,"  cried  the  protector,  '^  are  the 

.  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and  Jane  Shore,  his  mis. 

tress,  with  others  their  associates/*  The  counsellors 

Ipokied  on  each  other  with  amazement.  ^^Cettainly,]^y 
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IiOfd/'ssddHasttUgs,  ^^i£tbey  beguilty  o£tliese  crimesr^ 
tbey  deserve  the  severest  punishment.''  ^'  If?"  cried 
the  protector,  with  a  furious  voice,   ^'  dost  thoa 
wswer  me  with  IJsi  I  tell  thee  that  they  have  con- 
apked  my  death,   and  that  thoili,  traitor,  art  as* 
:iccomplice  in  their  crimes/'    He  then  struck  the- 
Htble  with  his  hand,  armed  men  rushed  in  at  the 
Mgnal;    Hastings  was  seized;  '^  I  arrest  thee  for 
high  treason,''  resumed  Gloucester,  turning  to  him^ 
^  and  I  swear  by  St.  Paul,  that  I  will  not  dine  before 
your  head  is  brought  me.'*    He  was  accordingly 
lurried  out^  and  beheaded  on  a  timber  log  which 
by  in  the  court  of  the  tower.    Two  hours  after,  a 
]Hroclamation    well   penned   and   very    accurately 
drawn  up,   was  read  to  the  citizens  of  London^. 
Cffiumerating  his  offences,  and  palliating  the  sudden- 
iiess  of  his  punishment.    A  merchant  observed  on 
the  occasion,  that  the  proclamation  was  certainly 
drawn  before  hand  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.    But 
this  remark,  which  was  very  much  talked  of,  did  not. 
prevent  the  protector  from  committing  as  prisoners- 
in  different  chambers  of  the  tower,  the  archbishop  of. 
IFoik,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  lord  Stanley,  and  other 
a>unseIlors,  who  seemed  the  less  inclined  to  concur 
ip  his  ambitious  schemes.  • 

Gloucester  havingthus  got  rid  of  those  he  mostfear*. 
ed,summoned  JaneShore  toanswer  before  the  council: 
for  sorcery  and  witchcraft ;  and  as  no  ^proofs  could 
be  produced  a^inst   her,    he  directed  her  to^  be 
tried  in  the  spiritual  court  for  her  adulteries  and 
lewd^ess^     As  this  charge,  was  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  she  pleaded  <  guilty,   and  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  walk  barefoot  through  the  city,  and* 
to  do  penance  in  St.  PauFs  church  in  a  white  sheet 
with  a  wax  taper  in  her  hand  before  thousands  of 
spectators.    She  lived  above  forty  years  after  this 
sentence,  reduced  to  the  most,  extreme  wretched*^ 
n^$» 
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The  duke  of  Gloucester  no  longer  niade.  a  secret 
of  his  personal  pretensions  to  th^  crown,  and  he 
grounded  them  on  the  invalidity  of  Edward's  nur* 
riage  with  the  queen,  as  previous  to  it  he  had  paid 
his  addresses  to  lady  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  had  been  privately 
married  to  her  by  StiUington,  bishop  of  Bath,  who 
informed  Richard  of  the^secret,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Philip.de  Comines,  reckoned  among  the  moat  exact 
historians  of  that  time.— (See  his  Memoirs,  liv.  3. 
f.  15 1 .)  The  cotemporary  Chronicle  of  Croyland, 
(p.  567,)  is  more  express :  "  Ostendebatur  per  mo- 
dum  supplicationis  in  quodam  rotulo  pergamini, 
quod  filii  regis  Edwardi  erant  bastardi,  supponendo 
iUum  precontraxisse  cum  quadam  domina  Alienpni 
Boteler  antequam  reginam  Elizabeth  .duxi^t 
uxoi^eiTi ;  atque  insuper,  quod  sanguis  alterius  fratris 
sui  Georgii  ducis  Clarentix  fuisset  attinctus ;  it^ 
quod  hodie  nuUus  certus  et  incorruptus  sanguis 
Unealis  ex  parte  Richardi  ducis  Eboraci  poterat  in-- 
veniri,  nisi  in  persona  dicti  Richardi  ducis  Glouces* 
trix.  Quo  circa  suppHcabatur  ei  in  fine  ejusdem 
rotuli  ej:  parte  Dominorum  et  cmimunitatis,  regni  ut 
jm  mum  in  se  assumeret.  , , 

Thence  it  results  evidently  that  Ridiard  s  p^si^ 
to  the  crown  was  founded  on.  the  illegitimacy  qif 
Edward's  children,  and  that  a  convention  oi  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  people  invited  him  by  a  format 
petition  or  supplication  to  accept. the  crown  on  that 
title.  There  now  remains  no  possibility  of  ques« 
tioning  any  of  these  facts,  as  since  the  publication  of 
David  Hume's  History  of  England,  the  roll  of  .par^ 
Hament  which  ratified  th^  above  convention .  and 
confirmed  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  has 
been  at  last  discovered,  and  is  now  printed  in<  the; 
parliamentary  History,  vol.  2,  , 

These  transactions  were  the  more  important  to* 
elucidate,   as    all   the  historians,  deceived  by  sir 
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Thomas  More's   account  of  these    events,  hiave 

tuserted,  that  Richard  employed  doctor  Shaw,  a 

venal  preacher,  to  declare  to  the  people  from  the 

TOilpit^  that  his   own  mother  Cecily,    duchess   of 

York,  a  princess  of  a  spotless  character,  still  alive, 

had  been  an  adultress;  that  her  two  eldest  sons, 

Edward  IV,  and  the  duke  o|  Clarence,  were  spurious  ; 

that  she  had  given  no  other  legitimate  child  to  her 

husband  than  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  that 

Richard  gained  the  crown  by  that  sermon,  and  by 

a  speech  of  the  duke  of  Budcingham  to  the  same 

purpose,  which  induced  only  some  of  the  meanest 

apprentices,  incited  by  the  protector's  and  Buck* 

ingham's  servants,  to  cry  with  a  very  feeble  voice, 

**  God  save  king  RichardJ"^    A  tale  so  gross,  and 

still  more  absurd  than  atrocious,  could  not  have 

passed  even  on  the  mob ;  how  could  Richard  have 

expected  to  pave  his  way  to  the  crown  by  tainting 

the  fame  of  his  mother  ?    Who  had  heard  of  her 

guilt  ?   and  if  guilty,  by  what  curious  proof  could 

he  have  evinced  how  she  came  to  stop  the  career  of 

her  intrigues  just  in  time  to  leave  not  the  least 

doubt  of  his  own  legitimacy,  which  was  too  much 

connected  with  that  of  his  brother's  to  be  tossed ' 

and  bandied  about  before  th«  multitude.    These 

improbabilities  which  n^ver  existed,  should  have  pre* 

vented  sir  Thomas  More  and  all  the  historians,  froni 

countenancing  impiitations  of  such  palpable  falsehood 

against  Richard,   who,  far  from  being  capable  of 

aspersing  so  shamefully  the  character  of  his  mother, 

at  the  time  alluded  to   behaved    to  her  with  the 

greatest    respect  and  filial  tenderness,    as  appears 

from  the  following  letter,  the  originzd  of  which  Is 

among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  Museum* 

No.  2*236,  arr.  6.  It  is  from  Richard  to  his  mother ; 

"  Madam :  I  recomaunde  me  to  you  as  hertily  as 

^  is  to  me  possible,  beseching  you  in  my  mos^ 

**  humble  and  ^ffectuouse  wise  of  your  daly  blessing 
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**  to  my  singular  comfort  and  defence  In'  my  nqde ; 
and.  Madam,  I  hertily  beseche  you,  that  I  may 
often  here  from  you  to  my  comfort  j  and  suche 
newes  as  be  here,  my  servaunt  Thomas  Bryan 
this  herer  shall  show  you,  to  whome  please  it 
you  ^  geve  credence  unto.  And,  Madam,  I 
beseche  you  to  be  good  and  graciouse  lady  to  my 
lord  my  chamberlayn  to  be  -  your  officer  in  Wilt- 
*^  shire  in  suche  as  Colinbdurne  had :  I  trust  he  shall 
^  therin  do  you  good  servyce,  and  that  it  plese  yoii 
•'  that  by  this  berer  I  may  imderstande  your  pleasur 
^  in  this  behalve.  And  I  pray  God  sende  you  th* 
•*  accomplishement  of  your  noble  desires.  Written  at 
**  Pountfreit,  the  third  day  of  Juyn,  with  the  hande 
**  of  your  most  humble  son 

RiCARDus,  Rex*'' 

It  appears  also  from  Rymer's  Foedera,  that  the 
very  first  act  of  Richard*s  reign  is  dated  from 
^tutdam  altera  camerd  juxta  capellam  in  hospitia 
DomiruB  Cecilice  ducissce  Eborum.  Is  it  possible 
to,  believe  that  when  Richard  wrote  to  his  mother 
the  letter  of  the  Sd  of  June,  and  hdd  his  first 
council  at  her  house,  he  had  publicly  accused  her  of 
jidultery  ? 

Thomas  More's  authority,  weakened  by  such 
erroneous  accounts  on  that  point,  may  appear  in- 
isufficient  to  give  credit  to  another  accusation,  the 
most  capital  of  all,  which,  though  less  improbable 
than  the  former,  and  generally  admitted  by  the 
historians^  is  not  better  ascertained.  It  relates  to 
that  scene  truly  tragical,  the  murder  of  the  two  sons 
of  Edward  IV. 

'  David  Hume  says,  from  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  Thomas  More,  *'  that  Richard  gave  orders 
**  to  sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  constable  of  the  tower^ 
**  to  put  his  nephews  to  death ;  that  on  his  refusal,, 
**  he  was  ordered  to  resign  the  keys  and  govern- 
^  ment  of  the  tower  for  one  night  to  sir  James 
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•*  Tyrrel ;  that  this  gentleman  choosing  three  asso- 
^  dates.  Slater,  Dighton,  and  Forest,  came  in  the 
•*  night  time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  the 
^  princes  were  lodged,  and  sent  in  the  assassins^ 
*•  \ehile  he  himself  staid  without ;  that  fijAng  the 
**  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  profound 
*'  sleep,  they,  after  suffocating  them  with  the  bol- 
**  ster  and  pillows,  showed  their  naked  bodies  to 
**  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the 
**  foot  of  the  stairs  under  a  heap  of  stones ;  that 
^  in  the  following  reign,  these  circumstances  were 
**  all  confessed  by  the  authors  who  were  never 
punished  for  the  crime ;  and  that  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  n.  when  there  was  occasion  to 
^  remove  some  stones,  and  to  dig  in  the  very  spot 
•*  mentioned  as  the  place  of  their  first  interment, 
*'  the  bones  of  two  persons  were  there  found, 
•*  which,  by  their  size,  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
•*  age  of  Edward  and  his  brother,  and  were  buried 
**  under  a  marble  monument  by  orders  of  king 
^  Charles.'*  ^ 

This  last  circumstance,  which  appears  more  con- 
dusive  than  it  is  in  reality,  was  unknown  to 
Thomas  More,  and  was  first  published  by  a  modem 
historian.  White  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who  died  in  1728 ;  and  is  quoted  by  David 
Hume.  As  to  the  narrative  of  Thomas  More,  its 
inaccuracy  is  completely  proved  by  some  circum- 
stances related  in  it,  and*^ omitted  by  his  transcribers, 
pWhaps  on  account  of  their  improbability.  He  says 
for  instance,  that  Richard,  before  he  left  London, 
had  taken  no  measure  to  accomplish  the  assassina* 
tion ;  •'  but  on  the  road,  his  mind  misgave  him,- 
**  that  while  his  nephews  lived  he  should  not  pos- 
**  seiss  the  crown  with  security.  Upon  this  reflec* 
**  tion,  he  dispatched  one  Richard  Greene  to  sir 
•*  Robert  Brakenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  with 
^*  a  letter  and  credence  also,  that  the  same  sir 
^  Robert  in  any  wise  should  put  the  two  children 
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**  to  death,  &c.  &c. ;  tKat  on  his  refusal,  the  page 
"  proposed  James  Tyrrel,"    whom,  says  Thomas 
More,  he  there  made  a  knight,  &c,  &c. 
.  It  is  difficult  to  croud  more  improbabilities  and 
«rors  together  than  are  comprehended  in  this  short 
i3iarrative,  observes  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  in  his  His- 
toric Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  IIL 
•**  Who  can  believe,  if  Richard  meditated  the  mur- 
**  der,  that  he  took  no  care  to  sift  Brakenbury  be- 
^  fore  he  left  London  ?    Who  can  believe  that  he 
"  would  trust  so  atrocious  a  commission  to  a  letter? 
^^  And  who  can  imagine  that  on  Brakenbury^s  non- 
compliance, Richard  would  have  ordered  him  to 
cede  the  government  of  the  tower  to  Tyrrel  for  , 
"  one  night  only,  the  purpose  of  which  had  beeft 
so  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  preceding  mes- 
sage ?'*  And  had  such  steps  been  taken,  could  the 
murder  itself  have  remained  a  problem  ?  However, 
Thomas  More  himself  is  forced  to  confess  in  this 
very  narration,  that  the  deaths  and  final  forttmes . 
of  the  two  yomtg  princes  Imoe^  nevertfteless^  so  Jar 
come  in  question^  that  some  remained  long  in  doubt^ 
^whether  they  *were  in  Richard's  days  destroyed  or 
-no.    This  is  confirmed  by  lord  Bacon  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "  Neither  wanted  there  even  at  that 
time    secret  rumours  and    whisperings  (which 
afterwards  gathered  strength,  and  turned  to  great 
**  trouble)  that  the  two  young  sons  of  king  Ed- 
*^  ward  IV.  or  one  of  them  (which  were  said  to  be 
^  destroyed  in  the  tower)  were  not,  indeed,  mur- 
f *  dered,  but  conveyed  secretly  away,  and  were  yet 
**  living*    (Reign  of  Henry  VIL  p.  4,)      And  all 
**  this  time,  it  wasstiU  whispered  everywhere  that 
**  at  least  one  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  was 
*«  living/'     (Ibid.  p.  19.) 

As  to  the  virtuous  Brakenbury,  it  appears  from 
Rynaer's  Foedera,  that  he  was  appointed  constable 
of  the  tower  July  7th,  ^  that  he.  surrendered  his 
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patent  March  9th  of  the  following  year,  and  had 
one  more  ample  granted  to  him.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  this  renewal  took  place  to  prevent  bis 
disclosing  what  he  knew  of  a  murder  in  which  he 
had  refused  to  be  concerned.  But  is  it  probable  that 
such  an  honest  and  worthy  man,  of  whom  Richard 
stood  in  awe,  would  have  laid  down  his  life  in  that 
usurper's  cause  as  Brakenbury  did,  being  killed  by 
Richard's  side  at  Bosworth.  Be  it  as  it  may,  these 
undeniable  facts  can  never  agree  with  the  pretended 
resignation  of  the  keys  and  government  of  the 
tower,  pretended  to  have  been  made  for  one  night 
by  Brakenbury  to  sir  James  Tyrrel,  who,  far  from 
having  been  knighted  for  this  horrid  service,  as 
is  reported  by  Thomas  More,  was  not  only  knighted 
before,  but  master  of  the  king's  horse,  a  considera- 
ble officer  of  the  crown,  and  in  that  situation  had 
walked  at  Richard's  preceding  coronation.  This 
important  fact  cannot  be  contested,  as  it  results  from 
a  most  curious  and  authentic  monument  lately  dis- 
covered, the  coronation  roll  of  Richard  III.,  wherein 
several  deliveries  of  parcels  of  stuflF  are  expressly 
entered  as  made  to  sir  James  Tyrrel^  knight^  mas- 
ter of  the  hors  of  our  sayd  swerayn  lorde  the 
kynge. 

In  that  coronation  roll  there  is  another  reniarka- 
ble  entry :  "  to  Edward,  son  of  late  king  Edward 
IV.  for  his  apparel  and  array,  that  is  to  say,  a  short 
gowne  made  of  two  yards  and  three  quarters  of 
*^  crymsy  clothe  of  gold,  lyned  with  two  yards 
•*  three-fourths  of  blac  velvet ;  a  long  gowne  made 
•*  of  six  yards  of  crymsyn  cloth  of  gold  lynned 
'^  with  six  yards  of  green  damask,  a  doublet  and  a 
^  stomacher  made  of  two  yards  of  blac  satin,  &c 
**  &c.  besides  two  foot  cloths,  a  bonnet  of  purple 
«  velvet,  and  nine  saddle  housings  of  blue  velvet, 
**  ^It  spurs,  with  many  other  rich  articles  and 
^  magmficent  apparel  for.his  henchmep  or  pages.** 
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Such  are  the  quotations  bf  that  corcMia^ion  roll 
taken  ifrom  the  original  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  it  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  of  the  great  wardrobe;  it  is  in  the 
highest  preservation,  written  on  vellum,  and  bound 
with  the  coronation  rolls  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry 
VIII.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  but  the 
deposed  young  king  walked,  or  it  was  intended 
should  walk  at  his  uncle's  coronation.  It  is  no  less 
obvious  that  these  magnificent  robes  and  trappings 
for  a  cavalcade  could  not  be  destined  for  a  prisoner, 
and  therefore,  that  Edward's  sons  were  not  at  that 
period  confined  in  the  tower,  but  that  they  lodged 
in  it,  as,  far  from  being  at  that  time  as  it  is  now, 
a  prison  for  state  criminals,  the  tower  was  a  royal 
palace,  in  which  were  ranges  of  buildings  called 
the  king's  and  queen's  apartments,  now  demolished, 
as  appears  by  a  map  engraven  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  it  is  a  known  fact,  that 
their  majesties  did  often  lodge  there,  especially  pre- 
vious to  their  coronation.  The  queen  of  Henry 
VII.  lay-in  there ;  queen  Elizabeth  went  thither  after 
bej:  triumphant  entry  into  the  city ;  and  many  other 
instances  might  be  produced. 

As  to  the  pretended  confession  of  the  murderers 
received  and  produced  some  years  afterwards  by 
Henry  VII.  when  he  wanted  to  prove  that  both 
the  princes  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  predecessor, 
and  therefore,  that  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  gave  him- 
self out  for  the  second  of  the  brothers,  and  was 
believed  so  by  most  people,  was  an  impostor;  it 
must  be  observed,  that  no  inquiry  was  made  intp 
the  murder  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  it  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  very  act  of  parliament 
that  attainted  Ridhard  himself,  though  it  would 
have  been  the  most  heinous  aggravation  of  his 
crimes.  No  prosecution  of  the  supposed  assassins 
was  thought  of  till  eleven  years  afterwards  pn  the 
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appearance  of  Perldn  Warbeck,  and  even  then,  no 
regular  prosecution  was  brought  against  them,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  nameless  Richard's  page,  of 
Greene,  of  Slaughter,  who  guarded   the  princes, 
nor  of  the  friar  who  was  supposed  to  have  buried 
them,  though  they  could  not  be  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had   happened.     The  confession,   therefore, 
was  not  publicly  made ;  in  short,  every  step  of  thi^ 
pretended  discovery  as  it  stands  in  lord   Bacon's 
account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  warns  us  to 
give  no   heed  to  it ;    "  John  Dighton,"  says  he, 
^^  who,  it  seemeth  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  fore^ 
"  with  set  at  liberty."     That  Dighton  was  probably- 
some  lo^  mercenary  wretch,  hired  to  assume  the 
guilt  of  a  crime  he  had  not  committed,  and  sir 
James  Tyrrel,  who  never  would  confess  what  h^ 
had  not  done,  was  put  out  of  the  way  on  a,  ficti* 
tious  imputation. 

After  so  many  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of  all  the 
historians  on  the  fete  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward 
IV.,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  a  word  on  the 
supposed  discovery  made  in  the  tower  of  the  skele- 
tons of  the  two  young  princes,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  nearly  two  centuries  after  their  pre- 
tended murder.  Two  skeletons  found  in  that  dark 
abyss  of  so  many  secret  transactions,  with  no  marks 
to  ascertain  their  age  nor  the  time  of  their  burial,  , 
can  certainly  verify  nothing.  As  to  believe  that  the 
bones  of  the  two  princes  were  found  there,  it  must 
be  first  ascertained  that  both  died  there,  which  ia 
the  more  diiEcult  to  elucidate,  that  by  putting  aside 
the  disproved  evidence  of  Thomas  More,  the  ac-» 
counts  of  the  two  other  cotemporary  historians,  viz^ 
the  prior  of  Croyland  and  Polidore  Virgil,  do  not 
amount  as  far  as  proving  that  any  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  IV.  died  during  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL 
Croyland*s  Chrondfli,  after  rebting  the  particulars 
§>{  Richard's  coronation  at  York,  says,  "  Interim 
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et  dum  hcec  egerentuTy  renianserunt  duo  prcedicti 
JSdwardi  regis  JiUi  sub  certa  deputata  cmtodia  m* 
fra  turrim-  Londofiiarum.  It  was  advised  by 
some  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  to  convey 
abroad  some  of  king  Edward's  daughters^  ut  siqiiid 
dictis  masculis  humanitus  in  turri  contingeref,  nihilo^ 
minus,  per  salvandas  personas  JUiarum^  7*eg7ium  aU* 
qtmndo  ad  veros  rediret  hceredes.  Vidgatiim  est 
regis  Edwardi  pueros  concessisse  in  Jata,  sed  quo 
genere  interitus  ignoratur. 

Polidore  Virgil,  says,  "  In  vulgus  fama  valuit 
**  filios  Edwardi  regis,  aliqua  terrai\im  parte  mi- 
**  grasse,  atque  superstites  esse.'* 

In  such  a  complete  deficiency  of  admissible  proofs 
on  the  n>urder  of  these  young  princes,  if  probabi- 
lities were  to  be  attended  to,  those  in  favour  of 
Richard  would  considerably  overbalance  in  this  re- 
pect  those  that  have  been  urged  against  him.  What 
stronger  presumption  for  instance,  than  that  which 
may  be  deduced  from  Richard's  conduct  in  a 
parallel  case,  viz*  towards  the  earl  of  Warwick,  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  his  elder 
brother,  whp  was  also  in  his  power,  and  had  un- 
doubtedly over  him  a  priority  of  right  to  the  crown, 
and  a  right  which  nobody  was  qualified  to  contest, 
since  the  act  of  parliament,^  which  had  declared  the 
bastardy  of  Edward's  children,  (Parliament  Hist. 
voL.  2.  p.  385.)  Clarence  had  been  attainted ;  hvf, 
so  had  been  almost  every  prince  who  had  aspired  to 
the  crown  after  Richard  IL ;  and  Richard  til.  whose 
father  was  the  son  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
beheaded  for  treason,  knew  very  well  that  ro 
prince  had  ever  been  deprived  of  his.  right  to  the 
throne,  by  the  attainder  of  his  father.  Yet,  how 
did  Richard  III.  treat  this  nephew,  this  competitor 
much  more  dangerous  to  him  than  any  of  Edward's 
sons,  both  utterly  incapacitated  by  their  acknow- 
ledged illegitimacy?    He  actually   proclaimed  thg 
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young  Warwiek  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  death 
of  hts  own  son,  and  ordered  him  to  be  served  next 
to  himself  and  the  queen,  as  is  asserted  by  John . 
Rous,  (p.  218,)  a  zealous  Lancastrian  and  cotem^ 
porary  writer.  It  is  true  that  afterwards  Warwick 
was  set  aside  and  confined  to  the  castle  of  Sherifi^ 
hutton ;  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  his  imprison* 
ment  did  not  take  place  till  the  plots  of  Richard's 
enemies  thickening,  he  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
such  as  had  any  pretensions  to  the  crown. 

I  will  stop  here  this  discussion,  which  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  abridgment,  had  it  not  been 
necessary  to  point  out  the  grounds  upon  which  my 
regard  'for  truth  and  justice,  has  compelled  me  to 
coQtradict,  on  such  important  transactions,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  most  respected  hbtorians.  But  if 
they  have  been  unable  to  state  the  exact  period  of 
the  doath  of  Edward  V.  the  same  uncertainty  does 
not  exist  as  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  which  neces^ 
sarily  took  place  at  the  time  of  his  successor's  coro- 
nation, viz.  in  the  beginning  of  July  1483,  or  to- 
wards the  end  of  June,  as  in  the  public  acts,  there 
is  a  deed  of  Edward  V.  dated  June  17th,  and  the 
chronicle  of  Croyland  says,  that  Richard  having 
brought  together  a  great  force  from  the  north,  from 
Wales,  and  other  parts,  did,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
claim  the  crown ;  (3)  Se  qtii  eodem  die  apud  mag' 
nam  aulam  Wesimormterii  in  catkedram  wiaiS 
fnoream  intrusit 
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klCHARD  in.  Eighteenth  King  from  the  Conquest. 

[Brother  to  Edward  IV. ;  born  1453  j  elected  king 
on  his  nephew  Edward  V.  being  deposed,  June 
20,  1483 ;  crowned  at  London,  July  6,  follow- 
ing ;  and  again  at  York,  September  8 ;  slain  in 
the  battle  at  Bosworth,  aged  32  j  buried  at  Lei- 
cester.] 

Ann.  1483. 

tt  appears  that  the  ambition  of  the  queen,  the 

£  reparation  of  an  armed  force  under  earl  Rivers, 
et  brother,  the  seizure  of  the  tower  and  treasure, 
and  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  by  the  marquis  Dor- 
set, her  son,  gave  Richard  th6  first  idea  of  assum- 
ing the  crown  for  himself,  and  that  he  intended  at 
first  to  keep  it  only  until  Edward  V.  should  attain 
his  majority.  This  presumption  was  deduced  from 
his  not  having  created  his  own  son  prince  of  Wales 
till  after  the  bastardy  of  his  brother's  children  was 
declared.  The  great  regularity  with  which  his 
coronati6n  was  prepared  and  conducted,  and  the 
extraordinary  concourse  of  the  nobility  at  it,  had 
not  at  all  the  appearance  of  an  unwelcome  revoiu- 
-tion  accomplished  melrely  by  violence. 

The  first  acts  of  Richard's  administration  were 
to  bestow  rewards  on  those  who  had  assisted  him 
in  usurping  the  crown,  and  to  gain  those  who  he 
thought  were  best  able  to  support  his  governmAit. 
But  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  both  from  the  im- 
portance of  his  services  and  the  power  of  his  fiimily, 
^^was  best  entitled  to  his  favours.  That  nobleman 
was  invested  accordingly  with  the  office  of- consta- 
ble ;  he  received  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Hereford  ; 
many  other  dignities  and  honours  were  conferred 
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upon  him  ;  *  but  he  never  was  satisfied,  and  formed 
new  demands  every  day.  Perhaps  Richard,  dis- 
gusted with  his  insatiability,  or  being  sensible  of  the 
danger  which  might  ensue  from  conferring  such 
an  immense  property  on  a  man  of  so  turbulent  a 
disposition,  raised  difficulties  about  the  execution  of 
the  grants  he  bad  already  made  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  soon  aft'ec  Richard's  accession,  the  duke  was 
induced  to  farm  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  to 
espouse  the  tause  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He 
cast  his  eyes  towards  the  young  earl  of  Richmond 
as  the  only  person  who  could  free  the  nation  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  present  usurper.  , 

Henry  earl  of  Richmond  was  at  that  time  de- 
tained in  a  kind  of  honourable  custody  by  the  duke 
of  Britanny.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John  the 
First,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  himself  grand- 
son of  John  of  Gaunt  by  a  spurious  branchy  but 
legitimated  by  act  of  parliament.  That  John  duke 
of  Somerset  had  left  only  one  daughter,  Margaret, 
who  mariied  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  half  bro- 
ther of  Henry  VI.  and  son  of  sir  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catherine  of  France,  relict  of  Henry  V.  and  she 
bore  him  only  one  son,  who  received  the  name  oi 
Henry,  and  was  the  present  earl  of  Richmond. 
ITiough  his  claim,  while  any  legitimate  branch 
subsisted  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  inadmissi* 
ble,  the  zeal  of  faction,  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VL  and  of  his  son  prince  Edward,  had  immediately 
conferred  a  weight  and  consideration  upon  it.  Oa 
th*at  account,  Edward  IV.  pursued  him  in.  his  re- 
treat, and  urged  the  duke  of  Britanny  to  deliver  up 
this  fugitive,  who  might  be  the  occasion  of  future 
disturbances  in  England.  The  duke,  averse  to  so 
dishonourable  a  proposal,  would  only  consent  that 
for  the  security  of  Edward,  the  young  nobleman 
should  be  detained  in  custody  j  and  he  received  for 
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Kis  safe  keeping  or  subsistence  an  annual  pension 
frojn  England.  Edward-s  anxieties  With  regard  t6 
Henry,  being  much  increased  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  made  to  the  duke  a  new  proposal, 
which  covered  under  the  fairest  appearances  the 
most  treacherous  intentions  against .  Henry.  He 
solicited  to  have  him  sent  over  to  England,  as  he 
intended  to  unite  him  to  his  own  family  by  a  mar- 
riage with  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  jThis  pretended 
scheme  gained  credit  with  the  court  of  Britanny, 
and  Henry  was  already  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  agents,  when  a  suspicion  of  Edward's 
real  design  being  suggested  to  the  dtike,  he  recalled 
his  orders,  and  thus  saved  Henry  from  the  imminent 
danger  which  hung  QVer  him. 

These  svmptoms  of  permanent  jealousy  in  the 
reigning  family  of  England  gave  more  credit  to 
Henry's  pretensions,  and  made  him  the  object  of 
general  favour  on  account  of  the  persecutions  to 
Mrhich  they  exposed  him,  and  these  dispositions  ac- 
quired more  energy  in  proportion  as  Richard's 
conduct  became  more  odious  ;  the  nation  seemed 
to  look  upon  Henry  as  the  only  person  from  whom 
fthe  could  expect  her  deliverance.  Notwithstanding 
these  propitious  circumstances,  as  many  obstacles 
could  still  lie  in  his  way  to  the  throne,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  friends  were  of  opinion  that 
the  only  means  of  overturning  the  present  usurpa- 
tion, was  to  unite  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, the  two  opposite  factions  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, by  his  marrying  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  king  Edward.  The  queen  dow- 
ager had  too  many  motives  of  revenge  against 
Richard,  not  to  be  easily  prevailed  to  approve  that 
scheme.  She  not  only  consented  to  the  proposed 
marriage,  but  required  Richmond's  oath  that  it 
should  be  celebrated  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  in 
England,   and   she  secretly   borrowed   a    sum  of 
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money,  which  she  sent  to  him  for  levying  as  many 
foreign  troops  as  possible,  promising  to  join  him  on 
his  first  appearance  with  all  the  friends  of  her  family. 
The  plan  was  also  secretly  communicated  to  the 
principal  person  of  both  parties  in  all  the  counties 
of  England,  and  a  wonderful  alacrity  appeared  ia 
every  order  of  men  to  forward  its  success. 

Such  an  extensive  conspiracy  could  not  long^ 
Escape  the  vigilancje  of  Richard ;  he  immediately  put 
himself  in  a  posiure  of  defence  by  levying  troops^ 
and  being  informed  that  the  duke  of  Budangham 
was  at  the  head  of  his  enemies,  he  summoned  him 
to  appear  at  court  in  such  terms  as  seemed  to  pro^  * 
mise  him  a  renewal  of  their  former  amity.  But 
the  duke,  well  acquainted  with  the  treacherous^ 
character  of  RJchard,  replied  only  by  taking  ann§ 
in  Wales,  and  gave  the  signal  to  his  accomplices  for 
a  general  insurrection.  At  that  very  time,  there 
iiaf^ened  to  fall  such  heavy  and  incessant  rains,  as 
exceeded  any  known  in  the  menK>ry  of  man ;  the^ 
high  swelling  of  all  the  riv^s  prevented  Bucking- 
ham joining  his  -associates,  and  his  Welchmen,  partly 
mov^  by  superstition  at  this  extraoarcUnary  event, 
partly  distressed  by  famine  in  their  camp,  fell  off 
from  him  ;  on  finding  himself  thus  deserted  by  his 
followers,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  house  of  Banister,  an  old  servant 
of  his  family ;  but  being  detected  there,  he  was 
brought  to  the  king  at  Salisbury,  and  instandy 
executed;  the  other  conspirators  who  had  taken 
arms,  hearing  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  fate, 
immediately  dispersed,  several  fell  into  Richard's 
hands,^  of  whom  he  made  some  examples.  The 
marquis- of  Dorset,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  many 
others  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  estape 
beyond  sea.  The  earl  of  Richmond  and  his  friends, 
who  had  set  sail  from  St.  Maloes,  carrying  on  board  a 
body  of  five  thousand  foreign  troops^  having  be^» 
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^ven  back  by  a  storm,  did  not  appear  on  ttie 
coast  of  England,  till  after  the  dispersion  of  all  hi$ 
friends,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Britanny^ 

Richard's  power  being  strengthened  by  this  un«» 
successful  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  he  summoned 
a  parUament  on  the  SSd  January  14'84,  to  have  his 
right  to  the  crown  acknowledged,  the  bastardy  of 
Edward's  children  solemnly  declared,  and  his  owm 
son  then  a*  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  created 
prince  of  Wales.  As  all  Richard's  enemies  weiie 
now  at  his  feet,  the  parliament  had  no  choice  left 
but  to  adhere  to  the  victor ;  they  even  granted  him 
for  Kfe  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 

The  king,  to  reconqle  the  nation  to  ^is  govern* 

tnent,  passed  some  popular  laws,  and  adopted  seve* 

ral  measures  tending  to  the  same  object .;  but  being 

sensible  that  the  only  circumstance  which  could  give 

him  a  permanent  secuuty,  was  to  gain  the  confi* 

dence  of  the  Yorkists,  he  psud  court  to  the  queea 

dowager  with  such  fascinating  address,  and  made 

her  such  earnest  protestations  of  his  sincere  good 

will  and  friendship,  that  this  princess,  tired  of  con-^ 

^nement  and  despairing  of  any  success  from  l^er 

Tormer  projects,  ventured  to  leave  her  sanctuary, 

and  to  put  hersdf  and  her  daughters  into  the  hands 

of  Richard.    As  soon  as  he  had  gained  that  point, 

lie  carried  still  farther  his  views  for  the  consolida- 

lion  of  his  throne.      He  had  married  Ann,  the 

tecond  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  widow 

t)f  the  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI.  murdered 

after  the  battle  of  Burnet.    This  princess  had  born© 

him  one  son,  who  died  about  this  time,  and  her 

own  death  took  place  so  soon  after  that  of  th0 

youAg  prince,  that  Richard  was  believed  to  have 

carried  her  off  by  poison;  though  this  conjed^ire 

Was  never  supported  by  any  proof.  Be  it  as  it  may, 

JR.ichard  considering  tliiptt  the  earl,  of  Richmond 
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tould  hever  be  formidable,  but  from  his  projected 
marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  true  heir 
of  the  crown,  he  intended,  by.  me^ns  of  a  papal 
dispensation^  to  marry  himself  this  princess,  and 
by  that  incestuous  alliance,  to  remove  the  chief 
danger  which  threatened  his  governroenti      Th^ 
queen  dowager,  eager  to  recover  her  lost  authority, 
consented  to  this  marriage.     She  even  united  so  far 
her  inteirests  with  those  of  Richard,  that  she  wrote 
to  all  her  partizans,  and  among  the  rest  to  her  son 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  desiring  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  earl  of  Richmond,  an  injury  which  the 
carl  could  never  afterwards  forgive. 

While  the  dispensations  were  expected  from 
Rome  for  the  celebration  of  the  king's  nuptials, 
all  the  exiles  flocked  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  in 
Britariny,'  and  exhorted  him  to  hasten  his  attempt 
for  a  new  invasion,  and  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  must  prove  fatal  to 
all  his  hopes.  The  earl  was  the  more  sensible  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  following  this  advice,  that  in 
this  very  moment  his  personal  safety  was  in  the 
greatest  danger,  out  of  a  secret  negociation  entered 
into  between  Richard  and  the  court  of  Britanny^ 
he  made  accordingly  his  escape  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
,  Charles  VIII.  the  present  king  disposed  to  give  him 
countenance  and  protection.  The  ministers  of  that 
monarch  being  desirous  of  raising  disturbances  to 
Richard,  secretly  encouraged  the  earl  in  the  levies 
which  he  made  for  the  support  of  his  enterprises 
upon  England.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  Richard's 
suspicions  had  thrown  into  confinement,  having 
made  his  escape,  here  joined  Henry,  and  inflamed 
his  ardour  for  the  attempt,  by  the  favourable  ac- 
counts he  brought  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation. 

The   earl    of   Richmond    set  sail   from  Har*^ 
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fleur  in  Normandy,  with  two  thousand  tn^n  only ' 
and,  after  a  navigation  of  six  days,  he  landed  at 
Milfbrd-haven  in  Wales,  without  opposition.  The 
"Welch,  who  regarded  him  as  their  countryman,  and 
who  had  been  already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his 
cause  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  soon  joined  his 
standard.  Richard,  who  knew  not  in  what  quarter 
he  might  expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdoni,  from 
whence  he  purposed  to  fly  in  person  on  the  first 
alarm  to  the  place  exposed  to  danger.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  given  commissions  to  different  persons 
in  the  several  counties  whom  he  empowered  to 
oppose  the  enemy^  Of  the  two  officers  who  were 
entrusted  with  his  authority  in  Wales,  one  imme- 
diately deserted  to  Henry,  and  the  other  made  but 
feeble  resistance,  and  the  earl  advancing  towards 
Shrewsbury,  received  every  day  some  reinforcement 
firom  his  partizans. 

The  greatest  danger  of  Richard  proceeded  less 
from  the  zeal  of  his  open  enemies  than  from  the 
infidelity  of  his  pretended  friends.  Scarcely  any 
nobleman  of  distinction  was  attached  to  his  cause, 
except  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  those  who  feigned  the 
*  most  Ipyalty,  were  only  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  betray  and  desert  him.  The  two  rivals  at  last 
approached  each  other  at  Bosworth,  near  Leicester, 
on  the  22d  of  August  1485,  Henry  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  men,  Richard  with  an  army  of  above 
double  the  number.  Lord  Stanley,  who  com- 
manded above  sevon  thousand  men,  took  post  not 
far  from  the  hostile  camp,  and  made  such  disposi- 
tions as  enabled  him  on  occasion  to  join  either  party, 
and  as  soon  as  the  battle  began,  he  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  declared  for  the  earl  of  Richmond.  This 
measure  had  a  proportional  effect  on  both  armies ; 
it  raised  to  the  utmost  degree  the  swdour  and 
courage  of  Henry's  soldiers,  and  threw  those  of^ 
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Richard's  into  dismay  and  confusion,  but  without 
weakening  his  intrepidity  ;  sensible  of  his  desperate 
situation,  he  cast  his  eye  around  the  field,  and  de- 
scrying his  rival  at  no  great  distance,  he  drove 
against  him  with  fury,  in  hopes  that  either  Henry^s 
death  or  his  own  would  decide  the  victory  betweeor 
them.  He  killed  with  his  own  hands  all  those  who  at^^ 
tempted  to  stop  him  in  his  way,  and  was  now  withia 
reach  of  Richmond  himself,  who  did  not  decline 
the  combat;  when  sir  William  Stanley  breaking 
in  with  his  troops,  surrounded  Richard,  who,  fight-^ 
ing  bravely  to  the  last  moment,  was  overwhelmed 
by  numbers  and  slain.     His  body  was  found  in  the 
field,  covered  with  dead  enemies  and  all  besmeared 
with  blood ;  it  was  thrown  carelessly  across  a  horse, 
and  carried  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  insulting  spec- 
tators to  Leicester,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
Gray-friars  church.     It  is  rieported,  that  his  crown 
being  found  by  one  of  Henry's  soldiers  on  the  field 
of  battle,  it  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  victor,  while  the  whole  army,  as  if  inspired 
with  one  voice,  cried  out, "  Long  live  king  Henry." 

Thus  ended  the  bloody  reign  of  Richard  IIL  and 
with  him,  the  race  of  the  Piantagenet  kings,  who 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  crown  during  the 
space  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Thus 
ended  also  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  by  which  most  of  the  ancient  fami- 
lies of  the  kingdom  were  totally  extinguished. 

To  have  an  exact  idea  of  Richard's  character  we 
must  very  little  depend  on  the  accounts  of  the  his- 
torians, as  the  cotemporary  ones  blindly  transcribed 
by  their  successors,  being  desirous  to  pay  their  court 
to  Henry  VII.  were  ail  very  eager  to  represent  his 
rival  as  the  most  execrable  monster,  no  less  de- 
formed in  his  mind  than  in  his  body.  Truth  sel- 
dom agrees  with  those  exaggeratecj  expressions 
which  should  never  stain  the  pages  of  any  history. 
1 
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As  lies  can  never  become  more  venerable  from  their 
antiquity,  we  must  put  aside  the  testimonies  of  all 
the  historians,  when  they  are  expressed  with  such 
acrimony  and  unsupported  by  proofs  5  though 
consecrated  in  some  measure  by  three  centuries  of 
general  credulity,  and  made  popular  by  their  having 
been  adopted  and  put  into  action  in  the  immort^ 
scenes  of  Shakespeare.  The  best  tragedies  never 
were  reckoned  among  historical  documents;  wd 
must  then  recur  to  facts  either  proved  by  authentic 
records,  or  at  least  acknowledged  true  by  the  cotem- 
porary  writers  of  all  parties.  Thus  we  shall  find 
that  Richard  III.  to  uncommon  talents,  presence  oi 
mind,  and  capacity,  united  the  most  intrepid 
courage  ;  that  his  inordinate  ambition  made  hioi 
an  usurped,  and  his  usurpation  a  bloody  tyrant; 
that  once  entered  in  a  career  of  crimes,  he  com- 
mitted all  those  which  he  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
cure him  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  commit  any  that  could  for- 
ward-his  ambitibus  views ;  but  we  will  not  deduce 
from  it  that  being  not  a  fool,  he  has  committed 
many  other  horrid  crimes,  which,  far  from  answer-^ 
ing  anv  of  his  purposes,  should  have  proved  very 
obnoxious  to  his  credit  and  authority  by  the  gene- 
ral detestation  they  would  have  raised  against  him* 
As  to  his  bodily  deformity,  we  will  infer  from  the 
authority  of  John  Rous,  the  antiquary  of  War- 
wick, who  saw  Richard  there  in  the  interval  of  hi^ 
two  coronations,  thit  this  prince  was  of  a  small 
size,  that  his  face  was  rather  short,  and  his  right 
shoulder  higher  than  the  left ;  but  we  will  not  con- 
clude from  it,  that  he  was  the  ugliest  man  that  ever 
foisted^  and  we  will  still  less  admit  the  foolish  tale 
of  his  being  bom  with  hair  and  teethy  to  intmatB 
Hmo  carejid  Providence  was  when  it  formed  a  ty^ 
rant^  to  give  due  warning  of  what  was  to  be  ear* 
fected^ 
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The  statutes  of  Richard  III.  were  the  first  issued 
in  the  English  language  according  to  an  act  of  par- 
Eament  passed  in  January  1483 ;  they  were  also  the 
first  that  were  printed.  All  the  former  statutes 
were  in  Latin  or  in  French,  and  kept  only  in 
writing*.  • 


General  Observations  an  thai  Period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  laws,  were  very  much  improved  during 
the  course  of  this  period,  and  that  **  of  all  the 
^  states  in  the  world,*'  as  says  Philip  de  Comines^ 
**  England  was  the  country  where  the  common- 
•*  wealth  was  best  governed,"  and.  the  people  least 
^  oppressed.*'    (Liv.  5.  c.  18.) 

Though  slavery  had  sensibly  decreased,  some  ex- 
amples occur,  of  men,  particularly  )>risaneR>  of  war, 
beingbought  and  sold  like  cattle;  and  of  preddal  slaves, 
commonly  called  villans,  annexed  to  and  transferred 
with  the  lands  on  which  they  dwelt.  A  writ,  issued 
in  chancery  at  that  time,  prohibited  the  sheriffs  to 
levy  any  tax  on  the  viilans  of  lords  and  prelates, 
far  paying  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the  knights  in 
parliament,  because  all  the  goods  in  th^  poss^on  of 
viilans  were  the  property  of  their  lords. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  peers  always  at- 
tended parliament  at  their  own  expence^  but  as 
soon  as  the  knights  of  shires  or  smaller  freeholders 
not  summoned  by  particular  writs,  were  excused 
from  appearing  personally  in  parliament,  a^d  per^ 
mitted  to  appear  by  representatives,  the  Sections, 
wages,  and  privileges  or  these  representatives  be- 
came the  subjects  of  various  regulations.  A  law 
was  made  in  1429,  (8th  Henry  VI.)  enacting,."  that 
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^^ .  the  kniglits  of  the  shires  shall  be  chosen  in  every 
^'  county  by  peojde  resident  in  the  same  counties, 
♦*  whereof  every  one  of  them  shall  have  free  land 
"  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  by  the 
<«  year  at  least,  above  all  deductions ;"  a  revenue 
equivalent  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  present  money. 
The  freeholders  were  directed  to  chuse  two  of  the 
Jittest  and  most  discreet  knights  resident  in  the 
county  ^  aiuian  act  of  1444,  (23d  Henry  VI.)  per- 
mitted them  to  elect  notable  esqtdreSj  gentlemen  byi 
birth  and  qualified  to  ^  made  knights;  which  required 
freehold  estates  of  forty  pounds  a  year  equivalent 
to  four  hundred  pounds  at  present*  By  the  sam^ 
writs,  the  electors  in  cities  and  boroughs  were 
dir^ted  to  chuse  the  fittest  and  most  discreet  per* 
sons,  freemen  of,  and  residing  in,  the  places  for 
which  they  were  choaen,  and  no  others  upon  any 
pretence;  they  were  also  directed  by  the  parlia- 
mentary writs,  to  chuse  not  only  the  wisesjt  but  the 
stoutest  men  Cpotentiores  ad  laborandumj^  that  they 
might  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
^d  of  close  attendance. 

The  number  of  boroughs  that  sent  members  to 
parliament  wer^  still  unsettled,  and  seems  to  have 
depended  very  much  on  the  pleasure  of  the  sheriffs 
pf  the  several  counties;  which  evinces  that  the 
constitution  of  the  house  of  commons  was  yet  far 
from  perfection,  and  in  particular,  that  the  number 
pf  \x&  piembers  was  not  ascertained.  Thence  the 
j^equent  recurrence  of  regulations  against  many 
abuses  of  which  the  sherifis^  were  guilty  in  conduct** 
ing  elections  and  making  their  returns. 

The  custom  of  representatives  receiving  Mrages 
from  their  constituents  began  with  the  elections, 
ffopi  a  principle  of  common  equity  v/ithout  any 
positive  law ;  and  for  more  than  a  century  these 
wages  were  sometime  higher  and  sometimes  lower ; 
but  at  length  in  the  reig^  of  Edward  III.  they  were 
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fixed  to  four  shillings  a  day  for  a  knight  of  a  shire, 
and  two  shillings  a  day  for  a  citizen  or  burgess. 
Four  shillings  at  that  time  were  equivalent  to  two 
,      pounds  at  present.    Those  who  did  not  attend  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last  day  of  the  session,  received 
no  wages.    The  deputies  and  their  necessary  ser- 
vants were  secured  in  going  to,    attending  upon, 
and  returning  from  parliament,  but  not  in  the  in- 
f  erval  of  one  session  and  another.    Their  privileges 
and  pay  commenced  as  many  da)^  before  the  open- 
ing of  a  session,  as  enabled  them  to.  travel  from  their 
own  house  to  the  place  where  the  parliament  was 
[  to  meet,  and  as  many  days  after,  as  enabled  them 

to  return  home.  When  the  commons  imagined 
that  any  of  their  members  had  been  deprived  of 
their  privileges,  they  applied  by  petition  to  the 
king  or  house  of  lords,  or  to  both,  for  redress. 

The  clergy  had,  in  this  period,  a  great  pre- 
ponderance in  parliament,  not  so  much  owing  to 
their  superiority  of .  learning  as  to  their  constant 
attendance  to  the  sessions,  where  besides  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  twenty-five  abbots,  two 
priors,  and  ^metimes  many  more,  were  summoned, 
which  made  the  spiritual  lotds  generally  double  in 
number  than  the  temporals,  many  of  whom  were 
frequently  engaged  in  warlike  expeditions  into 
France  or  Scotland. 

The  sessions  of  parliament  were  still  very  short) 
snahy  of  these  assemblies  had  only  one,  andfew,above 
two  or  three  sessions.  The  last  parliament  of  Richard 
U.  which  may  also  be  called  the  first  of  Henry  IV^ 
sat  only  one  day  (September  30,  1 399) ;  and  in  that 
lAort  session  deposed  one  king,  and  placed  another 
on  the  throne.  The  two  longest  patliaments  in 
this  period,  met  under  Henry  IV.  (1407)  and 
Henry  VI.  ( 1446,)  the  former  of  which  sat  in  three 
sessions,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days,  and  the 
btter  in  four  sessions,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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eight  days ;  and  it  iix6  bb  remarked,  that  Hodx  the 
d^)iities  and  their  'constituents  ccttz^inido^  the 
iengiii  of  these  parliament^  v  the  deputies  icrr  b^itig 
so  long  detailed  from  their  business  aiid  (fiversion^, 
and  the  coiiitituiaits  oil  acccMint  of  the  ^ges  of 
thdr  repressentatives.  The  wages,  for  example,  (o£ 
the  two  knights  of  >  the  shtre  of  Clumberhnd,  in  the 
fim^  of  tbese  pstfliamentB  amotinted  to^  eighty 
pounds  eighi  shSlings,^  equivalent  to  eight  hundr^ 
and  four  pouiids  at  pifesent,  as  besides  the  one 
bmidred  aitid  fifty^iiine  days  that  the  three  sessions 
laited,  they  were  aBowe4  wages  for  forty-two  days 
for  dieir  thrJe  Joixmies;  ^ 

.  None  of  the  princes  of  the  hduse  of  Lancaster 
ventured  to  impose/ta^es,  without  consent  c^'^arlia'^ 
ihent^;  dieir  doubtfal  or  bad  title  becsime  s^-^r  of 
adTanta|;e  to  tke  constitution,  lilie  ifule  was  then 
Sxedj  aild  could  not  safety  be  broken  afterwards  by 
more absoluteiprinbes;  The  privfleg^ of  the  pfec^te 
were  also  more  regarded  than  during  any  'forfifter 
period  Tfaii^h-  the  r^gal  powers  and  privileges 
were  not  dist&nctly  2^certa3ned,  and  therefore  de- 
pended in  some  measure  on  -  the  character  of  the 
prince,  and  the  situation  of  pubBc  afEdrs ;  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that'  the  sovereign  was  vety  far  from 
being  possessed  of  arbitrary  poWer;  that  the  Idis^ 
tinction  between  an  absolufte  and  a  limited  monarchy 
was  very  well  known.  It  was  also  understood  that 
the  kings  of  England  could  neither  repeal  nor 
change  any  standing  law  of  the  land  by  their  own 
authority  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  How« 
ever,  it  is  certain  that  they  frequently  ventured  to 
dispense  with  some  of  these  hws,  and  to  grant 
permission  to  particular  persons  or  societies  to  vio* 
hte  them  with  impunity  j  and  there  i$  fittle  room 
to  doubt  that  money  was  paid  for  these  dispensa* 
tions.  From  the  little  notice  taken  of  it  in  p^lia- 
rcL,  I.  K  K 
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menty  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  more 
incliiied  to  overlook  such  spurious  branches  of  the 
kuig's  revenue  than  to  supply  its  deficiencies  by  neinr 
grants    or    taxes.      The    immense     extent     and 
value  of   the  crown    lands,    with    their   various 
feudal     prestations    in    the     reign    of     William 
the    Conqueror,     and    some    of    his    successors^ 
were     abundantly    suffident    to    support    them 
In   affluence    and    splendour,    with    little    or  no 
dependence    on    their    subjects ;    but    succeeding' 
princes,  by  engaging  in  unnecessary  and  expen^ve 
wars;    by  liberal,  proiiis^,  imprudent  grants;  by 
founding  and  endowmg  monasteries,  &c.  &c«  dimi^ 
nished  the    royal   demesnes    to    such    a   degree, 
that  the  victorious  Henry  V.  was  reduced  to .  the 
hard  necessity  not  only  of  pawning  his  crown,  his 
jewels,  and  his  furniture,  but  alienated  so  many  of 
the  crown  lands,  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign 
the  whole  produce  of  the  remainder  yielded  only 
fifteen  thousand  and  sixty-six  pounds  eleven  shiUmgs 
and  one-penny,  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand   one    hundred   and  seventy-one  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  ten-pence.    As  to  the  several 
customs  and  duties  on  merchandize,   the  account 
delivered  to  Henry  V.  in  1421,  by  William  Ken» 
wolmersh,  dean  ot  St.  Martin,   treasurer  of  Eng* 
land,  evinces  that  their  total  amount  was  only  of 
forty  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  povmds 
nineteen  shillings  and  nine-pence  half-penny,  equu 
valent     to    four     hundred    and    six     thousand 
eight    hundred   ^ind    seventy-nine    pounds  seven-i 
teen     shillings    and     eleven-pence.      It     appears 
$ilso  by  the  $zxne  account,  that  the  whole   stated 
revenue  of  the  crown  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fifty-fiye  thousand  seven   hundred   and  fifty-four 
^unds  ten  shillings,  equivalent  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty-sev^n  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds  eight  shillings   ^nd   six-pence  half-penny^ 
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From  that  curious  account  it  is  likewise  evident 
that  Henry  V.  after  paying  his  guards  and  garrisons, 
the  expenses  of  his  civil  government,  the  salaries 
of  the  collectors  of  his  customs,  the  pensions  to 
dukes,  earls,  knights,  &c.  &c.  which  were  charges 
on  his  ordinary  revenue,  had  only  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seven  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  eleven-pence  half -penny,  equivalent  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  and  seventy-seven  pounds,  remaining 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  his  household,  his 
wardrobe,  his  works,  his  embassies,  and  various 
other  charges,  while  the  only  expense  of  his  house- 
hold amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  at 
present,  f  Anderson* s  Hist  of  Commerce^  vol.  1  ^ 
p.  237. J  The  consequence  was,  that  the  kings,  in 
this  period,  lived  in  difficulties,  and  died  deeply  in- 
volved in  debts,  (Edward  IV.  alone  excepted,  as  he 
succeeded  to  an  enemy  and  ah  usurper,  whose  debts 
he  did  not  payO  which  accounts  for  the  various  ex- 
pedients, some  of  them  neither  honourable  nor 
lawful,  which  those  princes  employed  to  procure 
money.  Edward  IV.  for  example,  not  only  carried 
on  trade  like  a  common  merchant,  but  also  re- 
peatedly solicited  from  his  subjects  charities,  which 
he  called  benevolences,  or  free  gifts. 

The  feudal  military  services,  always  performed 
with  reluctance,  gradually  decreased  in  efficacy, 
and,  at  this  time,  were  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  raising  an  army,  especially  for  a  foreign  expedi- 
tion, which  obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  best  part 
of  his  army  by  entering  into  indentures  with  his 
own  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and  even 
with  foreign  chieftains,  who  engaged  to  serve  him 
on  such  an  expedition,  for  a  specined  term,  with  a 
stipulated  number  of  men  at  arms,  and  archers,  at 
a  fixed  price.    The  daily  pay  of  a  duke  was  equiva- 
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lent  to  seven  pounds  of  the  present  money,  dF  an 
earl  to  three  pounds,  of  a  baron  to  two  pounds,  c^ 
a  knight  to  one  pound,  of  an  esquire  or  man  at 
arms  to  ten  shillings,  and  of  an  archer  to  five  shil- 
lings.   (Rymer.)    The  expense  of  an  army  of  this 
kind  soon  exhausted  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  almost  all  the  resources  of  the  country.    But 
in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  the  king  summoned 
all  the  miUtary  tenants  of  the  crown,  to  attend  him 
in  arms,  and  sent  letters  to  the  archbishops,  bbhops, 
&c.  &c  to  arm  and  array  all  thar  dergy  to  defend 
the  church  and  kingdom  against  the  enemies  of  God 
and  the  king.    By  these  means  considerable  armies 
were  soon  raised  at  a  very,  stnall.  expense;   but  if 
they  were  formidable,  by  their  number,  they  were 
ix£  from  being  so  in  point  of  discipline. 

Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  king|s  of  Engfahd 
at  that  period,  was  that  of  pressing  not  only  sailors 
and  soldiers^  but  also  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  musicians,  goldsmiths^  and  embrqiderers  into 
their  service. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  most  important ,  Occurrences  betongtng  to  this 
Period  are  proved  by  the  Testimony  (^  the  foU 
hming  Historians^ 

■ 

For  the  Reigns  of  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. 


Rymer— -VoU.8.  from  p.  xzo  to  2x9. 

353*   46i.   610.   6*7.  715.  73^. 

.  -— VoL  9.  from  p.  19.  to  sjS.  300. 

•  646.  i6%,  776. 895.— Vol^  10.  from 

.  p.  X3.  to  Z90. 19$.  300, 306.  from 

p.  4ai.  to  47}.  6zx.  6ia*froni 

p.  764-  to  796.— Vol.  II   p.  53. 

loi.  108.  ao6. 2x4.  ITS'  344>  361. 
.Monstrclet*«Vol.  z.   p.  4.    Vol.  %, 

from  p.  8^.  to  136.  Vol*  3.  p.  6, 7. 

21. 

Dugd^C"!— VoL  X,  p.  X50,  X5J[.  VoLa, 

p.  r7i. 
Walsingham— -From  p.  361  td  400. 
Hail^-From  p.  az  to  z6o. 
Buchanan— Lfl>.  zo. 
Cotton-*»From  p.  40.6  to  462.  from 

p.  544  to  668. 
HoUneshed—- From  p.  543  td  661. 
Le  Laboureur— JLiv.  27.  chap.  %%^ 
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St,  Remi-«Chap.  4^  and  from  chap . 

58  to  zx8  passim. 
Stowc;— From  p.,  364  to  394*409* 

412.  415* 
Grafton— From  p-  500  to  653. 

Polydore  Vtrgil-*^From  p.  466  to 

52a 
Bumct*8    Collection    of    Records 

—Vol.  I.  p.  593 
Parliamentary     History— 'Vol.    2» 

p.  z68.  263.  and  passim. 
Fleetwood's  Chromcon  Pretiosum 

—p.  5*. 
Fabian  Chron.^Ann.  1447.  X458« 
Juvenal  des  Uraiiis— passim. 
Statutes  at    X4arge-»7  Hetu^y  IV. 

chap.  1$,    8  Henry  VI,  chap.  7. 

15  Henry  VI.  chap.  2.  23  Henry 

VI.   chap.   6.     39    Henry   VI. 
I       chap.  z.    z  ^dwardlV.  chap,  z* 
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passim. 
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Wyrcester— From  p.  489  to  5zz. 

Hall— From  p.  186  to  24Z  passim. 
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lowing. 
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Stowe— From  p.  423  to  430. 
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Thomas  More-^From  p.  481  to  5Qt. 

Kennet— p.55z. 

Dugdale's  Baron^— Vol.  x.  p.  168, 
and  following. 

Lord  Bacon's  Hist.  Reign  of  Henry 
VII..».From  pi  4  to  19  passim. 

The  Coronation  Roll  of  Richard 
III. 

Horace  Walpole— Historic  Doubts, 
passim. 

J,  Rous,   the  Antiquary  of  War- 
wick—passim.    . 
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MEMORANDA 

Of  some  principal  Events  xphich  occurred  in  the 
other  States  q/^  Europe  from  the  Year  1399  ta 
1485. 

A.l>. 

1^02  Bajazetb  defeated  by  Tamerlane,  and  the  power  of 
the  Turks  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

1409  Cotincil  of  Fisa,  where  the  Anti- popes  Gregory  XII- 
and  Benedict  XIII.  were  deposed,  and  Alexander  V. 
proclauned  Pope ;  but  as  that  council  was  not  generally 
acknowledged,  this  proclamation  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  adding  one  Anti-pope  to  the  two  already 
existing  ;  •  and  the  schism  ended  only  at  the  council  of 
Constantia  in  1414. 

1414  Pdpc  John  XXIII.  op^ns  the  council  of  Con- 
stantia on  the  5th  of  November.  It  was  attended  by 
twenty-two  carctinals,  twenty  archbishops,,  ninety-two 
bishpps,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  abb9ts,  and 
niore  tjiian  eighteen  thousand  persons  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  while  the  number  of  tm>se  who  composed  the 
vetiniie  of  the  princes,  counts  and  noblemen  who  had 
convened  there  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  was  above 
sixteen  thousand. 

The  famous  Heresiardv  John  Huss,  who  had  been 
summoned  by  the  Pope  before  the  council  to  answer 
for  his-  dogmas,  came  '  with  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
emperor,  and  attended  by  many  Bohemian  deputies 
who  were  to  protect  him,  but  they  could  not  prevent 
his  being  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Constantia, 
and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Dominican  friars. 

1415  The  fathers  of  the  council  of  Constantia,  notwitb>> 
standing  the  opposition  of  the  cardinals,  declare  as  a 
fundamental  maxim,  that  the  council  is  superior  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  the  only  means  to  re-establish  peace 
and  conccMxi  in  the  church,  was  to  compel  the  three 
Popes  to  give  in  their  resignation.  John'  XXIII.  ac- 
quiesces to  the  decision,  and  proclaims  his  acquiescence 
by  a  bull,  but  soon  after  he  retires  secretly  to  Schaf- 
fouse,  where  he  enters  into  »  solemn  protest  against  all 
that  was  done  by  the  council  j  he  then  undertakes  ta 
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fly  for  refuge  to  Avignon,  but  id  stopped  in  his  way, 
brougjit  back  npar  Constantia,  jand  put  under  the  guard 
of  the  elector  Palatine,  his  most  inveterate  enemy. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  the  council  declares  him  to  be 
a  schismatic,  squanderer  of  the  properties  of  the 
church,  rebellious  to  the  authority  of  an  oecumenical 
council,  and  guilty  of  a  thousand  enormities  y  he  is 
accordingly  deposed  from  the  Papal  See,  and  put  .again 
into  the  hands  of  the  elector  Palatine,  who  se^nds  him 
^  in  confinement  to  Heidelberg. 

John  Huss  persisting  obstinately  in  his  dogmas,  is 
condemned  as  an  heretic  by  the  council,  and  burnt 
alive  6n  the  15th  of  July  L4l$.  Jerome  of  Prague, 
his  friend  and  colleague,  experienced  the  same  fate. 

1417  Pope  Benedict  XIIL  summoned,  and  not  appear- 
ing before  the  council,  is  condemned  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  as  a  perjurer,  heretic, 
schismatiq,  inimical  to  the  religion  and  the  church, 
and  is  deposed  from  the  Papal  See  on  the  26th  of  July 

1417.  In  the  month  of  November  following,  the 
conclave  was  assembled  for  the  nomination  of.  a  tiew 
Pope,  and  in  three  days,  the  cardinal  Colonna  was  una- 
nimously fleeted  and  proclaimed  on  the  11th  of 
November  1417,  under  the  name  of  Martin  V. 

1418  Horrid  massacres  at  Paris  iCxecuted  by  the  populace 
at  the  instigation  of  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, called  Us  Bourgmgnons2Lgzinst  tho^e  of  the  con- 
stable  of  Armagnac,  whom  they  called  the  Armagnacs. 

-^  ^111  me  uu,tC."-J!.  Jl  Jm^p^^^  .which  began  the  12th  of  June 

1418,  the  populace  broke  Into  the  prisons,  and  besides 
the  constable,  chancellor,  and  six  bishops,  threl^ 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  eminent 
for  their  rank  and  character,  were  put  to  death.  After 
the  triumphant  entry  of  the  queen  and  duke  of 
Burgundy  into  Paris,  the  massacre  was  renewed,  and 
about  fourteen  thousand  persons,  iopluding  five 
thousand  women,  were  slain.  In  the  next  year  and 
on  the  1 0th  of  September,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
assassinated  on  tlie  bridge  of  Montereau,  by  the  at- 
tendants of  the  .Dauphin,  who  had  appointed  that  place 
for  a  conference  with  the  duke. 

1419  A  crusade  is  proclaimed  by  Pope  Martin  V;. 
against  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  calfed.  Hussites, 
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and  composed  of  the  j^reatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bohemia^  a  nation,  i^ich  being  naturally  courageous 
and  warlike/ was  rendered  almost  invincible  by  their 
fanaticism. 

1426  A  new  crusade  being  proclaimed  against  the  Hussites, 
an  army  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  levied 
to'  invade  Bohemia,  and  is  completely  defeated  by  the 
Hussites^  with  an  immense  slaughter*  That  bloody 
war,  which  caused  the  ruin  of  Bohemia,  and  of  all 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  lasted  till  the  year  14S6, 
when  it  was  redikced  to  a  mere  coiitroversy  quarrel, 
whiiidi  two  or  three  p2k:ific  divines  definitively  settled 
to  the  utter  satisfactidn  of  all  parties.  '  The  principal 
tenets  of  that  sect  ^ere,  that  all  religious  acts  and 
ceremonies  should  be  performed  in  the  commoii  lan- 
guage; tiiat  the  sacrament  should  be  received  under 
the  two 'forms;  that  the  clergy  should  be  divested  of 
their  immense  possessions  atid  submit  for  all  criminal 
cases  to  secular  tribunals. 

1438  A  great  quarrel  arises^  between  the  council  of  Bazil 
and  -Pope  Eogenius  IV. ;  £ugeniu8  transfers  the 
council  to  Ferrara,  under  pretence  of  facilitating  their 
conferences  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople^  John  PaleologUC)  for  the  union  of  the 
Greek  dtid  Latin  churches.  The  council  suspends 
Bttgenius  from  his  pontifical  functions,  on  his  non- 
appeanmoe  aiid  pretended  incorrigibility.  All  the 
catholic  countries  .divide  between  the  council  and  the 
Bope>  except  Germany,  whidi  keeps  aii  exact  li^tra- 
litf. 

14S9  The  council  of  Bazil  deposes  l^ope  Eugenius  IV. 
as  an  heretic  relapse,  a  schismatic ,  rebellious  to  the 
universal  church,  and  squanderer  of  its  possessions. 
!Eugenius  transfers  the  council  from  Ferrara  to  Florence, 
and  settles  the  union  between  the  two  churches  with 
the  emperor.  An^cdeus,  duke  of  JSavoy,  who  had 
qiven  up  his  duchy  to  his  son,  is  elected  to  the 'Papal 
S^e  by  the  council  of  Bazil,  and  takes  the  name  of 
EeUx  V.  but  this  Anti-pope  found  ho  adherents,  as  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  had  then  resolved  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality. 

1440  The  art  of  printing  first  invented  in  14'30,  by  Lau- 
rentius  of  liaerlem^    who  practised  it  with  wooden 
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typea  or  engraved  boards,  is  improved  at  Strasbourg  in 
]  44fO,  by  John  Guttenberg,  a  noble  citizen  of  Mentz'j 
it  was  still  farther  improved  at  Mentz,  by  the  famous 
John  Faurt  and  Peter  SchoefFer,  who  had  bought  the 
secret  of  Guttcnberg,  who  employed  cut  metal  types  ^ 
they  carried  the  art  to  perfection  by  inventing  the  mode 
of  casting  the  types  in  matrices. 

1446  The  Vatican  Library  founded  at  Rome. 

1449  Pope  .  Eugenius  I Y  -  dies,  and  is  i  succeeded  by 
Nicolas  V.  The  .Anti^pope  Felix  V,  gives,  upiSdl  his 
pretensions  to  the  papacy,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  schism. 

1453  Constantinople  is  taken  by  storm  on  the  29th  of 
May,  by  Mahomet  II.,  which  ends  the  eastern  empire 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  years  from 
its  foundation,  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

J  454  Otto  Guwick,  a  German,  invents  the  air  pump. 

1480  The  title  of  Czar  begins  to  be  added  to  that  of  th^ 
sovereigns  of  Russia^  and  that  of  Majesty  to  be  givea 
to  the  kings* 


A  LUt  of  the  principal  Learned  or  Illustrious  Men 
*who  lived  during  that  Period^  pointing  out  the 
Year  of  their  Deaths 


X4oa  John  Gower,  the  poet. 

1409  Nicolas  Fiaiael,  a  natural  phi- 
losopher, who  had  been  the 
agent  of  the  Jews,  had  got  an 
immense  fortune,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  acquired 
bv  his  having  discovered  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

1443  Leonard  Aretin,  the  Italian 
historian. 

^458  Alain  Chartier,  the  ugliest 
and  most  learned  man  of  his 
age.  It  is  he  who  being  fbund 
asleep  by  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land, a  great  admirer  of  his 
merit,  received  a  kiss  from 
that  princess,  who  was  then 
married  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  VIJ. 

1464  Eneas  Silvias,  historian. 

lASZ  MuUer,  ^storiaxi. 


Z464  Nicolas  de  Cusa,  ce]ebrate4 
philosopher,  mathematician, 
and  theologian. 

1468  Enguerrand  de  Moostrelet, 
historian. 

Z464  Angelo  de  Cattho,  physician, 
astronomer  and  chaplain  of 
Lewis  XL 

X47X  Thomas  a  Kempis,  an  Augus- 
tine monk,  author  of  the 
pious  book  known  under 
the  title  of  "  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

1470  Alexander  Hegs  de  Geh,  who 
restored  literature  in  Gert 
many;  the  celebrated  Eras^ 
mus  of  Rotterdam  was  one 
of  his  pupils. 

X47I  Antony  of  Palermo,  called 
Fanormita;  he  sold  his  house 
to  buy  a  manuscript  of  Livy, 
.  '473  ]^^^  Juvenal  des  yrslnt, 
historian. 
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A  List  of  Cotemporary  Princes^  mth  the  Dates 

of  their  Death. 


Popei. 

Innocentus 

vn.        1406 

Gregory  XII. 

1409 
Alexander  V. 

X410 
John  XXIII. 
abdicates 

in  I4T5 

Martin  V.      143 1 
Eugenius  IV. 

1447 
Nicolas  V.      1455 

Calixtus  III.  1438 

Pius  II.  1464 

Paul  II.  147X 

.Sixtus  IV.  1484 
Innocentius 

VIII.  149a 


Emperors   of  the 

East. 

E[nanueni.'x4i8 

J.Palcolo|;ue,i444 


ConstantinePaleo- 
logue,thclastof 
the  eastern  em- 
perors        1453 


Emperors   of  the 

West. 

Robert  X410 

Sigismuod      1437 

Albert     of 

Austria       1439 
Frederic  III.  1493 


Mahomet  II.  1481 
Bajazetll.  ab- 
dicates in   15 12 


Kings  of  France, 
Charles  VI.    1422 
Charles  VII.  1461 
JL^ewis  XI.      1483 
Charles  VilL 

1498 


Turkish  Empire. 
Soliman         1409 
Moses  1 41 3 

Mahomet  I.  1422 
Amur  at  II.    1451 


Kings   of  Spain. 
John  II,  1454 

Henry  IV.  1474 
Ferdinand  1516 
Isabella  iSOA\: 


Kings  of  J*ortugal- 

John  1433 

James  1433 

Edward  1438 

AlphoBse  V.  1481 
John  II.  1495 


Christophus 

III.  144S 

Charles  Ca- 

nut,  son     1471 
Interregnum 

from  1 47 1 

to  i4?3 

John  1513 


Kings  of  Scotland 
James  I.  1437 
James  II>  1460 
James  III. 


^''*g'  ^f  Denmark 

and  Siveden. 
Eric  IX.  ab- 
dicates in   X438 


Kings  of  FUanii 
Ladislas  Ja- 

gcUon    ^     X434 
Ladislas,  king 

of  Hungary  1 444 
CasimIr  IV.   X4^ 


Dukes  of  Russia^ 
Grceory  Dc- 
mitrowitz  1406 
i^^gg  Bazil  Bazilo- 

witz  X413 


Czar. 

Iwan  Bazilo- 
witz  150^ 
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ERRATA. 

Page     s  1^    ^'  f*^  ^'^  ^luc>  called  in  the  Celtic  language  Britli,  teai 

blue  ;  painted  or  pariy^oloundy  in  the   Celtic  lan- 
guage, was   expressed  by  the  word  Britb,  (Owen> 
Dictionary,  voc.  Bri.) 
a6  a.  for  Actius  read  Aetius 

Xl6  ao.  for  1060  read  XO66 

172  17.  for  pas  read  par 

az»  1.  for  into  the  castle  rra^  in  the  castle 

%%S  X4  and  15.  yor  and  troops  read  and  his  troops 

998  29.  /0r  Ely  r^a^  Eli 

313  I X.  /»r  were  required  read  was  required 

353  X3'  /«*"  of  which  tmi/  of  whom 

376  X.  for  which  he  thought  read  as  he  thought 

380  25.  /or  iiteraire  read  litteraire 

384  X.  for  availing  in  their  way  read  availing  themselves  i« 

their  way 

402         28.  for  should  DC  read  would  have  been 

406  15.  for  on  read  in 

452         last  line,  for  coheir  r^i  coheiress 
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